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BOOK  IV. -CHAP.  I. 


OF  KNOWLEDGE  IN  GENERAL. 


$  I.    Our  Knowledge  converfant  about  our  Ideas. 

SINCE  the  mind,  in   all  its  thoughts   and  reafon- 
ings,  hath  no  other  immediate  objecl:  but  its  own 
ideas,  which  it  alone  does  or  can   contemplate,  it  is 
evident,  that  our  knowledge  is  only  converfant  about 
them. 

§  2.     Knowledge  is  tie  Perception  of  the  Agreement 

or  Difagreement  of  two  Ideas. 

KNOWLEDGE  then  feems  to  me  to  be  nothing  but  the 
perception  of  the  connexion  and  agreement,  or  difagree- 
msnt  and  repugnancy   of  any   of  our  Ideas.     In  this 
alone  it  coniifts.     Where  this  perception  is,  there  is 
knowledge  ;  and  where   it  is  not,  there,  though   we 
may  fancy,  guefs,  or  believe,  yet  we  always  come  Ihort 
of  knowledge.     For  when  we  know  that  white  is  not 
blacky  what  do  we   elfe  but   perceive  that   thefe   two 
ideas  do  not   agree? 'when   we  poffefs  ourfelves  witte 
the  utmoft  fecurity  of  the  demonftradon,  that  the  three?. 
angles  of  a  triangle  are   equal  to  two  right  ones,  what 
do  we  more  but  perceive,  that  equality  to  two  right 
ones,  does  neceflarily  agree  to,  and  is  infeparable  from 
the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  ? 

§  3.     This  Agreement  fourfold. 

BUT  to  underitand  a  little  more  diftinctly,  wherein  this 
agreement  or  difagreement  coniifts,  I  think  we  may 
reduce  it  all  to  thefe  foijr  forts ; 
VOL,  III.  A 
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1.  Identity,  or  diverfity. 

2.  Relation. 

3.  Co-exigence,  or  neceflary  connexion. 

4.  Re al  ex ijience. 

\  4 .  f .  Of  Identity  or  Diverfity. 
,  As  to  the  firft  fort  of  agreement  or  difagree- 
merit,  viz.  identity  or  divcrftty.  It  is  the  firft  aft  of 
the  mind,  when  it  has  any  fentiments  or  ideas  at  all,  to 
perceive  its  ideas;  and  fo  far  as  it  perceives  them,  to 
know  each  what  it  is,  and  thereby  alfo  to  perceive 
thei$  difference,  and  that  one  is  not  another.  This  is 

-jlBfolutely  neceflary,  that  without  it  there  could  be 
no" knowledge,  no  reafoning,  no  imagination,  no  dif- 
tin&  thoughts  at  all.  By  this  the  mind  clearly  and 
infallibly  perceives  each  idea  to  agree  with  itfelf,  and 
to  be  what  it  is  ;  and  all  diftincl:  ideas  to  difagrec, 
z.  e,  the  one  not  to  be  the  other :  and  this  it  does 
without  pains,  labour  or  dedu&ion,  but  at  firft  view, 
by  its  natural  power  of  perception  and  diftinclion. 
And  though  men  of  art  have  reduced  this  into  thcfe 
general  rules,  What  is,  is  ;  and  it  is  impoj/ible  Jor  the 

fame  thing  to  be,  and  net  to  be;  fcr  ready  application 
in  all  cafes,  wherein  there  may  be  occafion  to  refledl 
on  it  ;  yet  it  is  certain,  that  the  firft  exercife  of  this 
faculty  is  about  particular  ideas.  A  man  infallibly 
knows,  as  foon  as  ever  he  has  them  in  his  mind,  that 
the  ideas  he  calls  white  and  round,  are  the  very  ideas 
they  are,  and  that  they  are  not  other  ideas  which  he 
calls  red  or  fquare  :  Nor  can  any  maxim  or  propofi- 
tion  in  the  world  make  him  know  it  clearer  or  furer 
than  he  did  before,  and  without  any  fuch  general  rule. 
This  then  is  the  firft  agreement  or  difagreement,  which 
the  mind  perceives  in  its  ideas  ;  which  it  always  per 
ceives  at  firft  fight:  and  if  there  ever  happen  any 
doubt  about  it,  it  will  always  be  found  to  be  about  the 
names,  and  not  the  ideas  themfelves,  whofe  identity 
and  diverfity  will  always  be  perceived,  as  foon  and  as 
cltaiiy  as  the  ideas  themfelves  are,  nor  can  it  poflibly 
be  otherwife. 
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$5.      2.   Relative. 

SECONDLT,  The  next  fort  of  agreement,  or  d  if  agree 
ment,  the  mind  perceives  in  any  of  its  ideas,  may,  I 
think,  be  called  relative,  and  is  nothing  but  the  percep 
tion  of  the  relation  between  any  two  ideas,  of  what 
kind  foever,  whether  fubftances,  modes,  or  any  other. 
For  fince  all  diflinft  ideas  muft  eternally  be  known 
not  to  be  the  fame,  and  fo  be  univerfalJy  and  conftant- 
ly  denied  one  of  another,  there  could  be  no  room  for 
any  pofitive  knowledge  at  all,  if  we  could  not  per 
ceive  any  relation  between  our  ideas,  and  find  out  the 
agreement  or  difagreement  they  have  oae  with  an 
other,  in  feveral  ways  the  mind  takes  of  comparing 
them. 

§  6.     3.  Of  Co-exiftence. 

TuiRLLT,  The  third  fort  of  agreement,  or  difagree 
ment,  to  be  found  in  our  ideas,  which  the  perception 
of  the  mind  is  employed  about,  is  co-exi/lence,  or  non- 
co-exijlence  in  the  fame  fubjed  ;  and  this  belongs  par- 
ticularly  to  fubftances.  Thus,  when  we  pronounce 
concerning  gold  that  it  is  fixed,  our  knowledge  of  this 
truth  amounts  to  no  more  but  this,  that  fixednefs,  or 
a  power  to  remain  in  the  fire  unconfumed,  is  an  idea, 
that  always  accompanies  and  is  joined  with  that  par 
ticular  fort  of  yellownefs,  weight,  fufibility,  mallca- 
blenefs,  and  folubility  in  aqua  regia,  which  make  our 
complex  idea,  fignified  by  the  word  gold. 
§7.  4.  Of  real  Exiflence. 

FOURTHLT,  The  fourth  and  laft  fort  is  that  ota&ua/real 
exigence  agreeing  to  any  idea.  Within  thefe  four  forts 
of  agreement  or  difagreement,  is,  1  fuppofe,  contained, 
all  the  knowledge  we  have,  or  are  capable  of:  For  all 
the  inquiries  that  we  can  make  concerning  any  of  our 
ideas,  all  that  we  know  or  can  affirm  concerning  any  of 
them,  is,  that  it  is,  or  is  not,  the  fame  with  fbme  other; 
that  it  does,  or  does  not,  always  co-exift  with  fome 
other  idea  in  the  fame  fubjecl ;  that  it  has  this  or  that 
relation  to  fome  other  idea;  or  that  it  has  a  real  ex- 
iftence  without  the  mind.  Thus  blue  is  not  yellow,  is 
of  identity :  Two  triangles  upon  equal  bafes  between 
A  * 
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two  parallels  are  equal,  is  of  relation  -  Iron  is  Jufcep- 
tibliof  magnetic*!  imprcffions  is  of  co-exiuence  :  God 
is  is  of  real  exigence.  Though  identity  and  co-ex- 
iftence  are  truly  nothing  but  relations  yet  they  are 
fo  peculiar  ways  of  agreement  or  difagrcsement  of 
M&ft*  that  they  defer ve  well  to  be  confidered  as 
diftina  heads,  and  not  under  relation  in  general;  imce 
they  are  fo  different  grounds  of  affirmation  and  nega-. 
tion,  as  will  eafily  appear  to  any  one,  who  will  but 
reflea  on  what  is  faid  in  feveral  places  of  this  eilay. 
I  fhould  now  proceed  to  examine  the  feveral  degrees  of 
our  knowledge,  but  that  it  is  neceflary  firft  to  coniider 
the  different  acceptations  of  the  word  knowledge. 

§  8.     Knowledge  attual  or  habitual. 
THERE  are  feveral  ways  wherein  the  mind  is  poflefled 
of  truth,  each  of  which  is  called  knowledge. 

1.  There  is  aftual  knowledge,  which  is  the  prefent 
tiew  the  mind  has  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement 
of  any  of  its  ideas*  or  of  the  relation  they  have  one 
to  another. 

2.  \  man  is  faid  to  know  any  proportion,  which 
having  been  once  laid  before  his  thoughts,  he  evident 
ly   perceived   the  agreement   or  difagreement   of  the 
ideas  whereof  it  confiits  ;  and  fo  lodged  it   in  his^ me 
mory,  that  whenever  that  proportion  comes  again  to 
be  refleaed  on,  he,  without  tfoubt  or  hefitation,  em 
braces  the  right  fide,  aflents  to,  and  is  certain  of  the 
truth   of  it.     This,  I    think,   one  may    call  habitual 
knowledge  :  and  thus  a  man  may  be  faid   to  know  all 
thofe  truths  which   are   lodged  in  his  memory,  by   a 
foregoing  clear  and  full  perception,  whereof  the  mind 
is  allured  pail  doubt,  as  often  as  it  has  occaiion  to  re- 
flea  on   them.     For   our   finite  underftandings  being 
able  to  think  clearly  and  diflin&ly  but  on  one  thing 
at  once,  if  men  had  no  knowledge  of  any  more  than 
what  they  aaually   thought  on,  they  would  all   be 
very  ignorant ;  and  he  that   knew  molt  would  know 
but  one  truth,  that  being  all  he  was  able  to  think  on 
at  one  time. 
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§  g.    Habitual  Knowledge  twofold. 
OF  habitual  knowledge,  there  are  afro,  vulgarly  fpeak- 
ing,  two  degrees  : 

J?irfti  The  one  is  of  fuch  truths  laid  up  in  the  me 
mory,  as  whenever  they  occur  to  the  mind,  it  aEiually 
perceives  the  relation  is  between  thofe  ideas.  And  this 
is  in  all  thofe  truths,  whereof  we  have  an  intuitive 
knowledge  ;  where  the  ideas  themfelves,  by  an  imme 
diate  view,  difcover  their  agreement  or  difagreement 
one  with  another. 

Secondly,  The  other  is  of  fuch  truths,  whereof  the 
mind  having  been  convinced,  it  retains  the  memory 
of  the  convittion  without  the  proofs.  Thus  a  man  that 
remembers  certainly  that  he  once  perceived  the  de 
monftration,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are 
equal  to  two  right  ones,  is  certain  that  he  knows  it, 
becaufe  |ie  cannot  doubt  of  the  truth  of  it.  In  his  ad 
herence  to  a  truth,  where  the  demonftration  by  which 
it  was  at  firft  known  is  forgot,  though  a  man  may  be 
thought  rather  to  believe  his  memory  than  really  to 
know  ;  and  this  way  of  entertaining  a  truth  leemed 
formerly  to  me  like  fomething  between  opinion  and 
knowledge  ;  a  fort  of  aflurance  which  exceeds  bare 
belief,  for  that  relies  on  the  teftimony  of  another  : 
yet  upon  a  due  examination  I  find  it  comes  not  ihort 
of  perfect  certainty,  and  is  in  effect  true  knowledge. 
That  which  is  apt  to  miflead  our  firft  thoughts  into  a 
miftake  in  this  matter,  is,  that  the  agreement  or  dif 
agreement  of  the  ideas  in  this  cafe  is  not  perceived, 
as  it  was  at  firft,  by  an  actual  view  of  all  the  inter 
mediate  ideas,  whereby  the  agreement  or  difagree 
ment  of  thofe  in  the  proportion  was  at  firft  perceived ; 
but  by  other  intermediate  ideas,  that  mow  the  agree 
ment  or  difagreement  of  the  ideas  contained  in  the 
propofition  whofe  certainty  we  remember.  For  ex 
ample,  in  this  propofition,  that  the  three  angles  of  a 
triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  ones,  one  who  has 
feen  and  clearly  perceived  the  demonftration  of  this 
truth,  knows  it  to  be  true,  when  that  demonftration 
is  gone  out  of  l^i^nind  ;  fo  that  at  prefent  it  is  not 
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actually  in  view,  and  poffibly  cannot  be  recollected  : 
but  he  knows  it  in  a  different  way  from  what  he  did 
before.  The  agreement  of  the  two  ideas  joined  in  that 
propofition  is  perceived,  bat  it  is  by  the  intervention 
<xf  other  ideas  than  thofe  which  at  firft  produced  that 
perception.  He  remembers,  i.  e.  he  knows  (for  re 
membrance  is  but  the  reviving  of  fome  pail  know- 
kdge)  that  he  was  once  certain  of  the  truth  of  this 
propofition,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are 
equal  to  two  right  ones.  The  immutability  of  the 
fame  relations  between  the  fame  immutable  things,  is 
now  the  idea  that  (hows  him,  that  if  the  three  angles 
of  a  triangle  were  once  equal  to  two  right  ones,  they 
will  always  be  equal  to  two  right  ones.  And  hence 
he  comes  to  be  certain,  that  what  was  once  true  in 
the  cafe,  is  always  true;  what  ideas  once  agreed, 
will  always  agree  ;  and  confequently  what  he  once 
knew  to  be  true,  he  will  always  know  to  be  true,  as 
long  as  he  can  remember  that  he  once  knew  it.  Upon 
this  ground  it  is,  that  particular  demonft rations  in 
mathematics  afford  general  knowledge.  If  then  the 
perception  that  the  fame  ideas  will  eternally  have  the 
fajne  habitudes  and  relations,  be  not  a  fufficient 
ground  of  knowledge,  there  could  be  no  knowledge 
of  general  proportions  in  mathematics  ;  for  no  ma 
thematical  demonftration  would  be  any  other  than 
particular  :  and  when  a  man  had  demon  ft  rated  any 
propofition  concerning  one  triangle  or  circle,  his 
knowledge  would  net  reach  beyond  that  particular 
diagram.  If  he  would  extend  it*  farther,  he  mud  re- 
new  his  demonftration  in  another  inftance,  before  he 
could  know  it  to  be  true  iu  another  like  triangle,  and 
io  on  :  by  which  means  one  could  never  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  any  general  propofitions.  Nobody,  I 
tmuk,  can  deny  that  Mr.  Newton  certainly  knows  any 
proportion,  that  he  now  at  any  time  reads  in  hi"* 
book,  to  be  true  ;  though  he  has  not  in  actual  view 
that  aam.rable  chain  of  intermediate  ideas,  whereby 
he  at  firft  difcovered  it  to  be  true.  Such  a  memory 
«at,  able  to  retain  fuch  a  train  of  particulars, 
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be  well  thought  beyond  the  reach  of  human  faculties  ; 
when  the  very  difcovery,  perception,  and  laying  to 
gether  that  wonderful  connexion  of  ideas,  is  found  to 
ftirpafs  moil  readers  comprehenfion.  But  yet  it  is  evi 
dent,  the  author  himfelf  knows  the  proportion  to  be 
true,  remembering  he  once  faw  the  connection  of  thofe 
ideas,  as  certainly  as  he  knows  fuch  a  man  wounded 
another,  remembering  that  he  faw  him  run  him 
through.  But  becaufe  the  memory  is  not  always «fo 
clear  as  a&ual  perception,  and  does  in  all  men  more 
or  lefs  decay  in  length  of  time,  this  amonglt  other 
differences  is  one,  which  mows  that  demonjlrative 
knowledge  is  much  more  imperfect  than  intuitive,  as 
we  (hall  fee  in  the  following  chapter. 

CHAP.  IT. 

OF  THE  DEGREES  OF  OUR  KNOWLEDGE. 

$  f.     Intuitive. 

ALL  our  knowledge  confiding,  as  I  have  faid,  in* 
the  view  the  mind  has  of  its  own  ideas,  which 
is  the  utmoft  light  and  greateft  certainty  we  with  our 
faculties,  and  in  our  way  of  knowledge,  are  capably 
of,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  confider  a  little  the  de 
grees  of  its  evidence.  The  different  clearnefs  of  our 
knowledge  feems  to  me  to  lie  in  the  different  way  of 
perception  the  mind  has  of  the  agreement  or  difagree- 
ment  of  any  of  its  ideas.  For  if  we  wijl  reflect  on  our 
own  ways  of  thinking,  we  mall  find  that  fometimes 
the  mind  perceives  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of 
two  ideas  immediately  by  themfelvcs,  without  the  in 
tervention  of  any  other :  and  this,  1  think,  we  may 
call  intuitive  knowledge.  For  in  this,  the  mind  is  at 
no  pains  of  proving  or  examining,  but  perceives  the 
truth,  as  the  eye  doth  light,  only  by  being  directed 
toward  it.  Thus  the  mind  perceives,  that  white  is 
not  black,  that  a  circle  is  not  a  triangle,  that  three  are 
more  than  two,  and  equal  to  one  and  two.  Such  kind 
of  truths  the  mind  perceives  at  the  firft  fight  of  the 
ideas  together,  by  bare  iniuiticn,  without  ths  intec- 
A4 
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vention  of  any  other  idea  ;  and  this  kind  of  know 
ledge  is  the  cleared  and  moft  certain  that  human 
frailty  is  capable  of.  This  part  of  knowledge  is  irre- 
firtible,  and,  like  bright  fun-ftine,  forces  itfelf  im 
mediately  to  be  perceived,  as  feon  as  ever  the  mind 
turns  its  view  that  way  ;  and  leaves  no  room  for  he- 
iitation,  doubt,  or  examination,  but  the  mind  is  pre- 
fenrly  filled  with  the  clear  light  of  it.  It  i»  on  this 
intuition  that  depends  all  the  certainty  and  evidence 
of  all  our  knowledge;  which  certainty  every  one  finds 
-  to  be  io  great,  that  he  cannot  imagine,  and  therefore 
not  require  a  greater:  for  a  man  cannot  conceive  him- 
felf  capable  of"  a  greater  certainty,  than  to  know  that 
any  idea  in  his  mind  is  fuch  as  he  perceives  it  to  be  j 
and  that  two  ideas,  wherein  he  perceives  a  difference, 
are  different,  and  not  prccilely  the  fame.  He  that  de 
mands  a  greater  certainty  than  this,  demands  he  knows 
not  what,  and  mows  only  that  he  has  a  mind  to  be  a 
fceptic,  without  being  able  to  be  fo.  Certainty  de 
pends  Ib  wholly  on  this  intuition,  that  in  the  next  de 
gree  ot  knowledge,  which  I  call  dcmonjlrfitive,  this  in 
tuition  is  neccffary  in  all  the  connections  of  the  inter 
mediate  ideas,  without  which  we  cannot  attain  know 
ledge  and  certainty. 

§  2.     Demanftrative. 

THE  next  degree  of  knowledge  is,  where  the  mind 
perceives  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  any  i.lcas, 
but  not  immediately.  Though  wherever  the  mind 
perceives  the  agreement  or  diiagreement  of  any  of  its 
ideas,  there  be  certain  knowledge,  yet  it  does  not  al 
ways  happen,  that  the  mind  fees  that  agreement  or 
difagreement  which  there  is  between  them,  even 
\vhere  it  is  difcoverable  ;  and  in  that  cafe  remains  in 
ignorance,  and  at  moft  gets  no  farther  than  a  probable 
conjecture.  The  reafon  why  the  mind  cannot  always 
perceive  prefently  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of 
two  ideas,  is,  becaufe  thofe  ideas,  concerning  whofe 
agreement  or  difagreement  the  inquiry  is  made,  cannot 
by  the  mind  be  fo  put  together  as  to  (how  it.  In  this 
cafe  then,  when  the  mind  cannot  fo  bring  its  ideas  to- 
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gether,  as  by  their  immediate  comparifon,  and  as  it 
were  juxta-pofition  or  application  one  to  another,  to 
perceive  their  agreement  or  difagreement,  it  is  fain, 
by  the  intervention  of  other  ideas  (one  or  more,  as  it 
happens)  to  difcover  the  agreement  or  difagreement 
which  it  fearches  ;  and  this  is  that  which  we  call  rea~ 
fining.  Thus  the  mind  being  willing  to  know  the 
agreement  or  difagreement  in  bignefs,  between  the 
three  angles  of  a  triangle  and  two  right  ones,  cannot 
by  an  immediate  view  and  comparing  them  do  it ;  be- 
caufe  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  cannot  be  brought 
at  once,  and  be  compared  with  any  one  or  two  angles  ; 
and  fo  of  this  the  mind  has  no  immediate,  no  intuitive 
knowledge..  In  this  cafe  the  mind  is  fain  to  find  out 
fome  other  angles,  to  which  the  three  angles  of  a  tri 
angle  have  an  equality  ;  and  finding  thofe  equal  to 
two  right  ones,  comes  to  know  their  equality  to  two- 
right  ones. 

§  3.     Depends  on  Proofs* 

THOSE  intervening  ideas  which  ferve  to  mow  the 
agreement  of  any  two  others,  are  called  proofs;  and 
where  the  agreement  or  difagreement  is  by  this  means 
plainly  and  clearly  perceived,,  it  is  called  dtmonjlra* 
tion,  it  being  jljown  to  the  underflanding,  and  the 
mind  made  fee  that  it  is  fo.  A  quicknefs  in  the  mind 
to  find  out  thefe  intermediate  ideas  (that  mail  difcover 
the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  any  other)  and  to 
apply  them  right, ,  is,  i  fuppofe,  that  which  is  called 
fugacity* 

§  4.     But  not  fo  eafy. 

'THIS  knowledge  by  intervening  proofs ,  though  it  be 
certain,  yet  the  evidence  of  it  is  not  altogetheryb  clear 
and  bright,  nor  the  affent  fo  ready,  as  in  intuitive 
knowledge.  For  though  in  demonjlration^  the  mind 
does  at  lalt  perceive  the  agreement  or  difagreemcnt  of 
the  ideas  it  confiders,  yet  it  is  not  without  pains  and 
attention:  there  mult  be  more  than  one  tranfient  view 
to  find  it.  A  fteady  application  and  purfuit  is  re 
quired  to  this  difcovery  ;  and  there  muft  be  a  progref- 
fion  by  ileps  and  degrees,  before  the  mind  can  in  this 

AS 
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way  arrive  at  certainty,  and  come  to  perceive  the  a- 
greement  or  repugnancy  between  two  ideas  that  need 
proofs  and  the  ufe  of  reafon  to  lliow  it. 

§  5.  Not  without  precedent  Doubt. 
jiNQTH£R  difference  between  intuitive  and  demon/lra- 
tive  knowledge,  is,  that  though  in  the  latter  all  doubt 
be  removed,  when  by  the  intervention  of  the  inter 
mediate  ideas  the  agreement  or  difagreement  is  per 
ceived  ;  yet  before  the  demonftration  there  was  a 
doubt,  which  in  intuitive  knowledge  cannot  happen 
to  the  mind,  thatyias  its  faculty  of  perception  left  tav 
a  degree  capable  pf  diftinft  ideas,  no  more  than  it  can 
be  a  doubt  to  the  eye  (that  can  diftmdtly  fee  white 
and  black)  whether  this  ink  and  this  paper  be  all  of 
a  colour.  If  there  be  fight  in  the  eyes,  it  will  at  firft 
glirnpfe,  without  hefitation  perceive  the  words  printed 
on  this  paper  different  from  the  colour  of  the  paper  ; 
and  fo  if  the  mind  have  the  fatuity  of  diftin<5t  percep 
tions,  it  will  perceive  the  agreement  or  difagreement 
of  thofe  idtas  that  produce  intuitive  knowledge.  If 
the  eyes  have  loll  the  faculty  of  feeing,  or  the  mind 
cf  perceiving,  we  in  vain  inquire  after  the  quicknefs 
of  light  in  one,  or  clearnefs  of  perception  in  the  other. 

§  6.     Not  Jo  dear. 

IT  is  true,  the  perception  produced  by  demonft  ration 
is  alfo  very  clear,  yet  it  is  often  wiih  a  great  abate 
ment  of  that  evident  luftre  and  full  airuraace,  that  al 
ways  accompany  that  which  I  call  intuitive;  like  a 
face  reflected  by  feveral  mirrors  one  to  anoth-r,  where, 
as  long  as  it  retains  the  fimilitude  and  agreement  with 
the  objecT:,  it  produces  a  knowledge  ;  but  it  is  dill  in 
every  fucceilive  reflection  with  a  lellening  of  that  per 
fect  clearnefs  and  ditlin&nefs,  which  is  in  the  firft,  till 
at  taft,  after  many  removes,  it  has  a  great  mixture 
of  dimnefs,  and  is  not  at  firil  fight  fo  knowable,  efpe- 
cialiy  to  weak  eyes.  Thus  it  is  with  knowledge, 
made  out  by  a  long  train  of  proofs 

§  7.  Eachjlep  mujl  lave  intuitive  Evidence.  '..4  : 
Now,  in  every Jlep  redfon  makes  in  demon/I rative  know- 
ielge,  there  is  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  that  agree- 
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ment  or  difagreement  it  feeks  with  the  next  inter 
mediate  idea,  which  it  ufes  as  a  proof;  for  if  it  were 
not  fo,  that  yet  would  need  a  proof;  fince  without 
the  perception  of  fuch  agreement  or  difagreement, 
there  is  no  knowledge  produced.  If  it  be  perceived 
by  itfelf,  it  is  intuitive  knowledge  ;  if  it  cannot  be 
perceived  by  itfelf,  there  is  need  of  fome  intervening 
idea,  as  a  common  meafure  to  mow  their  agreement 
01  difagreement  :  Ry  which  it  is  plain  that  every  ftep 
in  reafoning  that  produces  knowledge,  has  intuitive 
certainty  ;  which  when  the  mind  perceives,  there  is 
no  more  required,  bat  to  remember  it  to  make  the 
agreement  or  difagreement  of  the  ideas t  concerning 
which  we  inquire,  viiible  and  certain.  So  that  to 
make  any  thing  a  demsnjtration,  it  is  necefTary  to  per 
ceive  the  immediate  agreement  of  the  intervening 
ideas,  whereby  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  the 
two  ideat  undtr  examination  (whereof  the  one  is  al 
ways  the  firft,  and  the  other  the  laft  in  the  account) 
is  found.  This  intuitive  perception  of  the  agreement 
or  difagreement  of  the  intermediate  ideas,  in  each  ftep. 
arid  progreffion  of  the  danonfiratibii,  mufl  alfo  be  car 
ried  exactly  in  the  mind,  and  a  man  mull  be  fure  that 
no  part  is  left  out;  which,  becaufe  in  long  deductions, 
and  the  ule  of  many  proofs,  the  memory  does  not  al 
ways  fo  readily  and  exadily  retain  ;  therefore  it  comes 
to  pafs,-  that  this  is  more  imperfect  than  intuitive 
knowledge,  and  men  embrace  often  falfehood  for  de- 
monftrations. 

§  8.  Hence  the  mift'ake,  Ex  pr.ccognitis  ft  pr<rco?iceffis., 
IHE  necelfity  of  this  intuitive  knowledge,  in  each  Hep; 
of  fcientificai  or  demonftr.ative  reafoning,  gave  occa- 
fion,  I  imagine,  to  that  mijlaken.  aatibtfa  that  all  rea- 
foning  was  ex  pracognitis  et  pneconcejji^ ;  which  how 
far  it  is  miilaken,  1  fhall  have  occafion  to  fhow  more- 
at  large,  when  I  come  to  confider  proportions,  and 
particularly  thofe  proportions  which  are  called  max 
ims  ;  and  to  fhow  that  it  is  by  a  miilake,  that  they, 
are  fuppofed  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  cur  know 
ledge  and  reafonings. 

A  6 
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§  9.  Demonjlration  not  limited  to  Quantity. 
IT  has  been  generally  taken  for  granted,  that  mathe 
matics  alone  are  capable  of  demonft  rative  certainty; 
but  to  have  fuch  an  agreement  or  difagreement  as 
may  intuitively  be  perceived,  being,  as  I  imagine, 
not  the  privilege  of  the  ideas  of  number,  extenjion  and 
fgure  alone  ;  it  may  poffibly  be  the  want  of  due  me 
thod  and  application  in  us,  and  not  of  fufficient  evi- 
dence  in  things,  that  demonftration  has  been  thought 
to  have  fo  little  to  do  in  other  parts  of  knowledge, 
and  been  fcarce  fo  much  as  aimed  at  by  any  but  ma 
thematicians.  For  whatever  ideas  we  have,  wherein 
the  mind  can  perceive  the  immediate  agreement  or 
difagreement  that  is  between  them,  there  the  mind  is 
capable  of  intuitive  knowledge  ;  and  where  it  can  per 
ceive  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  any  two  ideas , 
by  an  intuitive  perception  of  the  agreement  or  difa 
greement  they  have  with  any  intermediate  ideas,  there 
the  mind  is  capable  of  demonftration,  which  is  not 
limited  to  tat  as  of  extenfion,  figure,  number,  and  their 
modes. 

§  10.  Why  it  has  been  fc  thought. 
THE  reafon  why  it  has  been  generally  fought  for,  and 
fuppofed  to  be  only  in  thofe,  I  imagine  has  been  not 
only  the  general  ufefulnefa  of  thofe  fciences,  but  be- 
caufe,  in  comparing  their  equality  or  excefs,  the  modes 
of  numbers  have  every  the  leaft  difference  very  clear 
and  perceivable  ;  and  though  in  extenfion,  every  the 
lead  excefs  is  not  fo  perceptible,  yet  the  mind  has 
found  out  ways  to  examine  and  difcover  demonilra- 
tively  the  juft  equality  of  two  angles,  or  exteniions, 
or  figures  ;  and  both  thefe,  i.  e.  numbers  and  figures* 
can  be  fet  down  by  vifible  and  lading  marks,  wherein 
the  ideas  under  confideration  are  perfectly  determined; 
ivhich  for  the  moit  part  they  are  not,  where  they  are 
marked  only  by  names  and  words. 

§ .11. 

BUT  in  other  fimple  ideas,  whofe  modes  and  differ 
ences  are  made  and  counted  by  degrees,  and  not  quan 
tity,  we  have  not  fo  nice  and  accurate  a  diftinftion  of 
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their  differences,  as  to  perceive  or  find  ways  to  mea- 
fure  their  juft  equality,  or  the  leaft  differences.  For 
thofe  other  fimple  ideas  9  being  appearances  or  fenfa- 
tions,  produced  in  us  by  the  fize,  figure,  number  and 
motion  of  minute  corpufcles  fingly  infenfible,  their 
different  degrees  alfo  depend  upon  the  variation  of 
fome,  or  all  of  thofe  caufes  ;  which  fince  it  cannot  be 
obferved  by  us  in  particles  of  matter,  whereof  each  is 
too  fubtle  to  be  perceived,  it  is  impoflible  for  us  to 
have  any  exact  meafures  of  the  different  degrees  of 
thefe  fimple  ideas.  For  fuppofing  the  fenfation  of  idea 
we  name  whitenefs  be  produced  in  us  by  a  certain 
number  of  globules,  which  having  a  verticity  about 
their  own  centres,  ftrike  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye, 
with  a  certain  degree  of  rotation,  as  well  as  progref- 
five  fwiftnefs,  it  will  hence  eafily  follow,  that  the 
more  the  fuperficial  parts  of  any  body  are  fo  ordered, 
as  to  reflect  the  greater  number  of  globules  of  light, 
and  to  give  them  that  proper  rotation  which  is  fit  to 
produce  this  fenfation  of  white  in  us,  the  more  white 
will  that  body  appear,  that  from  an  equal  fpace  fends 
to  the  retina  the  greater  number  of  fuch  corpufcles, 
with  that  peculiar  fort  of  motion.  I  do  not  fay,  that 
the  nature  of  light  conlifls  in  very  fmali  round  glo 
bules,  nor  of  whitenefs  in  fucn  a  texture  of  parts,  as 
gives  a  certain  rotation  to  thefe  globules  when  it  re 
flects  them  ;  for  I  am  not  now  treating  phyfically  of 
light  or  colours  :  But  this,  I  think,  I  may  fay,  that 
I  cannot  (and  1  would  be  glad  any  one  would  make 
intelligible  that  he  did)  conceive  how  bodies  without 
us  can  any  ways  affect  our  fenics,  but  by  the  imme 
diate  contact  of  the  fenfible  bodies  themlelves,  as  in 
tailing  and  feeling,  or  tiie  impulfe  of  fome  infenfible 
particles  corning  from  them,  as  in  feeing,  hearing, 
and  fmelling  ;  by  the  different  impulfe  of  which  parts, 
caufed  by  their  different  lize,  figure  and  motion,  the 
variety  ot  ienfations  is  produced  in  us. 


then  they  be  globules,  or  no  ;  or  whether 
they  have  a  verticity  about  their  own  centres,  that 
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produce  the  idea  of  ivbitenefs  in  us,  this  is  certain,  that 
the  more  particles  of  light  are  reflected  from  a  body, 
fitted  to  give  them  that  peculiar  motion  which  pro 
duces  the  fenfation  of  whitenefs  in  us,  and  poffibly 
too,  the  quicker  that  peculiar  motion  is,  the  whiter 
does  the  body  appear,  from  which  the  greater  number 
are  reflected,  as  is  evident  in  the  fame  piece  of  paper 
put  in  the  fun-b'eams,  in  the  fhade,  and  in  a  dark, 
hole  ;  in  each  of  which  it  will  produce  in  us  the  idea 
of  whitenefs  in  far  different  degrees. 

§  13.      Wloy  it  has  leenfo  thought. 
NOT  knowing   therefore  what  number   of  particles, 
nor  what   motion  of  them  is   fit  to  produce  any  pre- 
cife  degree  of  luhitenefs,  we  cannot  demonftrate  the 
certain  equality  of  any  two  degrees  of  whitenefs,  be- 
caufe  we  have  no  certain  llandard   to  meafure  them 
by,  nor  means  to  diftinguifh  every  the  leaft  real  dif 
ference,  the  only  help  we  have  being  from  our  fenfes 
which  in  this  point  fail  us.     But  where  the  difference 
is  fo  great,  as  to  produce  in  the  mind  clearly  diftincl: 
ideas,  whofe  differences  can  be  perfedly  retained,  there 
thefe  ideas  of  colours,  as  we  fee  in  different  kinds,  as 
blue  and  red,  are  as  capable  of  demonft ration,  as  ideas- 
of  number  and  extenfion.      What  I  have  here  faid  of 
tuhitenrfs  and  colours,  I  think,  holds  true  in  all  fecon~ 
dary  qualities,  and  their  modes. 

$  14.  Senfitive  Knowledge  of  particular  exijlence. 
THESE  two,  mz.  intuition  and  demonftration,  are  the 
degrees  of  our  knowledge  ;  whatever  comes  fnort  of 
one  of  thefe,  with  what  affiirance  foever  embraced, 
M  but  faith,  or  opinion,  but  not  knowledge,  at  leaft 
m  all  general  truths.  There  is,  indeed,  anothe,  per. 
cepttou  of  the  mmd,  employed  about  the  particular 
exifitnce  of  finite  bezngs  without  us,  which  going  be 
yond  bare  probability,  and  yet  not  reaching  perfeftly  to, 

ither  of  the  foregoing   degrees   of  certainty,        ~ 
under  the  name  of  knowledge.    There  can.  be  n 


n  e       '*  WG  receve 

K  "I  °Ur,mmdS  J  tMs  is  intuidve  know- 
whether  there  be  any  thing  more  than, 
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barely  that  idea  in  our  minds,  whether  we  can  thetice 
certainly  infer  the  exiftence  of  any  thing  without  us, 
which  correfponds  to  that  idea,  is  that,  whereof  fome 
men  think  there  may  be  a  queflion  made  ;  becaufe 
men  may  have  fuch  ideas  in  their  minds,  when  no 
fuch  thing  exifts,  no  fuch  object  affects  their  fenfes. 
But  yet  here,  I  think,  we  are  provided  with  an  evi 
dence,  that  puts  us  paft  doubting  ;  for  I  afk  any  one, 
whether  he  be  not  invincibly  confcious  to  himfelf  of  a 
different  perception,  when  he  looks  on  the  fun  by  day, 
and  thinks  on  it  by  night  ;  when  h~  actually  taftes 
wormwood,  or  fmells  a  rofe,  or  only  thinks  on  that 
favour  or  odour  ?  We  as  plainly  find  the  difference 
there  is  between  any  idea  revived  in  our  minds  by  our 
own  memory,  and  actually  coming  into  our  minds  by 
our  fenfes,  as  we  do  between  any  two  dilUnct  ideas.  If 
any  one  fay,  a  dream  may  do  the  fame  thing,  and  all 
thefe  ideas  may  be  produced  in  us  without  any  ex 
ternal  objects,  he  may  pleafe  to  d/eam  that  I  make 
him  this  anfwer :  i.  That  it  is  no  great  matter,  whe 
ther  I  remove  his  fcruple,  or  no  ;  where  all  is  but  a 
dreary  reafoning  and  arguments  are  of  no  ufe,  truth: 
and  knowledge  nothing.  2.  That  I  believe  he  will 
allow  a  very  manifeft  difference  between  dreaming  of 
being  in  the  fire,  and  being  actually  in  it.  But  yet 
if  he  be  refolved  to  appear  fo  fceptical,  as  to  maintain 
that  what  I  call  being  actually  in  the  fire  is  nothing 
but  a  dream,  and  that  we  cannot  thereby  certainly 
know,  that  any  fuch  thing  as  fire  actually  exi  Is  with 
out  us  :  I  anfwer,  that  we  certainly  finding  that  plea- 
fure  or  pain  follows  upon  the  application  of  certain 
objects  to  us,  whofe  exiitence  we  perceive,  or  dream 
that  v/e  perceive  by  our  fenfes  ;  this  certainty  is  as 
great  as  our  happinefs  or  mifery,  beyond  whicji  we 
have  no  concernment  to  know,  or  to  be.  So  that  I 
think,  we  may  add  to  the  two  former  forts  of  know 
ledge  this  alfo,  of  the  exiftence  of  particular  external 
objects,  by  that  perception  and  confeioufnefs  we  have 
of  the  actual  entrance  of  ideas  from  them,  and  allow 
thefe  three  degrees  of  knowledge^  viz:,  intuitive^  de- 
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tnonftrative,  and  fenjitive ;  in  each  of  which,  there 
are  different  degrees  and  ways  of  evidence  and  cer 
tainty. 

$  15.     Knowledge  not  always  clear,  where  tie  Ideas 

are  fo. 

BUT  fince  our  knowledge  is  founded  on,  and  employed 
about  our  ideas  only,  will  it  not  follow  from  thence, 
that  it  is  conformable  to  our  ideas  ;  and  that  where 
our  Ideas  are  clear  and  diftincl,  or  obfcure  and  con- 
fufed,  our  knowledge  will  be  fo  too  ?  To  which  I  an- 
fwer,  No  :  For  our  knowledge  confifting  in  the  per 
ception  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  any  two 
ideas,  its  clearnefs  or  obfcurity  coniills  in  the  clearnefs 
or  obfcurity  of  that  perception,  and  not  in  the  clear 
nefs  or  obfcurity  of  the  ideas  themfelves  j  v.  g.  a  man 
that  has  as  clear  ideas  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle,  and 
of  equality  to  two  right  ones,  as  any  mathematician  in 
the  world,  may  yet  have  but  a  very  obfcure  percep 
tion  of  their  agreement,  and  fo  have  but  a  very  ob 
fcure  knowledge  of  it.  But  ideas,  which  by  reafon  of 
their  obfcurity  or  otherwife,  are  confufed,  cannot  pro 
duce  anyclear  or  diftinft  knowledge  ;  becaufe  as  far 
as  any  ideas  are  confufed,  fo  far  the  mind  cannot  per 
ceive  clearly  whether  they  agree  or  difagree  :  Or,  to 
exprefs  the  fame  thing  in  a  way  lefs  apt  to  be  mifun- 
derftood,  he  that  hath  not  determined  the  ideas  to 
the  words  he  ufes,  cannot  make  proportions  of  them,, 
of  whofe  truth  he  can  be  certain*. 

CHAP.  III. 

OF  THE  EXTENT  OF  HUMAN  KNOWLEDGE. 
§  I- 

KNOWLEDGE,  as  has  been  faid,  lying  in  the 
perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of 
any  of  our  ideas,  it  follows  from  hence,  that, 

I.     No  farther  than  we  have  Ideas. 
FIRST,  We  can  have  knowledge  no  farther  than  we. 
have  ideas. 
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$2.     2.  No  farther  than  we  can  perceive   their  A" 

greement  or  Dif Agreement. 

SECOXDLT,  That  we  can  have  no  knowledge  farther 
than  we  can  have  perception  of  that  agreement  or  dif- 
agreemenf.  Which  perception  being,  i.  Either  by 
intuition,  or  the  immediate  comparing  any  two  ideas  : 
or,  2.  By  reafon,  examining  the  agreement  or  difagree- 
ment  of  two  ideas,  by  the  intervention  of  fome  others: 
or,  3.  Byfenfatton,  perceiving  the  existence  of  parti 
cular  things  :  Hence  it  alfo  follows, 

§  3«     3«  Intuitive  Knowledge  extends  itfelf  not  to  all 

the  Relations  o/  all  our  Ideas. 

TuiXDLr,  That  we  cannot  have  an  intuitive  knowledge, 
that  faail  extend  itfelf  to  all  our  ideas,  and  all  that  we 
would  know  about  them,  becaufe  we  cannot  examine 
and  perceive  all  the  relations  they  have  one  to  an 
other  by  juxta-poiition,  or  an  immediate  comparifon 
one  with  another.  Thus  having  the  ideas  of  an  ob- 
tufe,  and  an  acute  angled  triangle,  both  drawn  from 
equal  bafes,  and  between  parallels,  I  can,  by  intuitive 
knowledge,  perceive  the  one  not  to  be  the  other,  but 
cannot  that  way  know  whether  they  be  equal  or  no  ; 
becaufe  their  agreement  or  difagreement  in  equality 
can  never  be  perceived  by  an  immediate  comparing 
them  :  The  difference  of  figure  makes  their  parts  in 
capable  of  an  exa£i  immediate  application  j  and  there 
fore,  there  is  need  of  fome  intervening  quantities  to 
meafure  them  by,  which  is  demonitration,  or  rational 
knowledge. 

§  4.  4.  Nor  Demonftrative  Knowledge. 
FoURTULTj  It  follows  alfo,  from  what  is  above  obferv- 
ed,  that  our  rational  knowledge  cannot  reach  to  the 
whole  extent  of  our  ideas:  Becaufe  between  two  dif-» 
ferent  ideas  we  would  examine,  we  cannot  always  find 
fuch  mediums,  as  we  can  connect  one  to  another  with, 
an  intuitive  knowledge,  in  all  the  parts  of  the  deduc 
tion  j  and  wherever  that  fails,  we  come  fhort  of  know-* 
ledge  and  demonflration. 

§5.    5.  Senjitive  Knowledge  narrower  than  either. 
FIFTHLT,  Se?i/itive  knowledge,    reaching   no    farther 
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than  the  exiftence  of  things  actually  prefent  to  our 
fenfes,  is  yet  much  narrower  than  either  of  the  for 
mer. 

$  6.  6.  Our  Knowledge,  therefore,  narrower  tlan  our 

Ideas. 

FROM  all  which  it  is  evident,  that  the  extent  of  our 
knowledge  comes  not  only  fhort  of  the  reality  of  things, 
but  even  of  the  extent  of  our  own  ideas.  Though 
our  knowledge  be  limited  to  our  ideas,  and  cannot  ex 
ceed  them  either  in  extent  or  perfection  ;  and  though 
thefe  be  very  narrow  bounds,  in  refpecT:  of  the  extent 
of  all  being,  and  far  fhort  of  what  we  may  juftly  ima 
gine  to  be  in  fome  even  created  understandings,  not 
tied  down  to  the  dull  and  narrow  information  is  to  be 
received  from  fome  few  and  not  very  acute  ways  of 
perception,  fuch  as  are  our  fenfes  ;  yet  it  would  be 
well  with  us  if  our  knowledge  were  but  as  large  as 
our  ideas 9  and  there  were  not  many  doubts  and  in 
quiries  concerning  the  iJeas  we  have,  whereof  we  are 
not,  nor  1  believe  ever  fhall  be  in  this  world  refolved. 
Neverthelefs,  I  do  not  q  tie  ft  ion  but  that  human  know 
ledge,  under  the  prefent  circumftances  of  our  beings 
and  confutations,  may  be  curried  much  farther  than 
it  hitherto  has  been,  if  men  would  fincerely,  and  with 
freedom  of  mind,  employ  all  that  induftry  and  labour 
of  thought,  in  improving  the  means  of  difcovering 
truth,  which  they  do  for  the  colouring  or  fupport  of 
falfehocd,  to  maintain  a  fyftem,  intereft  or  party  they 
are  once  engaged  in.  Rut  yet  after  all,  I  think  i  may 
without  injury  to  human  perfeaion,  be  confident,  that 
our  knowledge  would  never  reach  to  all  we  might  de- 
fire  to  know  concerning  thofe  ideas  we  have;  nor  be 
able  to  farmount  ail  the  difficulties,  and  refolve  all 
the  qaeftions  that  might  arife  concerning  any  of  them. 
We  have  the  iJeeu  of  ifquare,  a  circle,  and  equality; 
and  yet,  perhaps,  fhall  never  be  able  to  find  a  circle 
eiqual  to  a  fquare,  and  certainly  know  that  it  is  fo. 
We  have  the  ideas  of  matter  and  thinking,  but  poffi- 
bly  {hall  never  be  able  to  know,  whether  any  mere 
material  being  thinks,  or  no  3  it  being  impoffible  for 
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us,  by  the  contemplation  of  our  own  ideas,  without 
revelation,  to  difcover,  whether  Omnipotency  has  not 
given  to  fome  fyftems  of  matter  fitly  difpofed,  a  power 
to  perceive  and  think,  or  elfe  joined  and  fixed  to  mat 
ter  fo  difpofed,  a  thinking  immaterial  fubftance  ;  it 
being,  in  refpeft  of  our  notions  not  much  more  re 
mote  from  our  comprehenfion  to  conceive,  that  God 
can,  if  he  pleafes,  fuperadd  to  matter  a  faculty  of 
thinking,  than  that  he  mould  fuperadd  to  it  another 
fubftance,  with  a  faculty  of  thinking ;  fince  we  know 
not  wherein  thinking  confifts,  nor  to  what  fort  of  fub- 
ftances  the  Almighty  has  been  pleafed  to  give  that 
power,  which  cannot  be  in  any  created  being,  but 
merely  by  the  good  pleafure  and  bounty  of  the  Crea 
tor.  For  I  fee  no  contradiction  in  it,  that  the  firft 
eternal  thinking  Being  fliould,  if  he  pieafed,  give  to 
certain  fyftems  of  created  fenfelefs  matter,  put  toge 
ther,  as  he  thinks  fit,  fome  degrees  of  fenfe,  percep 
tion  and  thought :  Though,  as  I  think,  I  have  prov 
ed,  lib.  4.  cb.  10.  it  is  no  lefs  than  a  contradiction  to 
fuppofe  matter  (which  is  evidently  in  its  own  nature 
void  of  fenfe  and  thought)  fhould  be  that  eternal  firil 
thinking  Being.  What  certainty  of  knowledge  can 
any  one  have  that  fome  perceptions,  fuch  as,  v.  g.  plea 
fure  and  pain,  mould  not  be  in  fome  bodies  themielves, 
after  a  certain  manner  modified  and  moved,  as  well 
as  that  they  fhould  be  in  an  immaterial  fubftance,  up 
on  the  motion  of  the  parts  of  body  ?  Body,  as  far  as 
we  can  conceive,  beir.g  able  only  to  ftrike  and  sfFect 
body  ;  and  motion,  according  to  the  utmoft  reach  of 
our  idea*)  being  able  to  produce  nothing  but  motion  j 
fo  thf:t  when  we  allow  it  to  produce  pleafure  or  pain, 
or  the  idea  of  a  colour  or  found,  we  are  fain  to  quit 
our  reafon,  go  beyond  our  ideas,  and  attribute  it 
wholly  to  the  good  pleafure  of  our  Maker.  For  fince 
we  muft  allow  he  has  annexed  effeds  to  motion,  which 
we  can  no  way  conceive  motion  able  to  produce,  what 
reafon  have  we  to  conclude,  that  he  could  not  order 
them  as  well  to  be  produced  in  a  fubject  we  cannot 
conceive  capable  of  them,  as  well  as  in  a  fubjeft  we 
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cannot  conceive  the  motion  of  matter  can  any  way 
operate  upon  ?  1  fay  not  this,  that  I  would  any  way 
leilen  the  belief  of  the  foul's  immateriality  :  I  am  not 
here  fpeaking  of  probability,  but  knowledge  ;  and  I 
think  not  only,  that  it  becomes  the  modefty  of  philo- 
fophy  not  to  pronounce  magifterially,  where  we  want 
that  evidence  that  can  produce  knowledge  j  but  alfo, 
that  it  is  of  ufe  to  us  to  difcern  how  far  our  know 
ledge  does  reach  :  for  the  ftate  we  are  at  prefent  in, 
not  being  that  of  vifion,  we  muft,  in  many  things, 
content  ourfelves  with  faith  and  probability  ;  and  in 
the  prefent  queflion,  about  the  immateriality  of  the 
foul,  if  our  faculties  cannot  arrive  at  demonftrative 
certainty,  we  need  not  think  it  ftrange  All  the  great 
ends  of  morality  and  religion  are  well  enough  fecured, 
\yithout  philofophical  proofs  of  the  foul's  immateria 
lity  :  fince  it  is  evident,  that  he  who  made  us  at  firit 
begin  to  fubfiil  here,  fenfible  intelligent  beings,  and 
for  feveral  years  continued  us  in  fuch  a  ftate,  can  and 
will  rellore  us  to  the  like  ftate  of  fenfibility  in  an 
other  world^  and  make  us  capable  there  to  receive  the 
retribution  he  has  defigned  to  men,  according  to  their 
doings  in  this  life;  and  therefore  it  is  not  of  fuch 
mighty  neceflity  to  determine  one  way  or  the  other, 
as  fome  over-zealous  for  or  againft  the  immateriality 
of  the  foul,  have  been  forward  to  make  the  world  be 
lieve,  who,  either  on  the  one  fide,  indulging  too 
much  their  thoughts  immerfed  altogether  in  matter, 
can  allow  no  exiftence  to  what  is  not  material  ;  or 
who,  on  the  other  fide,  finding  not  cogitation  within 
the  natural  powers  of  matter,  examined  over  and  over 
again  by  the  utmolt  intention  of  mind,  have  the  con 
fidence  to  conclude,  that  Onanipotency  itfelf  cannot 
give  perception  and  thought  to  a  fubftance  which  has 
the  modification  of  folidity.  He  that  confiders  how 
hardly  fenfation  is,  in  our  thoughts,  reconcileable  to  ex 
tended  matter,  or  exiftence  to  any  thing  that  hath  no 
cxtenfion  at  all,  will  confefs,  that  he  is  very  far  from 
certainly  knowing  what  his  foul  is.  It  is  a  point 
which  feems  to  me  to  be  put  out  of  the  reach  of  out 
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knowledge  :  And  he  who  will  give  himfelf  leave  to 
confider  freely,  and  look  into  the  dark  and  intricate 
part  of  each  hypothecs,  will  fcarce  find  his  reafon  able 
to  determine  him  fixedly  for  or  againfl  rlie  foul's  ma 
teriality  ;  fince  on  which  fide  foever  he  views  it,  ei 
ther  as  an  unextenued  fubftance,  or  as  a  thinking  ex 
tended  matter,  the  difficulty  to  conceive  either,  will, 
whilft  either  alone  is  in  his  thoughts,  Hill  drive  him 
to  the  contrary  fide  ;  an  unfair  way  which  fome 
men  take  with  themfelves,  who,  becaufe  of  the  un- 
conceivablenefs  of  fomething  they  find  in  one,  throw 
themfelves  violently  into  the  contrary  hypothefis, 
though  altogether  as  unintelligible  to  an  unbiafled 
undei {landing.  This  ferves  not  only  to  fhow  the 
weaknefs  and  fcantinefs  of  our  knowledge,  but  the 
infignificant  triumph  of  fuch  fort  of  arguments,  which, 
drawn  from  our  own  views,  may  fatisfy  us  that  we 
can  find  no  certainty  on  one  fide  of  the  queflion,  but 
do  not  at  all  thereby  help  us  to  truth  by  running  into 
the  oppolite  opinion,  which,  on  examination,  will  be 
found  clogged  with  equal  difficulties.  For  what  fafety, 
what  advantage  to  any  one  is  it,  for  the  avoiding  the 
feeming  abfurdities,  and  to  him  unfurmountable  rubs, 
he  meets  with  in  one  opinion,  to  take  refuge  in  the 
contrary,  which  is  built  on  fomething  altogether  as 
inexplicable,  and  as  far  remote  from  his  comprehen- 
fion  ?  It  is  paft  controverfy,  that  we  have  in  us  fome 
thing  that  thinks  ;  our  very  doubts  about  what  it  is, 
confirm  the  certainty  of  its  being,  though  we  muft 
content  ourfelves  in  the  ignorance  of  what  kind  of 
being  it  is  ;  and  it  is  as  vain  to  go  about  to  be  fcepti- 
cal  in  this,  as  it  is  unreafonable  in  moil  other  cafes  to 
be  pofitive  againfl  the  being  of  any  thing,  becaafe  we 
cannot  comprehend  its  nature  ;  for  1  would  fain 
know  what  fubftance  exifts,  that  has  not  fomething  in 
it  which  manifeftly  baffles  our  underflandings.  Other 
fpirits,  who  fee  and  know  the  nature  and  inward  con- 
flitution  of  things,  how  much  muft  they  exceed  us  in 
knowledge?  To  which  if  we  add  larger  comprehenfion, 
which  enables  them  at  one  glance  to  fee  the  connec- 
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tion  and  agreement  of  very  many  ideas,  and  readily 
fupplies  to  them  the  intermediate  proofs,  which  we 
by  ilngle  and  flow  fteps,  and  long  poring  in  the  dark, 
hardly  at  laft  find  out,  and  are  often  ready  to  forget 
one  before  we  have  hunted  out  another  ;  we  may 
guefs  at  fome  part  of  the  happinefs  of  fuperior  ranks 
of  fpirits,  who  have  a  quicker  and  more  penetrating 
fight,  as  well  as  a  larger  field  of  knowledge.  But  to 
return  to  the  argument  in  hand;  our  knowledge^  I  fay, 
is  not  only  limited  to  the  paucity  and  imperfections 
of  the  ideas  we  have,  and  which  we  employ  it  about, 
but  even  comes  fhort  of  that  too.  But  how  far  it 
reaches,  let  us  now  inquire. 

§  7.  How  far  our  Knowledge  reaches. 
THE  affirmations  or  negations  we  make  concerning 
the  ideas  we  have,  may,  as  I  have  before  intimated 
in  general,  be  reduced  to  thefe  four  forts,  viz.  iden 
tity,  co-exiftence,  relation,  and  real  exiftence.  I  mall 
examine  how  far  our  knowledge  extends  in  each  of 
thefe. 

§  8.     i.  Our  Knowledge  of  Identity  and  Diverjity 

as  far  as  our  Ideas. 

FIRST,  As  to  identity  and  diverjity,  in  this  way  of  the 
agreement  or  difagreemeut  of  our  ideas,  our  intuitive 
knowledge  is  as  far  extended  as  our  ideas  themfelves  : 
and  there  can  be  no  idea  in  the  mind,  which  it  does 
not  prefently,  by  an  intuitive  knowledge,  perceive  to 
be  what  it  is,  and  to  be  different  from  any  other. 

§  9.  2.  Of  Co-exijlence  a  very  little  way. 
SECONDLY  As  to  the  fecond  fort,  which  is  the  agree 
ment  or  disagreement  of  our  ideas  in  co-exigence ;  in 
this,  our  knowledge  is  very  ihort,  though  in  this  con- 
fifts  the  greateft  and  moil  material  part  of  our  know 
ledge  concerning  fubftances.  For  our  ideas  of  the 
fpecies  of  fubftances  being,  as  I  have  (howed,  nothing 
but  certain  collections  of  fimple  ideas  united  in  one 
fubjecl:,  and  fo  co-exifting  together  ;  v.  g.  our  idea  of 
flame  is  a  body  hot,  luminous,  and  moving  upward  ; 
of  gold,  a  body  heavy  to  a  certain  degree,  yellow, 
malleable,  and  fufible  :  Thefe,  or  fome  fuch  complex 
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i'.cas  as  thcfe  in  mens  minds,  do  thefe  two  names  of 
the  different  fubitances,  flame,  and  gold,  fland  for. 
When  we  would  know  any  thing  farther  concerning 
thcfe,  or  any  other  fort  of  fubflances,  what  do  we  in 
quire,  but  what  other  qualities  or  powers  thefe  fub- 
ftances  have  or  have  not  ?  which  is  nothing  elfe  but 
to  know  what  other  iimple  ideas  do  or  do  not  co-exift 
with  thofe  that  make  up  that  complex  idea. 

§  10.     Becaufe   the    Connection  between  mojl  Jimple 

Ideas  is  unknown- 

THIS,  how  weighty  and  coniiderable  a  part  foever  of 
human  fcience,  is  yet  very  narrow,  and  fcarce  any  at 
all.  The  reafon  whereof  is,  that  the  fimple  ideas 9 
whereof  our  complex  ideas  of  fubflances  are  made  up, 
are,  for  the  moil  part,  fuch  as  carry  with  them,  in 
their  own  nature,  no  viable  neceffary  connection  or 
incGiififtency  with  any  other  fimple  ideas,  whofe  co- 
exiflence  with  them  we  would  inform  ourfelves  about, 

§  1 1 .  Efpecially  of  fecondary  Dualities. 
THE  ideas  that  our  complex  ones  of  fubftances  are 
made  up  of,  and  about  which  our  knowledge  con 
cerning  fubilances  is  moll  employed,  are  thofe  of  their 
fecondary  qualities  ;  which  depending  all  (as  has  been 
ihown)  upon  the  primary  qualities  of  their  minute 
and  infenfible  parts,  or  if  not  upon  them,  upon  fome- 
thing  yet  more  remote  from  our  comprehenuon,  it 
is  irnpoffible  we  fhould  know  which  have  a  neceffary 
union  or  inconfiftency  one  with  another  :  For  not 
knowing  the  root  they  fpring  from,  not  knowing  what 
fize,  figure,  and  texture  of  parts  they  are,  on  which 
depend,  and  from  which  refult  thofe  qualities  which 
make  our  complex  idea  of  gold,  it  is  impoflible  we 
fhould  know  what  other  qualities  refult  from,  or  are 
incompatible  with  the  fame  conflitution  of  the  infen 
fible  parts  of  gold ;  and  fo  confequently  muft  always 
co-exift  with  that  complex  idea  we  have  of  it,  or  elfe 
are  inconjiftejit  with  it. 

§  12.    Becaufe  all  Connexion  between  any  fecondary 

and  primary  Dualities  is  undifcoverable. 
BESIDES  this  ignorance  of  the  primary  qualities  of  the 
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infenfible  parts  of  bodies,  on  which  depend  all  their 
fecondary  qualities,  there  is  yet  another  and  more  in 
curable  part  of  ignorance,  which  fets  us  more  remote 
from  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  co-exifttnce  or  in-co- 
exiftence  (if  I  may  fo  fay)  of  different  ideas  in  the 
fame  fubjeft  ;  and  that  is,  tjiat  there  is  no  difcover- 
able  connection  between  any  fecondary  quality  t  and 
th of c  primary  qualities  which  it  depends  on. 

S'3-    . 

THA ',•  the  fize,  figure,  and  motion  of  one  body  mould 
caufe  a  change  in  the  fize,  figure,  and  motion  of  an- 
other  body,  is  not  beyond  our  conception  :  The  fepa- 
ration  of  the  parts  of  one  body  upon  the  intrufion  of 
another  ;  and  the  change  from  reft  to  motion  upon 
impulfe ;  thefe,  and  the  like,  feem  to  us  to  have  fome 
connexion  one  with  another.  And  if  we  knew  thefe 
primary  qualities  of  bodies,  we  might  have  reafon  to 
hope  we  might  be  able  to  know  a  great  deal  more  of 
thefe  operations  of  them  one  upon  another  :  But  our 
minds  not  being  able  to  difcover  any  connexion  be 
twixt  thefe  primary  qualities  of  bodies,  and  the  fen- 
fations  that  are  produced  in  us  by  them,  we  can  ne 
ver  be  able  to  eltablilh  certain  and  undoubted  rules 
of  the  confequences  or  co-exigence  of  any  fecondary 
qualities,  though  we  could  difcover  the  fize,  figure,  or 
motion  of  thofe  invifible  parts  which  immediately  pro 
duce  them.  We  are  fo  far  from  knowing  what  figure, 
fize,  or  motion  of  parts  produce  a  yellow  colour,  a 
fweet  tafte,  or  a  fharp  found,  that  we  can"  by  no 
means  conceive  how  any  Jiz=ey  figure,  or  motion  of 
any  particles,  can  poffibly  produce  in  us  the  idea  of 
any  colour,  tafte  or  found  whatfoever;  there  is  no  con 
ceivable  connexion  betwixt  the  one  and  the  other. 

§  M- 

IN  vain  therefore,  mall  we  endeavour  to  difcover  by 
our  ideas  (the  only  true-  way  of  certain  and  univerlal 
knowledge)  what  other  ideas  are  to  be  found  conflant- 
ly  joined  with  that  of  our  complex  idea  of  any  fub- 
ftance;  fince  we  neither  know  the  real  conflitution  of 
the  minute  parts  on  which  their  qualities  do  depend, 
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nor,  did  we  know  them,  could  we  discover  any  necef- 
fary  connexion  between  them  and  any  of  ihzfecondary 
qualities,  which  is  nectfTary  to  be  done  before  we  can 
certainly  know  their  necejfary  co-cxiftence.  So  that 
let  our  complex  idea  of  any  fpecies  of  fubftances  be 
what  it  will,  we  can  hardly,  from  the  fimple  ideas 
contained  in  it,  cerfuitily  determine  the  necejjciry  eo- 
exiftence  of  any  other  quality  whatfoever.  Our  know 
ledge  in  all  thefe  inquiries  reaches  very  little  farther 
than  our  experience.  Indeed,  fome  few  of  the  primary 
qualities  have  a  neceffary  dependence  and  viiible  con 
nection  one  with  another,  as  figure  neceflarily  fuppofes 
extenfion  ;  receiving  or  communicating  motion  by  im- 
pulfe  fuppofes  folidity.  But  though  thefe,  arid  perhaps 
fome  other  of  our  ideas  have,  yet  there  are  fa  few  of 
them  that  have  a  vi/ible  connection  one  with  another, 
that  we  can  by  intuition  or  demonftration  difcoverthe 
co-exiilence  of  very  few  of  the  qualities  are  to  be 
found  united  in  fubrtances,  and  we  are  left  only  to 
the  afliiianceof  our  fenfes,  to  make  known  to  us  what 
qualities  they  contain.  For  of  all  the  qualities  that  are 
co-exiftent  in  any  fubject,  without  this  dependence  and 
evident  connection  of  their  ideas  one  with  another, 
we  cannot  know  certainly  any  two  to  co-exijl  any  far 
ther  than  experience,  by  our  fenfes,  informs  us. 
Thus,  though  we  fee  the  yellow  colour,  and  upon 
trial  find  the  weight,  malleablenefs,  fusibility,  and 
fixednefs,  that  are  united  in  a  piece  of  gold  ;  yet  be- 
<:aufe  no  one  of  thefe  ideas  has  any  evident  dependence, 
or  nect-ffary  connection  with  the  other,  we  cannot 
certainly  know,  that  where  any  four  of  thefe  are,,  the 
fifth  will  be  there  alfo,  how  highly  probable  foever  it 
may  be  ;  becaufe  the  higheft  probability  amounts  not 
to  certainty,  without  which  there  can  be  no  true 
knowledge.  For  this  co-exigence  can  be  no  farther 
known  than  it  is  perceived  ;  and  it  cannot  be  per 
ceived,  but  either  in  particular  fubjefts,  by  the  ob- 
fervation  of  our  fenfes,  or  in  general,  by  the  necefTary 
connexion  of  the  ideas  themfelves. 
VOL.  III.  B 
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§  15.  Of  Repugnancy  to  co-exijlence  larger. 
As  to  incompatibility  or  repugnancy  to  co-exij!encet  we 
may  know,  that  any  fubject  can  have  of  each  fort  of 
primary  qualities,  but  one  particular  at  once  ;  v.  g. 
each  particular  extenfion,  figure,  number  of  parts, 
motion,  excludes  all  other  of  each  kind.  The  like 
alfo  is  certain  of  all  fenfible  ideas  peculiar  to  each 
fenfe  ;  for  whatever  of  each  kind  is  prefent  in  any 
fubject,  excludes  all  other  of  that  fort ;  v.  g.  no  one 
fubjed  can  have  two  fmells  or  two  colours  at  the  fame 
time.  To  this  perhaps,  will  be  faid,  has  not  an  opal, 
or  an  infufion  of  lignum  neplniicum,  two  colours  at 
the  fame  time  ?  To  which  I  anfwer,  that  thefe  bodies, 
to  eyes  differently  placed,  may  at  the  fame  time  afford 
different  colours  :  but  I  take  liberty  alfo  to  fay,  that 
to  eyes  differently  placed,  it  is  different  parts  of  the 
object  that  reflect  the  particles  of  light  ;  and  therefore 
it  is  not  the  fame  part  of  the  object,  and  fo  not  the 
very  fame  fubject,  which  at  the  fame  time  appears 
both  yellow  and  azure  :  For  it  is  as  impofiible  that 
the  very  fame  particle  of  any  body  fliculd  at  the  fame 
time  differently  modify  or  reflect  the  rays  of  light,  as 
that  it  mould  have  two  different  figures  and  textures 
at  the  fame  time. 

§  1 6.  Of  tie  Co-exigence  of  Powers  a  very  little  way. 
BUT  as  to  tie  powers  of fuljlances  to  change  the  fen 
fible  qualities  of  other  bodies,  which  make  a  great  part 
of  our  inquiries  about  them,  and  is  no  inconfiderable 
branch  of  our  knowledge,  I  doubt,  as  to  thtfe,  whe 
ther  our  knowledge  reaches  much  farther  than  our  ex 
perience  ;  or  whether  we  can  come  to  the  difcovery 
of  rcoft  of  thefe  powers,  and  be  certain  that  they  are 
in  any  fubject,  by  the  connection  with  any  of  thofe 
ideas  which  to  us  make  its  effcnce.  Beoaufe  the  ac 
tive  and  paffive  powers  of  bodies,  and  their  ways  of 
operating,  confiding  in  a  texture  and  motion  cf  parts, 
which  we  cannot  by  any  means  come  to  difcover,  it 
is  but  in  very  few  cafes  we  can  be  able  to  perceive 
their  dependence  on,  or  repugnance  to  any  of  thofe 
ideas  which  make  our  complex  one  of  that  fort  of 
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things.  I  have  here  inflanced  in  the  corpufcularian 
hypothecs,  as  that  which  is  thought  to  go  farthefl  in 
an  intelligible  explication  of  the  qualities  of  bodies  ; 
and  I  fear  the  weaknefs  of  human  underftanding  is 
fcarce  able  to  fubftitute  another,  which  will  afford  us 
a  fuller  and  clearer  difcovery  of  the  neceffary  connec 
tion  and  co-exijlejtce  of  the  powers  which  are  to  be  ob- 
ferved  united  in  feveral  forts  of  them.  This  at  leafl 
is  certain,  that  whichever  hypothecs  be  cleared  and 
trueft  (for  of  that  it  is  not  my  bufinefs  to  determine), 
our  knowledge  concerning  corporeal  fubftances  will 
be  very  little  advanced  by  any  of  them,  till  we  are 
made  to  fee  what  qualities  and  powers  of  bodies  have 
a  ticcejjary  connection  or  repugna?icy  one  with  another  ; 
which  in  the  prefent  ftste  of  philofophy,  I  think,  we 
know  but  to  a  very  fmall  degree  ;  and  I  doubt  whe 
ther,  with  thofe  faculties  we  have,  we  fl:all  ever  be 
able  to  carry  our  general  knowledge  (I  fay  not  parti 
cular  experience)  in  this  part  much  farther.  Expe 
rience  is  that  which  in  this  part  we  muft  depend  on  ; 
and  it  were  to  be  wifhed  that  it  were  more  im 
proved.  We  find  the  advantages  fome  mens  gene- 
rdus  pains  have  this  way  brought  to  the  ftock  of  na 
tural  knowledge  ;  and  if  others,  efpecially  the  phi- 
lofophers  by  fire,  who  pretend  to  it,  had  been  fo  wary 
ia  their  obfervations,  and  fincere  in  their  reports,  as 
thofe  who  call  themfelves  philofophers  ought  to  have 
been,  our  acquaintance  with  the  bodies  here  about 
us,  and  our  infight  into  their  powers  and  operations, 
had  been  yet  much  greater. 

$  17.      Of  Spirits  yet  narrower. 

IF  we  are  at  a  lofs  in  refpeft  of  the  powers  and  ope 
rations  of  bodies,  I  think  it  is  eaiy  to  conclude,  we  are 
?;u;ch  more  in  the  dark  in  reference  to  fpirits  ;  whereof 
ive  naturally  have  no  ideas,  but  what  we  draw  from, 
that  of  our  own,  by  reflecting  on  the  operations  of 
our  own  fouls  within  u's,  as  far  as  they  can  come 
within  our  obfervation.  But  how  inconfiderable  a 
rank  the  fpirits  that  inhabit  our  bodies  hold  amongft 
thofe  various  and  poffibly  innumerable  kinds  of  no- 
B  2 
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bier  beings,  and  how  far  fhort  they  come  of  the  en 
dowments  and  perfections  of  cherubims  and  feraphims, 
and  infinite  forts  of  fpirits  above  us,  is  what,  by  a 
tranfient  hint  in  another  place,  I  have  offered  to  my 
reader's  confideration. 
§  1 8.  3.  Of  otic r  Relations  it  i*  net.  cafy  to  fay 

how  far. 

As  to  the  third  fort  of  our  knowledge,  vi-z.  the  agree' 
ment  or  ilif agreement  of  any  of  our  ideas  in  a?iy  other 
relation  :  this,  as  it  is  the  largeft  field  of  our  know 
ledge,  fo  it  is  hard  to  determine  how  far  it  may  ex 
tend  ;  becaufe  the  advances  that  are  made  in  this  part 
of  knowledge,  depending  on  cur  fagacity  in  finding 
intermediate  ideas,  that  may  fhow  the  relations  and 
habitudes  of  ideas^  whofe  co-exiftence  is  not  confider- 
ed,  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  tell  when  we  are  tit  an  end 
of  fuch  difcoverics  ;  and  when  reafon  has  all  the  helps 
it  is  capable  of,  for  the  rinding  of  proofs,  or  examin 
ing  the  agreement  or  difigreement  of  remote  ideas. 
They  th.it  are  ignorant  of  algebra  cannot  imagine  the 
wonders  in  this  kind  are  to  be  done  by  it  :  and  what 
farther  improvements  and  helps,  advantageous  to 
other  parts  of  knowledge,  the  fagacious  mind  of  ma  a 
may  yet  find  out,  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine.  This 
at  lea':l  I  believe,  that  the  ideas  of  quantity  are  not 
thofe  alone  that  are  capable  of  demonft ration  and 
knowledge;  and  that  other,  and  perhaps  more  ufeful 
parts  of  contemplation,  would  afford  us  certainty,  if 
vice?,  paftions,  and  domineering  intcr.-ft,  did  not  op- 
pofe  or  menace  fuch  endeavours. 

M  o  rality  capable  of  Demonft  re  ti  n . 
The  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being,  infinite  in  power, 
goodnefs  and  wifdom,  whofe  work  man  {Lip  we  are, 
and  on  whom  we  depend  ;  and  the  idea  of  on  delves, 
as  undemanding  rational  beings,  being  fuch  as  are 
clear  in  us,^  would,  I  fuppcfe,  if  duly  confide  red  and 
purfued,  afford  fuch  foundations  of  our  duty  and  rules 
of  aftion,  as  niigU  phce  morality  among  ft  tic  fcienas 
capable  of  Jcmonjiraiun  ,  wherein  I  doubt  not  but 
from  felf-cvident  pro^ofitions,  by  necdiary  confe- 
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quences,  as  incontefh'ble  as  thofe  in  mathematics,  the 
meafures  of  right  and  wrong  might  be  made  out  to 
any  one  that  will  apply  hiinfelf  with  the  fame  indif- 
ferency  and  attention  to  the  one,  as  he  does  to  the 
other  of  thefe  faiences.  The  relation  of  other  modes 
may  certainly  be  perceived,,  as  well  as  thofe  of  num 
ber  and  extenfion  :  and  I  cannot  fee  why  they  mould 
not  alfo  be  capable  of  demonftration,  if  due  methods 
•were  thought  on  to  examine  or  purfue  their  agree 
ment  or  difagreement.  Whsrs  there  is  no  property, 
there  is  no  injttflice,  is  a  proportion  as  certain  as  any 
demonftration  in  Kuclid  :  for  the  idea  of  property  be 
ing  a  right  to  any  thing  ;  and  the  idea  to  which  the 
name  injujllce  is  given,  being  the  invalion  or  violation 
of  that  right  ;  it  is  evident,  that  thefe  ideas  being 
thus  eftabliihed,  and  thefe  names  annexed  to  them,  I 
can  as  certainly  know  this  proportion  to  be  true,  as 
that  a  triangle  has  three  angles  equal  to  two  right 
ones.  Again,  No  government  allows  abfolute  liberty  : 
The  idea,  of  government  being  the  efiablimment  of  fo- 
ciety  upon  certain  rules  or  laws  which  require  con 
formity  to  them  ;  and  the  idw  of  abfolute  liberty  be 
ing  for  any  one  to  do  whatever  he  pleafes  ;  I  am  as 
capable  of  being  certain  of  the  truth  of  this  propoii- 
tionr  a*  of  any  in  the  mathematics. 

§  ly.   Two  things   have  made  moral  Ideas    thought 
incapable  of  Demoriftration.     Their  complex ednefs^ 
and  want  of  fcnfible  reprefentations. 
THAT  which  in  this  rtfpect  has  given    the   advantage 
to  the  ideas  of  quantity,  and  made  them  thought  more 
capable  of  certainty  and  demonftration,  is, 

Firjit  That  they  can  be  let  d  wn  and  reprefented 
by  fenilble  marks,  which  have  a  greater  and  nearer 
correfpondence  with  them  than  any  words  or  founds 
whatfoever.  Diagrams  drawn  on  paper  ?.re  copies  of 
the  ideas  in  the  mind,  and  not  liable  to  the  uncertain 
ty  that  words  carry  in  their  figmficadon.  An  angle, 
circle  or  fquare,  drawn  in  lines,  lies  open  to  the  view, 
and  cannot  be  mift<ikepi  :  it  remains  unchangeable,  and 
may  at  leifure  be  confidereil  and  examined,  and  the 
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demon  ft  ration  be  revifed,  and  all  the  parts  of  it  may 
be  gone  over  more  than  once  without  any  danger  of 
the  leiifl  change  in  the  ideas.  This  cannot  be  thus 
done  in  mural  ideas  ;  we  have  no  fenfible  marks  that 
referable  them,  whereby  we  can  let  them  down  ;  we 
have  nothing  but  words  to  exprefs  them  by,  which 
though,  when  written,  they  remain  the  fame,  yet  the 
ideas  they  ftand  for  may  change  in  the  fame  man  ;  and 
it  is  very  feldom  that  they  are  not  different  in  differ 
ent  perfons. 

&tc;mi'y,  Another  thing  that  makes  the  greater  dif 
ficulty  in  ethics,  is3  that  meral  ideas  are  commonly 
more  complex  than  thofe  of  the  figures  ordinarily  con- 
fidered  in  mathematics.  From  whence  thefe  two  in- 
conveniencies  follow:  Firjl>  That  their  names  are  of 
more  uncertain  {ignification,  the  precife  collection  of 
iimple  ideas  they  ftand  for  not  being  fo  eafily  agreed 
on,  and  fo  the  fign  that  is  ufed  for  them  in  communi 
cation  always,  and  in  thinking  often,  does  not  ftea- 
dily  carry  with  it  the  fame  idea.  Upon  which  the 
fame  diforder,  confulion  and  error  follows,  as  would 
if  a  man,  going  to  demonilrate  fomething  of  a  hepta 
gon,  mould  in  the  diagram  he  took  to  do  it,  leave  out 
one  of  the  angles,  or  by  overfight  make  the  figure 
•with  one  angle  more  than  the  name  ordinarily  im 
ported,  or  he  intended  it  fhould,  when  at  firft.  he 
thought  of  his  demonftration.  This  often  happens, 
and  is  hardly  avoidable  in  very  complex  moral  ideas, 
where  the  fame  name  being  retained,  one  sngle,  i.  e. 
one  fimple  idea  is  left  out  or  put  in,  in  the  complex 
one  (Hill  called  by  the  fame  name)  more  at  one  time 
than  another.  Secondly,  From  the  complexednefs  of 
thefe  moral  ideas,  there  follows  another  inconvenience, 
viz.  that  the  mind  cannot  eafily  retain  thofe  precife 
combinations,  fo  exaftly  and  perfectly  as  is  neceflary 
in  the  examination  of  the  habitudes  and'correfpond- 
dences,  agreements  or  difagreements,  of  feveral  of 
them  one  with  another  ;  efpecially  where  it  is  to  be 
judged  of  by  long  deductions,  and  the  intervention  of 
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feveral  other  complex  ideas,  to   Lhow    the  agreement 
or  difagreement  of  two  remote  ones. 

The  great  help  agaiuil  this  which  mathematicians 
find  in  diagrams  and  figures,  which  remain  unalterable 
in  their  draughts,  is  very  apparent,  and  the  memory 
would  often  have  great  difficulty  otherwise  to  re 
tain  them  ib  exactly  whilft  the  mind  went  over  the 
parts  of  them  ftep  by  Hep,  to  examine  their  feveral  cor- 
refpondences.  And  though  in  carting  up  a  long  fum, 
either  in  addition,  multiplication,  or  divifton,  every 
part  be  only  a  progreffion  of  the  mind,  taking  a  view 
of  its  own  ideas,  and  co^iidering  their  agreement  or 
difagreement  ;  and  the  refolution  of  the  queftion  be 
nothing  but  the  refult  of  the  whole,  made  up  of  fuch 
particulars,  whereof  the  mind  has  a  clear  perception  : 
yet  without  fetting  down  the  feveral  parts  by  marks, 
whofe  precife  fignifications  are  known,  and  by  marks 
that  lalt  and  remain  in  view  when  the  memory  had 
let  them  go,  it  would  be  almoit  impoflible  to  carry  fo 
many  different  ideas  in  mind,  without  confounding  or 
letting  (lip  fome  parts  of  the  reckoning,  and  thereby 
making  all  our  reafonings  about  it  ufelefs.  In  which 
cafe,  the  cyphers  or  marks  help  not  the  mind  at  all 
to  perceive  the  agreement  of  any  two  or  more  num 
bers,  their  equalities  or  proportions  ;  that  the  mind 
has  only  by  intuition  of  its  own  ideas  of  the  numbers 
thernfelves  :  But  the  numerical  characters  are  helps 
to  the  memory,  to  record  and  retain  the  feveral  ideas 
about  which  the  demonflration  is  made,  whereby  a 
man  may  know  how  far  his  intuitive  knowledge,  in 
furveying  feveral  of  the  particulars,  has  proceeded  ; 
that  fo  he  may  without  confufion  go  on  to  what  is  yet 
unknown,  and  at  laft  have  in  one  view  before  him 
the  refult  of  all  his  perceptions  and  reafonings. 

§23.  R  erne  dies  of  tkofe  D  iffic  ulties . 
ONTE  part  of  tkefe  dif advantages  in  moral  ideas,  which 
has  made  them  be  thought  not  capable  of  demonflra 
tion,  may  in  a  good  meafure  be  remedied  by  defini 
tions,  fetting  down  that  collection  of  iimple  ideas, 
which  every  term  fhall  (land  for,  and  then  ufing 
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the  terms  fteadily  and  conftantly  for  that  precife  col 
lection.  And  what  methods  algebra,  or  fomething  of 
cthqt  kind,  may  hereafter  fuggeft,  to  remove  the  other 
difficulties,  is  not  eafy  to  foretel.  Confident  I  am, 
that  if  men  would  in  the  fame  method,  and  with  the 
fame  indifferency,  fearch  after  moral,  as  they  do  ma 
thematical  truths,  they  would  find  them  to  have  a 
ftronger  connexion  one  with  another,  and  a  more  ne- 
ceflfary  confequer.ee  from  our  clear  and  dittinft  ideas , 
and  to  come  nearer  perfect  demonftration  than  is  com 
monly  imagined,  But  much  of  this  is  not  to  be  ex 
pelled,  whilit  the  delire  of  el'tcem,  riches,  or  power, 
makes  men  efpoufe  the  well  endowed  opinions  in  fa- 
fhion,  and  then  feek  arguments  either  to  make  good 
their  beauty,  or  varnilh  over  and  cover  their  defor 
mity  :  nothing  being  fo  beautiful  to  the  eye  as  truth 
is  to  the  mind  ;  nothing  fo  deformed  and  irreconcile- 
able  to  the  underitanding  as  a  lie.  For  though  ma 
ny  a  man  can  with  fatisfaction  enough  own  a  no  very 
handfome  wife  in  his  bofom  ;  yet  who  is  bold  enough 
openly  to  avow,  that  he  has  efpoufed  a  falfehood,  and 
received  into  his  breaft  fo  ugly  a  thing  as  a  lie  ? 
Whilft  the  parties  of  men  cram  their  tenets  down  all 
xnens  throats,  whom  they  can  get  into  their  power, 
without  permitting  them  to  examine  their  truth  or 
falfehood,  and  will  not  let  truth  have  fair  play  in  the 
world,  nor  men  the  liberty  to  fearch  after  it  ;  what 
improvements  can  be  expected  of  this  kind?  What 
greater  light  can  be  hoped  for  in  the  moral  fciences  ? 
The  fubjedt  part  of  mankind  i«  moft  places  might,  in* 
flead  thereof,  with  Kgypti&t  bondage  ex pect  Egyp'ian 
darknefs,  were  not  the  candle  of  the  Lord  fet  up  by 
himfelf  in  mens  minds,  which  it  is  impoflible  for  the 
breath  or  power  of  man  wholly  to  extinguiih. 

§21.      Of  real    Exigence:    ^ve    have    an    intuitive 

Kn-w  ledge  of  our  own  ;  demotijlrative,   of  God's; 

Jcnfitivc,  offomefew  other  things. 

As  to  the  fourth  fort  of  our  knowledge,  viz.   of  the 

real  actual  exiflence   of  things,  we  have  an    intuitive 

knowledge  of   our    own    exi/tcnce  ;   a    demonstrative 
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knowledge  of  the  exiftence  of  a  God.  Of  the  exifttnce 
of  any  thing  elfe,  we  have  no  other  but  a  fcnlitive 
knowledge,  which  extends  not  beyond  the  objects  pre- 
fent  to  our  fenfes. 

§  22.      Our  Ignorance  great* 

OUR  knowledge  being  fo  narrow,  as  I  have  /howed,  it 
will  perhaps  give  us  fome  light  into  the  prefent  flate 
of  our  minds,  if  we  look  a  little  into  the  dark  fide, 
and  take  a  view  of  our  ignorance  :  which  being  infi 
nitely  larger  than  our  knowledge,  may  ferve  much 
to  the  quieting  of  difputes,  ami  improvement  of  ufe- 
ful  knowledge  j  if  difcovcring  how  far  we  have  clear 
and  diftincl:  ideas,  we  confine  our  thoughts  Tvithin  the 
contemplation  of  thofe  things  that  are  within  the  reach 
of  our  understandings,  and  launch  not  out  into  that 
abyfs  of  darknefs  (where  we  have  not  eyes  to  fee,  nor 
faculties  to  perceive  any  thing)  out  of  a  preiumption, 
that  nothing  is  beyond  our  comprehension.  But  to 
be  fatisfied  of  the  folly  of  fuch  a  conceit,  we  need  not 
go  far.  He  that  knows  any  thing,  knows  this  in  the 
firil  place,  that  he  need  not  feek  long  for  inftances  of 
his  ignorance.  The  meaneft  and  molt  obvious  things 
that  come  in  our  way,  have  dark  fides,  that  the 
quickeft  light  cannot  penetrate  into.  The  cleareft  and 
molt  enlarged  underflandings  of  thinking  men  find 
themfelves  puzzled,  and  at  a  lofs,  in  every  particle 
of  matter.  We  (hall  the  lefs  wonder  to  find  it  fo, 
when  we  conlider  the  caufes  of  our  ignorance  y  which,, 
from  what  has  been  faid,  I  fuppofe,  will  bs  found  to? 
be  chiefly  thefe  three: 

Fir/I,  Want  of  ideas. 

Secondly,  Want  of   a    difcoverable  connection  be 
tween  the  ifoas  we  have. 

Thirdly ^  Want  of  tracing  and  examining  our  ideas. 

§  23.  Firjl,  One  caufe  of  it,  ivant  of  Ideas,  either 
fuch  as  we  have  no  conception  of,  or  fuch  as  p#rti~ 
cularly  we  have  ?iot. 

FIRST,  There  are  fome  things,  and  thofe  not  a  few, 
that  we  are  ignorant  of  for  want  of  ideas* 
B5 
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Firjl,  All  the  fimple  ideas  we  have,  are  confined  (as 
I  have  iliown)  to  thofe  we  receive  from  corporeal  ob- 
je&s  by  fenfation,  and  from  the  operations  of  our  own 
minds   as   the   objects  of  reflection.      But  how  much 
thefe  few  and  narrow  inlets  are  difproportionate  to  the 
vail  whole  extent  of  all  beings,  will  not  be  hard   to 
perfuade  thofe  who  are  not  fo  foolifh  as  to  think  their 
fpan  the  meafure  of  all  things.      What  other  fimpl« 
ideas  it  is  poilible  the  creatures  in  other  parts  of  the 
univerfe  may  have,  by  the  affiftance  of  fenfes  and  fa 
culties  more  or  perfefter  than   we   have,  or  different 
from  ours,  it  is  not  for  us  to  determine  :   But  to    fay, 
or  think  there  are  no  fach,  becaufe  we  conceive   no 
thing  of  them,  is  no   better  an    argument,  than  if  a 
blind  man  mould  be  pofitive  in  it,  that  there   was  no 
fuch  thing  as   light   and   colours,  becaufe  he  had  no 
manner  of  idea  of  any  fuch  thing,  nor   could  by   any 
means  frame  to  himfelf  any  notion  about  feeing.   The 
ignorance  and  darknefs  that  is  in  us,  no  more  hinders 
nor  confines  the  knowledge  that  is  in  others,  than  the 
blindriefs  of  a  mole  is  an  argument  againft  the  quick- 
iightednefs  of  an  eagle.     He  that  will  confider  the  in 
finite  power,  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  the  Creator   of 
all  things,  will  find  reafon  to  think,  it  was  not  all  laid 
out  upon    fo   inconfiderable,    mean,    and   impotent  a 
creature  as  he  will  find  vnan  to  be,  who,    in  all  proba 
bility,  is  one  of  the  loweft  of  all  intellectual   beings. 
What  faculties,   therefore,  other  fpecies  of  creatures 
have  to  penetrate  into  the  nature  and  inmofl  conflitu- 
tions  of  things,  what  ideas  they  may  receive  of  them, 
far  diiFerent  from  ours,  we  know  not.     This  we  know, 
and  certainly  find,  that  we  want  feveral  other   views 
of  them,  befides  thofe  we  have,  to  make  difcoveries  of 
them  more  perfect.     And  we  may  be  convinced   that 
the  ideas  we  can  attain  to  by  our  faculties,  are  very 
difproportionate  to  things  themfelvts,  when  a  pofitive 
clear  diftindt  one  of  fubftance  itfelf,  which  is  the  foun 
dation  of  all  the  reft,  is  concealed  from  us.    But  want 
of  ideas  of  this  kind  being  a  part  as  well  as   caufe   of 
our   ignorance,    cannot  be  defcribed-     Only  this,  I 
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think,  I  may  confidently  fay  of  it,  that  the  intellectual 
and  fenfible  world,  are  in  this  perfectly  alike  ;  that 
th:it  part,  which  we  fee  of  either  of  them,  holds  no 
proportion  with  .what  we  fee  not ;  and  whatfoever  we 
can  reach  with  our  eyes,  or  our  thoughts,  of  either  of 
them,  is  but  a  point,  almoft  nothing  in  companion  of 
the  reft. 

§  24  <  Becaufe  of  tkeir  Ktm&teneft. 
SECONDLT,  Another  great  caufe  of  ignorance  is  the 
want  of  ideas  we  are  capable,  of.  As  the  want  of  ideas  * 
which  our  faculties  are  not  able  to  give  us,  {huts  us 
wholly  from  thofe  views  of  things,  which  it  is  reafon- 
able  to  think  other  brings,  perfedler  than  we,  have,  of 
which  we  know  nothing  ;  fo  the  want  of  ideas  I  now 
fpeak  of,  keeps  us  in  ignorance  of  things  we  conceive 
capable  of  being  known  to  us.  Bulk^  figure,  and  mo 
tion,  we  have  ideas  of:  But  though  we  are  not  with 
out  ideas  of  thefe  primary  qualities  of  bodies  in  gene 
ral,  yet  not  knowing  what  is  the  particular  />:///£,  fi 
gure  >  and  mtotittti  of  the  greatefl  part  of  the  bodies  of 
the  univerfe,  we  are  ignorant  of  the  feveral  powers, 
efficacies,  and  ways  of  operation,  whereby  the  effects 
which  we  daily  fee  are  •  produced.  Thefe  are  hid 
from  us  in  fome  things,  by  being  too  remote  ;  and  in 
others,  by  being  too  minute.  When  we  confider  the 
vail  diflance  of  the  known  and  vifible  parts  of  the 
world,  and  the  reafcns  we  have  to  think,  that  what 
lies  within  our  ken,  is  but  a  fmall  part  of  the  immenfe 
univerfe,  we  ihall  then  diicover  an  huge  abyfs  of  ig 
norance.  What  are  the  particular  fabrics  of  the  great 
mattes  of  matter,  which  make  up  the  whole  itupen- 
dous  frame  of  corporeal  beings,  how  far  they  are  ex 
tended,  what  is  their  motion,  and  how  continued  or 
communicated,  and  what  influence  they  have  one  upo'i 
another,  are  contemplations  that  at  iirft  glimpfe  our 
thoughts  lofe  themfelves  in.  If  we  narrow  our  con 
templation,  and  confine  our  thoughts  to  this  little  can 
ton,  1  mean  this  fyftem  of  our  fun,  and  the  grofTer 
mattes  of  matter  that  vilibly  move  about  it ;  what 
feveral  forts  of  vegetables,  animals,  and  iatdle&ual 
B6 
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corporeal  beings,  infinitely  different  from  thofe  of  our 
little  ipot  of  earth,  may  there  probably  be  in  the  other 
planets,  to  the  knowledge  of  which,  even  of  their  out 
ward  figures  and  parts,  we  can  no  way  attain,  whilft 
we  are  confined  to.  this  earth  ;  there  being  no  natural 
means,  either  by  feniation  or  refleftioiu  to  convey 
their  certain  ideas  into  our  minds  ?  They  are  out  of 
the  reach  of  thofe  inlets  of  all  our  knowledge  ;  and 
what  forts  of  furniture  and  inhabitants  thofe  manfions 
contain  in  them,  we  cannot  fo  much  as  guefs,  much 
lefs  have  clear  and  diftinft  ideas  of  them. 

§  25.  Becaufe  of  their  Minutenfs. 
IF  a  great,  nay,  far  the  greater!  part  of  the  feveral 
ranks  of  lodizs  in  the  univerfe  efcape  our  notice  by 
their  remotenefs,  there  are  others -that  are  no  lefs  con 
cealed  from  us  by  their  tad/tut enffs.  Thefe  infenlible 
corpufcles  being  the  active  parts  of  matter,  and  the 
great  iriitruments  of  nature,  on  which  depend  not  only 
all  their  fecondary  qualities,  but  alfo  moll  of  their  na 
tural  operations  ;  our  want  of  precife  diftinct  ideas  of 
their  primary  qualities,  keeps  us  in  an  incurable  ig 
norance  of  what  we  deiire  to  know  about  them.  I 
doubt  not  but  if  we  could  difcovcr  the  figure,  fize, 
texture,  and  motion  of  the  minute  conflituent  parts 
of  any  two  bodies,  we  fbould  know  without  trial  fe 
veral  of  their  operations  one  upon  another,  as  we  do 
now  the  properties  of  a  fquare  or  a  triangle.  Did 
we  know  the  mechanical  affections  of  the  particles  of 
rhubarb,  hemlock,  opium,  and  a  man)  as  a  watchmaker 
does  thofe  of  a  watch,  whereby  it  performs  its  opera 
tions,  and  of  a  file,  which  by  rubbing  on  them  will 
alter  the  figure  of  any  of  the  wheels  ;  we  mould  be 
able  to  tell  beforehand,  that  rhubarb  will  purge,  hem 
lock  kill,  and  opium  make  a  man  fleep,  as  well  as  a 
watchmaker  can,  that  a  little  piece  of  paper  laid  on 
the  balance  will  keep  the  watch  from  going,  till  it  be 
removecf;  or  that  fome  fmall  part  of  it  being  rubbed 
by  a  file,  the  machine  would  quite  lofe  its  motion, 
and  the  watch  go  no  more.  The  diffolving  of  filver 
in  Qfuafortit)  and  gold  in  aqua  regia,  and  not  vice 
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verfa,  would  be  then  perhaps  no  more  difficult  to 
know,  than  it  is  to  a  fmith  to  underftand  why  the 
turning  of  one  key  will  open  a  lock,  and  not  the  turn 
ing  of  another.  But  whilft  we  are  deftitute  of  fenfes 
acute  enough  to  difcover  the  minute  particles  of  bo 
dies,  and  to  give  us  ideas  of  their  mechanical  affec 
tions,  we  mull  be  content  to  be  ignorant  of  their  pro 
perties  and  ways  of  operation  ;  nor  can  we  be  aflured 
about  them  any  farther  than  fome  few  trials  we 
make  are  able  to  reach  :  But  whether  they  will  fuc- 
ceed  again  another  time,  we  cannot  be  certain.  This 
hinders  our  certain  knowledge  of  univerfal  truths 
concerning  natural  bodies  :  and  our  reafon  carries  us 
herein  very  little  beyond  particular  matter  of  facl. 

§  2,6.      Hence  m  Science  of  Bodies. 

AND  therefore  I  am  apt  to  doubt,  that  how  far  foever 
human  indnilry  may  advance  ufeful  and  experimental 
philoiophy  in  phyjicai  thing?, ' fcientifical  will  Hill  be 
out  of  our  reich  ;  becaufe  we  want  perfect  and  ade 
quate  ideas  of  thofe  very  bodies  whieh  are  neareft  to 
us,  and  moft  under  our  command.  Thofe  which  we 
have  ranked  into  claffes  under  names,  and  we  think 
ourfelves  beft  acquainted  with,  we  have  but  very  im. 
perfect  and  incomplete  ideas  of.  DiitincT:  ideas  of  the 
leveral  forts  of  bodies  that  fall  under  the  examination 
of  our  fenfes,  perhaps  we  may  have  j  but  adequate 
ideas,  I  fufpedt,  we  have  not  of  any  one  amongft  them. 
And  though  the  former  of  thefe  will  ferve  us  for 
common  ufe  and  difcourfe,  yet  whilft  we  want  the  lat 
ter,  we  are  not  capable  of  fcientifical  knowledge,  nor 
fhall  ever  be  able  to  difcover  general,  inftruclive,  un- 
queftionable  truths  concerning  them.  Certainty  and 
dtmonflration  are  things  we  muft  not  in  thefe  matters 
pretend  to.  By  the  colour,  figure,  tafte,  and  fmell, 
and  other  fenfible  qualities,  we  have  as  clear  and  dif- 
tincl:  ideas  of  fage  arid  hemlock,  as  we  have  of  a  circle 
and  a  triangle  ;  but  having  no  ideas  of  the  particular 
primary  qualities  of  the  minute  parts  of  either  of 
thefe  plants,  nor  of  other  bodies  which  we  would  ap 
ply  them  to,  we  cannot  tell  what  effects  they  will  pro- 
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duce  ;  nor  when, we  fee  thofe  effects,  can  we  fo  much 
as  guefs,  much  lefs  know  their  manner  of  production. 
Thus  having  no  ideas  of  the  particular  mechanical  af 
fections  of  the  minute  parts  of  bodies  that  are  within 
our  view  and  reach,  we  are  ignorant  of  their  conlti- 
tutions,  powers,  and  operations  ;  and  of  bodies  more 
remote,  we  are  yet  more  ignorant,  net  knowing  fo 
much  as  their  very  outward  fhapes,  or  the  fcniible 
and  grolier  parts  of  their  conftitutions. 

§  27.      Much  lefs  of  Spirits. 

THIS,  at  fjrft  fight,  will  {how  us  how  difproportionate 
our  knowledge  is  to  the  whole  extent  even  of  material 
beings  :  to  \vhich  if  we  add  the  confideration  of  that 
infinite  number  of  fpirits  that  may  be,  and  probably 
are,  which  are  yet  mere  remote  from  our  knowledge, 
whereof  We  have  no  cognifance^nor  can  frame  to  our- 
felves  any  diiHncl  ideas  of  their  feveral  ranks  and 
forts,  we  ihall  find  this  caufe  of  ignorance  conceal 
from  us,  in  an  impenetrable  obfcurity,  almoft  the 
whole  intellectual  world  ;  a  greater  certainly,  and 
more  beautiful  world  than  the  material.  For  bating 
fome  very  few,  and  thofe,  if  I  may  fo  call  them,  fu- 
perficial  ideas  of  fpirit,  which  by  reflection  we  get  of 
our  own,  and  from  thence  the  belt  we  can  colkcl  of 
the  Father  of  all  fpirits,  the  eternal  independent  An- 
thor  of  them  and  us  and  all  things  ;  we  have  no  cer 
tain  information,  fo  much  as  of  the  exiilence  of  other 
fpirits,  bat  by  revelation.  Angels  of  all  forts  are 
naturally  beyond  our  difcovery  :  'And  all  thofe  intelli 
gences,  whereof  it  is  likely  there  are  more  orders  than 
of  corporeal  fubflances,  are  things  whereof  our  na 
tural  faculties  give  us  no  certain  account  at  all.  That 
there  are  minds  and  thinking  beings  in  other  men  as 
well  as  himfelf,  every  man  has  a  reafon,  from  their 
words  and  actons,  to  be  fatisfied  ;  and  the  knowledge 
of  his  own  mind  cannot  fuffer  a  man  that  ccnfiders, 
to  be  ignorant  that  there  is  a  God.  But  that  there 
are  degrees  of  fpiritual  beings  between  us  and  the 
great  God,  who  is  there  that  by  his  own  fearch  and 
ability  can  come  to  know  ?  Much  lefs  have  we  dif. 
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tirict  ideas' of  their  different  natures,  conditions,  ftates, 
powers^  and  fereral  confutations,  wherein  they  agree 
or  differ  from  one  another,  and  from  us  ;  and  there* 
fore  in  what  concerns  their  different  fpecies  and  pro 
perties,  we  are  under  an  abfoiute  ignorance. 

§  28.     Secondly,  Want  of  a  difcoverable    Connexion 

between  Ideas  we  have. 

SECONDLY,  What  a  fmall  part  of  the  fubftantial  be 
ings  that  are  in  the  univerfe,  the  want  of  ideas  leave 
open  to  our  knowledge,  we  have  feen.  In  the  next 
place,  another  caufe  of  ignorance,  of  no  lefs  moment, 
is  a  want  of  a  difcoverabk  connexion  between  thofe 
ideas  we  have;  for  wherever  we  want  that,  we  a?e 
utterly  incapable  of  univerfal  and  certain  knowledge  ; 
and  are,  as  in  the  former  cafe,  left  only  to  obfervation 
and  experiment  ;  which,  how  narrow  and  confined  it 
is,  how  far  from  general  knowledge,  we  need  not  be 
told.  I  ihall  give  fome  few  inftances  of  this  caufe  of 
our  ignorance,  and  fo  leave  it.  It  is  evident  that  the 
bulk,  figure,  and  motion  of  feveral  bodies  about  us, 
produce  in  us  feveral  fen  fat  ions,  as  of  colours,  founds, 
taiies,  fmells,  pleafure  and  pain,  &c.  Thefe  mecha 
nical  affections  of  bodies  having  no  affinity  at  all  with 
thofe  ideas  they  produce  in  us  (there  being  no  con 
ceivable  connection  between  any  impulfe  of  any  fort 
of  body,  and  any  perception  of  a  colour,  or  fmell, 
which  we  find  in  our  minds),  we  can  have  no  diftinct 
knowledge  of  fuch  operations  beyond  our  experience, 
and  can  reafon  no  otherwife  about  them,  than  as  ef 
fects  produced  by  the  appointment  of  an  infinitely 
wife  Agent,  which  perfectly  furpafs  our  comprehen- 
lions.  As  the  ideas  of  fenfible  fecondary  qualities 
which  we  have  in  our  minds,  can  by  us  be  no  way 
deduced  from  bodily  caufes,  nor  any  correfpondence 
or  connection  be  found  between  them  and  thofe  pri 
mary  qualities  which  (experience  fhows  us)  produce 
them  in  us ;  fo,  on  the  other  (ide,  the  operation  of  our 
minds  r.poti  our  bodies  is  as  unconceivable.  Kow 
any  thought  mould  produce  a  motion  in  body,  is  as 
remote  from  the  nature  of  our  ideas,  as  how  any  bo- 
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dy  fhould  produce  any  thought  in  the  mind.  That  it 
is  fo,  if  experience  did  not  convince  us,  the  conficiera- 
tion  of  the  things  themfelves  would  never  be  able  in 
the  lead  to  difcover  to  us.  Thefe,  and  the  like,  though 
they  have  a  conftant  and  regular  connection,  in  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  things,  yet  that  connection  being 
not  difcoverable  in  the  ideas  themfelves,  which  ap 
pearing  to  have  no  neceflary  dependence  one  on  ano 
ther,  we  can  attribute  their  connection  to  nothing  elfe 
but  the  arbitrary  determination  of  that  all-wife  Agent, 
who  has  made  them  to  be,  and  to  operate  as  they  do, 
in  a  way  wholly  above  our  weak  understandings  to 
conceive. 

§  29.     Injlances. 

IN  fome  of  our  ideas  there  are  certain  re)ations,  ha- 
bitudes,  and  connections,  fo  vifibly  included  in  the  na 
ture  of  the  ideas  themfelves,  that  we  cannot  conceive 
them  feparable  from  them  by  any  power  whatfoever  ; 
and  in  thefe  only  we  are  capable  of  certain  and'uni- 
verfal  knowledge.  Thus  the  idea  of  a  right-lined  tri 
angle  neceflarily  carries  with  it  an  equality  of  its 
angles  to  two  right  ones.  Nor  can  we  conceive  this 
relation,  this  connection  of  thefe  two  ideas,  to  be  pof- 
fibiy  mutable,  or  to  depend  on  any  arbitrary  power, 
which  of  choice  made  it  thus,  or  could  make  it  other- 
wife.  But  the  coherence  and  continuity  of  the  parts 
of  matter  ;  the  production  of  fenfation  in  us  of  co 
lours  and  founds,  &c.  by  impulfe  and  motion  ;  nay, 
the  original  rules  and  communication  of  motion  being 
fuch,  wherein  we  can  difcover  no  natural  connection 
with  any  ideas  we  have,  we  cannot  but  afcribe  them  to 
the  arbitrary  will  apd  good  pleafure  of  the  wife  Ar 
chitect.  I  need  not,  I  think,  here  mention  the  re- 
furrection  of  the  dead,  the  future  flare  of  this  globe 
of  earth,  and  fuch  other  things,  which  are  by  every 
one  acknowledged  to  depend  wholly  on  the  determi 
nation  of  a  free  Agent,  The  things  that,  as  far  as 
our  obfervation  reaches,  we  conftantly  find  to  proceed 
regularly,  we  may  conclude  do  aft  by  a  law  fet  them, 
but  yet  by  a  law  that  we  know  not  j  whereby,  though 
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caufes  work  fteadily,  and  effects  conftantly  flow  from 
them,  yet  their  connexions  and  dependence*  being  not 
difcoverable  in  our  ideas,  we  can  have  but  an  experi 
mental  knowledge  of  them.  From  all  which  it  is  eafy 
to  perceive  what  a  darknefs  we  are  involved  in,  how 
little  it  is  of  being,  and  the  things  that  are,  that  we 
are  capable  to  know.  And  therefore  we  fhall  do  no 
injury  to  our  knowledge,  when  we  modetlly  think 
with  ourfelves,  that  we  are  fo  far  from  being  able  to 
comprehend  the  whole  nature  of  the  univerfe,  and  all 
the  things  contained  in  it,  that  we  are  toot  capable  of  a 
philofophical  knowledge  of  the  bodies  that  are  about  us, 
and  make  a  part  of  us;  concerning  their  fecondary  qua 
lities,  powers,  and  operations,  we  can  have  no  uni- 
verfal  certainty.  Several  effects  come  erery  day 
within  the  notice  of  our  fenfes,  of  which  we  have  fo 
far  Jenjitive  knowledge  ;  but  the  caufes,  manner,  and 
certainty  of  their  production,  for  the  two  foregoing 
reafons,  we  muft  be  content  to  be  ignorant  of.  In 
thtfe  we  can  go  no  farther  than  particular  experience 
informs  us  of  matter  of  fact,  and  by  analogy,  to  guefs 
what  effects  the  like  bodies  are,  upon  other  trials,  like 
to  produce.  But  as  to  a  perfect  Jcicnce  of  natural 
bodies,  (not  to  mention  fpiritual  beings)  we  are,  I 
think,  fo  far  from  being  capable  of  any  fuch  thing, 
that  I  conclude  it  loft  labour  to  feek  after  it. 

§  30.  'thirdly.  Want  of  tracing  our  Ideas. 
"THlRDLr,  Where  we  have  adequate  ideas,  and  where 
there  is  a  certain  and  difcoverabie  connection  between 
them,  yet  we  are  often  ignorant,  for  want  of  tracing 
thofe  ideas  ivhich  we  h?vve,  or  may  have  ;  and  for 
•Want  of  finding  out  thofe  intermediate  ideas,  which 
may  mow  us  what  habitude  of  agreement  or  difagree- 
ment  they  have  one  vith  another.  And  thus  many 
are  ignorant  of  mathematical  truths,  not  out  of  any 
imperfection  of  their  faculties,  or  uncertainty  in  the 
things  themfelves,  but  for  want  of  application  in  ac 
quiring,  examining,  and  by  due  ways  comparing  thofe 
ideas.  That  which  has  moil  contributed  to  hinder  the 
due  tracing  of  our  idsas,  and  finding  out  their  rela- 
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tions,  and  agreements  or  difagreements  one  with  ano 
ther,  has  been,  1  fuppoft?,  the  ill  life  of  words.  It  is 
impoffible  that  men  ihould  ever  truly  feek  or  certain 
ly  difcover  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  ideas 
themfelves,  whilft  their  thoughts  flutter  about,  or 
flick  only  in  founds  of  doubtful  and  uncertain  figni- 
fications.  Mathematicians  abtlra&ing  their  thoughts 
from  names,  and  accufloming  themfelves  to  fet  before 
their  minds  the  ideas  themfelves  that  they  would  con- 
fider,  and  not  founds  inftead  of  them,  have  avoided 
thereby  a  gre£t  part  of  that  perplexity,  puddering, 
and  confufion,  which  has  fo  much  hindered  mens  pro- 
grefs  in  other  parts  of  knowledge  ;  for  whilft  they 
flick  in  words  of  undetermined  and  uncertain  fignifi- 
cation,  they  are  unable  to  diuinguifh  true  from  falfe, 
certain  from  probable,  confident  from  inconfiftent,  in 
their  own  opinions.  This  having  been  the  fate  or 
misfortune  of  a  great  part  of  the  men  of  letters,  the 
increafe  brought  into  the  flock  of  real  knowledge  has 
been  very  little,  in  proportion  to  the  fchools,  difputes 
and  writings  the  world  has  been  filled  with;  whilft 
fludents,  being  loll  in  the  great  wood  of  words,  knew 
not  whereabout  they  were,  how  far  their  difcoveiies 
were  advanced,  or  what  was  wanting  in  their  own  or 
the  general  (lock  of  knowledge.  Had  men,  in  the  dif- 
coveries  of  the  material,  done  as  they  have  in  thofe 
of  the  intellectual  world,  involved  all  in  the  obfcurity 
of  uncertain  and  doubtful  ways  of  talking,  volumes 
writ  of  navigation  and  voyages,  theories  and  flories 
of  zones  and  tides,  multiplied  and  difputed  ;  nay, 
fliips  built,  and  fleets  fet  out,  would  never  have 
taught  us  the  way  beyond  the  line  ;  and  the  Anti 
podes  would  be  (till  as  much  unknown,  as  when  it  was 
declared  herefy  to  hold  there  were  any.  Bat  having 
fpoken  fufficiently  of  words,  and  the  ill  or  carelefs  ufe 
that  is  commonly  made  of  them,  1  lhall  not  fay  any 
thing  more  of  it  here. 

§  31.     Extent  in  refpeft  of  Univerfplity. 
HITHERTO  we  have  examined  the  extent  of  our  know 
ledge,  in  refpeft  of  the  Several  forts  of  beings  that  are. 
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There  is  another  extent  of  if,  in  refpeffi  of  wnverfality, 
•which  will  alfo  deferve  to  be  conlidered  ;  and  in  this 
regard,  our  knowledge  follows  the  nature  of  our 
ideas.  If  the  uLas  are  abftraft,  whofe  agreement  or 
diiagreerneiit  we  perceive,  our  knowledge  is  univerfal; 
for  what  is  known  of  fuch  general  ideas,  will  be  true 
of  every  particular  thing,  in  whom  that  efTence,  i.  e. 
that  abftract  idea  is  to  be  found  ;  and  what  is  once 
known  of  fuch  ideas  will  be  perpetually  and  for  ever 
true.  So  that  as  to  all  general  knowledge,  we  muft 
fearch  and  find  it  only  in  our  own  minds,  and  it  is  on 
ly  the  examining  of  our  own  ideas  that  furnifheih  us 
with  that.  Truths  belonging  to  efiences  of  things 
(that  is,  to  abftracl:  ideas}  are  eternal,  and  are  to  be 
found  out  by  the  contemplation  !only  of  thofe  eflences, 
as  the  exirtence  of  things  is  to  be  known  only  from 
experience.  But  having  more  to  fay  of  this  in  the 
chapters  where  I  ihall  fpeak  of  general  and  real  know 
ledge,  this  may  here  fuffice  as  to  the  univerfality  of 
our  knowledge  in  general. 

CHAP.  IV. 

OF  THE  REALITY  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

§  I.     Obj.  Knowledge  placed  in  Ideas  may  le  all 
bare  Vifivn. 

I  DOUBT  not  but  my  reader  by  this  time  may  be 
apt  to  think,  that  I  have  been  all  this  while  only 
building  a  caftle  in  the  air  ;  and  be  ready  to  fay  to  me, 
To  what  purpofe  all  this  ftir  ?  Knowledge,  fay  you,  is 
only  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement 
of  our  own  ideas  :  but  who  knows  what  thofe  ideas 
may  be  ?  Is  there  any  thing  fo  extravagant,  -as  the 
imaginations  of  mens  brains  ?  where  is  the  head  that 
has  no  chimeras  in  it  ?  Or,  if  there  be  a  fober  and  a 
wife  man,  what  difference  will  there  be,  by  your  rules, 
between  his  knowledge  and  that  of  the  moft  extrava 
gant  fancy  in  the  world  ?  They  both  have  their  ideas* 
and  perceive  their  agreement  and  difagreement  one 
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with  another.  If  there  be  any  difference  between 
them,  the  advantage  will  be  on  the  warm-headed  man's 
fide,  as  having  the  more  ideas,  and  the  more  lively  ; 
and  fo,  by  your  rules,  he  will  be  the  more  knowing. 
If  it  be  true,  that  all  knowledge  lies  only  in  the  per 
ception  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  our  own 
ideas,  the  vifions  of  an  enthufiaft,  and  the  reafonings 
of  a  fober  man,  will  be  equally  certain.  It  is  no  mat 
ter  how  things  are  ;  fo  a  man  obferve  but  the  agree 
ment  of  his  own  imaginations,  and  talk  conformably, 
it  is  all  truth,  all  certainty.  Such  caftles  in  the  air, 
will  be  as  ftrong-holds  of  truth,  as  the  demontlrations 
of  Euclid.  That  an  harpy  is  not  a  centaur,  is  by  this 
way  as  certain  knowledge,  and  as  much  a  truth,  as 
that  a  fquare  is  not  a  circle. 

But  of  what  i'Je  is  all  this  fine  liunvkdgA  of  mens 
own  imaginations,  to  a  man  that  inquires  after  the  re 
ality  of  things  ?  It  matters  not  what  mens  fancies  are, 
it  is  the  knowledge  of  things  that  is  only  to  be  priz 
ed  ;  it  is  this  alone  gives  a  value  to  our  reafonings, 
and  preference  to  one  man's  knowledge  over  another's, 
that  it  is  of  things  as  they  really  are,  and  not  of 
dreams  and  fancies. 

§  2.  Anfw.  Not  fo,  where  Ideas  agree  with  Thoughts. 
To  which  I  anfwer,  That  if  our  knowledge  of  our 
ideas  terminate  in  them,  and  reach  no  farther,  where 
there  is  fomething  farther  intended,  our  moft  ferious 
thoughts  \vill  be  of  little  more  ufe  than  the  reveries 
of  a  crazy  brain  ;  and  the  truths  built  thereon  of  no 
more  weight,  than  the  difcourfes  of  a  man  who  fees 
things  clearly  in  a  dream,  and  with  great  afiurance  ut 
ters  them.  But  I  hope,  before  I  have  done,  to  make 
it  evident,  that  this  way  of  certainty,  by  the  know 
ledge  of  our  own  ideas 9  goes  a  little  farther  than  bare 
imagination  ;  and  I  believe  it  will  appear,  that  all  the 
certainty  of  general  truths  a  man  has,  lies  in  nothing 
elfe. 

§  3.  Anfw.  Not  fo,  wforc  Ideas  agree  with  'Things. 
IT  is  evident,  the  mind  knows  not  things  immediately, 
but  only  by  the  intervention  of  the  ideas  it  has  of 
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them.  Our  knowledge  therefore  is  real,  only  fo  far 
as  there  is  a  conformity  between  our  ideas  and  the 
reality  of  things.  But  what  mall  be  here  the  crite 
rion  ?  How  ihall  the  mind,  when  it  perceives  nothing 
but  its  own  ideas,  know  that  they  agree  with  things 
themftlves  ?  This,  though  it  feems  not  to  want  diffi 
culty,  yet,  I  think,  there  be  two  forts  of  ideas,  that, 
we  may  be  aiTured,  agree  with  things. 

§  4.     As,  i.  /Hlfmple  Ideas  do, 

FlRST,  The  firil  are  {imple  ideas,  which  fince  the 
mind,  as  has  been  {bowed,  can  by  no  means  m?ke  to 
itfelf,  muftnecefiarily  be  the  product  of  things  operat 
ing  on  the  mind  in  a  natural  way,  and  producing  there 
in  thofe  perceptions  which  by  the  wifdom  and  will  of 
our  Maker  they  are  ordained  and  adapted  to.  From 
whence  it  follows,  &"&  Jitnple  ideas  are  not  Jiffiions  of 
our  fancies,  but  the  natural  and  regular  productions 
of  things  without  us,  really  operating  upon  us,  and 
fo  carry  with  them  all  the  conformity  which  is  in 
tended,  or  which  our  ftate  requires  :  For  they  repre- 
fent  to  us  things  under  thofe  appearances  which  they 
are  fitted  to  produce  in  us,  whereby  we  are  enabled 
to  diftinguiih  the  forts  of  particular  fubftances,  to  dif- 
cern  the  ftates  they  are  in,  and  fo  to  take  them  for 
our  neceliities,  and  apply  them  to  our  ufes.  Thus 
the  idea  of  v\hitenefs,  or  bitternefs,  as  it  is  in  the  mind, 
exa&ly  anfwering  that  power  which  is  in  any  body  to 
produce  it  there,  has  all  the  real  conformity  it  can  or 
ought  to  have  with  things  without  u?.  And  this 
conformity  between  our  fimple /Wraj,  and  the  exiftence 
of  things,  is  fufHcient  for  real  knowledge. 

§  5.  Alt  complex  Ideas,  except  of  Sub/lance J'. 
SECOHDLr,  All  our  complex  ideas,  exctpt  thofe  of fub- 
Jlancc&t  being  archetypes  of  the  mind's  own  making, 
not  intended  to  be  the  copies  of  any  thing,  nor  re- 
ferred  to  the  exigence  of  any  tiling,  as  to  their  origi 
nals,  cannot  want  any  conformity  nectffary  to  real 
knowledge.  For  that  which  is  not  deiigried  to  repre- 
ient  any  thing  but  itfelf,  can  never  ba  capable  of  a 
wrong  representation,  nor  mifljad  us  from  the  true 
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apprehenfion  of  any  thing,  by  its  diflikenefs  to  it ;  and 
fuch,  excepting  thofe  of  fubftances,  are  all  our  com 
plex  ideas  ;  which,  as  I  have  fhowed  in  another  place, 
are  combinations  of  ideas  which  the  mind  by  its  free 
choice  puts  together,  without  confidering  any  connec 
tion  they  have  in  nature.  And  hence  it  is,  that  in 
all  thefe  forts  the  ideas  themfelves  are  confidered  as 
the  archetypes,  and  things  no  otherwife  regarded,  but 
as  they  are  conformable  to  them.  So  that  we  cannot 
but  be  infallibly  certain,  that  all  the  knowledge  we 
attain  concerning  thefe  ideas^  is  real,  and  reaches 
things  themfelves  ;  becaufe  in  all  our  thoughts,  rea- 
fonings  and  difcourfes  of  this  kind,  we  intend  things 
no  farther  than  as  they  are  conformable  to  our  ideas ; 
fo  that  in  thefe  we  cannot  mifs  of  a  certain  and  un 
doubted  reality. 

§  6.  Hence  tie  Reality  of  Mathematical  Knowledge. 
I  DOUBT  not  but  it  will  be  eafily  granted,  that  the 
knowledge  we  have  of  mathematical  truths •,  is  not  on 
ly  certain,  but  real  knowledge,  and  not  the  bare 
empty  vifion  of  vain  infignificant  chimeras  of  the 
b^ain  :  and  yet,  if  we  will  conlider,  we  mall  find  that 
it  is  only  of  our  own  ideas.  The  mathematician  con- 
fickrs  the  truth  and  properties  belonging  to  a  rectangle 
or  circle,  only  as  they  are  in  idea  in  his  own  mind  ; 
for  it  is  poffible  he  never  found  either  of  them  exift- 
ing  mathematically,  /.  e.  precifely  true,  in  his  life. 
But  yet  che  knowledge  he  has  of  any  truths  or  pro 
perties  belonging  to  a  circle,  or  any  other  mathematical 
figure,  are  neverthelefs  true  and  certain,  even  of  real 
things  exifting;  becaufe  real  things  are  no  farther 
concerned,  nor  intended  to  be  meant  by  any  fiich  pro- 
pofitions,  than  as  things  really  agree  to  thofe  arche 
type^  in  his  mind.  Is  it  true  of  the  idea  of  a  triangle, 
that  its  three  angles  are  equal  to  two  right  ones  ?  It 
is  true  alfo  of  a  triangle,  wherever  it  really  exifts. 
Whatever  other  figure  exifts,  that  is  not  exactly  an- 
fvverable  to  that  idea  of  a  triangle  in  his  mind,  is  not 
at  all  concerned  in  that  proportion  ;  and  therefore  he 
is  certain  all  his  knowledge  concerning  fuch  ideas>  is 
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real  knowledge  ;  becaufe  intending  things  no  farther 
than  they  agree  with  thofe  his  ideas,  he  is  fure  what 
he  knows  concerning  thofe  figures,  when  they  have 
barely  an  ideal  e xijlence  in  his  mind,  will  hold  true  of 
them  alfo,  when  they  have  a  real  exiftence  in  matter  j 
his  donfideration  being  barely  of  thofe  figures,  which 
are  the  fame,  wherever  or  however  they  exift. 

\  7.     And  of  Moral. 

AND  hence  it  follows,  that  moral  knowledge  is  as  ca- 
pable  of  real  certainty  as  mathematics  :  For  certainty 
being  but  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagree- 
ment  of  our  ideas,  and  demonstration  nothing  but  the 
perception  of  fuch  agreement,  by  the  intervention  of 
other  ideas  or  mediums,  our  moral  ideas,  as  well  as 
mathematical,  being  archetypes  themfelves,  and  fo 
adequate  and  complete  ideas,  all  the  agreement  or 
difagreement  which  we  mall  find  in  them,  will  pro 
duce  real  knowledge,  as  well  as  in  mathematical  fi 
gures. 

§  8.  Exiftence  not  required  to  make  it  real. 
FOR  the  attaining  of  knowledge  and  certainty,  it  is  re- 
quiiite  that  we  have  determined  ideas  ;  and  to  make 
our  knowledge  real,  it  is  requiiite  that  the  ideas  an- 
fwer  their  archetypes.  Nor  let  it  be  wondered,  that 
I  place  the  certainty  of  our  knowledge  in  the  confi- 
deration  of  our  ideas,  with  fo  little  care  and  regard  (as 
it  may  feem)  to  the  real  exiftence  of  things  ;  fince 
moil  of  thofe  difcourfes,  which  take  up  the  thoughts, 
and  engage  the  difputes  of  thofe  who  pretend  to  make 
it  their  bufmefs  to  inquire  after  truth  and  certainty, 
will,  I  prefume,  upon  examination,  be  found  to  bege- 
nerc.l  proportions  and  notions  in  which  exiftence  is 
not  at  all  concerned.  All  the  difcourfes  of  the  ma 
thematicians  about  the  fquaring  of  a  circle,  conic  fec- 
tions,  or  any  other  part  of  mathematics,  concern  not 
the  exiftence  of  any  of  thcfe  figures  ;  but  their  demon- 
tlraticns,  which  depend  on  tl\eir  ideas,  are  the  fame, 
whether  there  be  any  fquare  or  circle  exifting  in  the 
world  or  no.  In  the  fame  manner,  the  truth  and 
certainty  of  moral  difcourfes  afoftra£b  from  the  lives 
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of  men,  and  the  exiflence  of  thofe  virtues  in  the  world 
whereof  they  treat.  Nor  are  Tally's  Offices  lefs  true, 
becaufe  there  is  nobody  in  the  world  that  exaclly 
praftifes  his  rules,  and  lives  up  to  that  pattern  of  a 
virtuous  man  which  he  has  given  us,  and  which  ex- 
ifted  no  where,  when  he  writ,  but  in  idea.  If  it  be 
true  in  fpeculation,  i.  .<?.  in  idea,  that  ?nurder  cleferves 
death,  it  will  alfo  be  true  in  reality  of  any  aftion  that 
exifts  conformable  to  that  idea  of  murder.  As  for 
other  actions,  the  truth  of  that  proportion  concerns 
them  not.  And  thus  it  is  of  all  other  fpecies  of  things, 
which  have  no  other  effence  but  thofe  ideas  which  are 
in  the  minds  of  men. 

§  p.  Wor  will  it  be  lefs  true  or  certain^  becaufe  mo 
ral  Ideas  are  of  our  own  making  and  naming. 
BUT  it  will  here  be  faid,  that  if  moral  knowledge  be 
placed  in  the  contemplation  of  our  own  moral  ideas , 
and  thofe,  as  other  modes,  be  of  our  own  making, 
what  flrange  notions  will  there  be  otjuftice  and  tem 
perance?  What  confufion  of  virtues  and  vices,  if  every 
one  may  make  what  idea*  of  them  he  pleafes  ?  No  con 
fufion  nor  diforder  in  the  things  therafelves,  nor  the 
reafonings  about  them  ;  no  more  than  (in  mathema 
tics)  there  would  be  a  difturbance  in  the  demonilra- 
tion,  or  a  change  in  the  properties  of  figures,  and  their 
relations  one  to  another,  if  a  man  fhould  make  a  tri 
angle  with  four  corners,,  or  a  trupc-zlutn  with  four 
right  angles  ;  that  is,  in  plain  Engliih,  change  the 
names  of  the  figures,  and  call  that  by  one  name,  which 
mathematicians  call  ordinarily  by  another.  For  let 
a  man  make  to  himfelf  the  idea  of  a  figure  with 
three  angles,,  whereof  one  is  a  right  one,  and  call  it, 
if  he  pleafe,  equittiterum  or  trapex'um,  or  any  thing 
elfe,  the  properties  of,  and  demonftrations  about  that 
idea  will  be  the  fame,  as  if  he  called  it  a  rt8angi{lar 
triangle.  I  ccnfefs,  the  change  of  the  name,  by  the 
impropriety  of  fpeech,  will  at  firft  difhirb  him,  who 
knows  not  what  idea  it  ilands  for;  but  as  foon  as  the 
figure  is  drawn,  the  confequences  and  demon  ft  ration 
are  plain  and  clear.  Jua  the  fame  is  it  in  moral 
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knowledge,  let  a  man  have  the  idea  of  taking  from 
others,  without  their  confent,  what  their  honeft  in- 
duftry  has  poileiled  them  of,  and  call  this  justice,  if  he 
pleafe.  He  that  takes  the  name  here  without  the  idea 
put  to  it  will  be  miftaken,  by  joining  another  idea  of 
his  own  to  that  name  ;  but  Drip  the  idea  of  that  name, 
or  take  it  fuch  as  it  is  in  the  fpeaker's  mind,  and  the 
fame  things  will  agree  to  it,  as  if  you  called  it  injuflice. 
Indeed  wrong  names  in  moral  difcourfes  breed  ufually 
more  diforder,  becaufe  they  are  not  fo  eafily  rectified 
as  in  mathematics,  where  the  figure  once  drawn  and 
feen,  makes  the  name  ufelefs  and  of  no  force  ;  for  what 
need  of  a  lign,  when  the  thing  flgnified  is  prefent  and  in 
view  ?  But  in  moral  names,  that  cannot  be  fo  eafily  and 
fhortly  done,  becaufe  of  the  many  decompofitions  that 
go  to  the  making  up  the  complex  ideas  of  .thofe  modes. 
But  yet  for  all  this,  mifcalting  of  any  of  thofe  ideas, 
contrary  to  the  ufual  fignincation  of  the  words  of  that 
language,  hinders  not  but  that  we  may  have  certain 
and  demonftrative  knowledge  of  their  feveral  agree 
ments  and  difagreements,  if  we  will  carefully,  as  in 
mathematics,  keep  to  the  fame  precife  ideatt  and  trace 
them  in  their  feveral  relations  one  to  another,  with 
out  being  Jed  away  by  their  names.  If  we  but  fepa- 
rate  the  idea  under  confideration  from  the  fign  that 
itands  for  it,  our  knowledge  goes  equally  on  in  the 
difcovery  of  real  truth  and  certainty,  whatever  founds 
we  make  ufe  of. 

§  10.     Mif naming  diflurls  not  the  Certainty  of  the 

Knowledge. 

ONE  thing  more  we  are  to  take  notice  of,  that  where 
God,  or  any  other  law-maker  hath  defined  any  moral 
names,  thtre  they  have  made  the  eflence  of  that  fpe- 
cies  to  which  that  name  belongs  ;  and  there  it  is  not 
fafe  to  apply  or  ufe  them  otherwife  ;  but  in  other 
cafes,  it  is  bare  impropriety  of  fpeech  to  apply  them, 
contrary  to  the  common  ufage  of  the  country.  But 
yet  even  this  too  difturbs  not  the  certainty  of  that 
knowledge,  which  is  ftill  to  be  had  by  a  due  contem 
plation,  and  comparing  of  thofe  even  nick-named  ideas, 
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Ideas   of  Subftances  have  their  Arcbetyptt 

without  us. 

,  There  is  another  fort  of  co?nplex  i;leas,  which 
being  referred  to  archetypes  without  us,  may  differ 
from  them,  and  fo  oar  knowledge  about  them  may 
come  fhort  of  being  real.  Such  are  our  ideas  of 
fubftances,  which  confifting  of  a  collection  of  fimple 
ideas,  fuppofed  taken  from  the  works  of  nature,  may 
yet  vary  from  them  by  having  more  or  different  ideas 
united  in  them,  than  are  to  be  found  united  in  things 
themfelves  ;  from  whence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  they 
may,  and  often  do  fail  of  being  exactly  conformable  to 
things  themfelves. 

§12.     So  far  as  they  agree  with  thofe,  fo  far  our 

Knowledge  concerning  them  is  real. 
I  SAY  then,  that  to  have  ideas  ot  fubftances,  which,  by 
being  conformable  to  things,  may  afford  us  real  know 
ledge,  it  is  not  enough,  as  in  modes,  to  put  together 
fuch  ideas  as  have  no  inconliflence,  though  they  did 
never  before  fo  exift  ;  v.  g.  the  ideas  of  facrilege  or 
perjury,  &c.  were  as  real  and  true  ideas  before,  as  af 
ter  the  exiftence  of  any  fuch  faft.  But  our  ideas  of 
fubftances  being  fuppofed  copies,  and  referred  to  arche 
types  without  us,  muft  ft  ill  be  taken  from  fomething 
that  does  or  has  exifted  ;  they  muft  not  confitt  of  ideas 
put  together  at  the  pleafure  of  our  thoughts,  without 
any  real  pattern  they  were  taken  from,  though  we  can 
perceive  no  inconliftence  in  fuch  a  combination.  The 
reafon  whereof  is,  becaufe  we,  knowing  not  what  real 
conftitution  it  is  of  fubftances  whereon  our  fimple 
ideas  depend,  and  which  really  is  the  caufe  of  the  ftridt 
union  of  fome  of  them  one  with  another,  and  the  ex- 
clufion  of  others;  there  are  very  few  of  them  that 
we  can  be  fure  are  or  are  not  ineonfiftent  in  nature, 
any  farther  than  experience  and  fenfible  obfervation 
reach.  Herein  therefore  is  founded  the  reality  of  our 
knowledge  concerning  fubjtances,  that  all  our  complex 
ideas  of  them  muft  be  fuch,  and  fuch  only,  as  are  made 
up  of  fuch  fimple  ones  as  have  been  difcovered  to  co- 
in  nature.  And  our  ideas  being  thus  true, 
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though  not  perhaps  very  exacl  copies,  are  jet  the  fub- 
je£ts  of  real  (KS  far  as  we  have  any)  £ftow/ed^eo(  them  ; 
which  (as  has  been  already  fhown)  will  not  be  found 
to  reach  very  far  ;  but  fo  far  as  it  does,  it  will  flill  he 
real  knowledge.  Whatever  ideas  we  have,  the  agree- 
ment  we  find  they  have  with  others,  will  ilill  be 
knowledge.  If  thofe  ideas  be  abftraft,  it  will  be  gene 
ral  knowledge  ;  but  to  make  it  m// concerning  fub- 
ftances,  the  ideas  muft  be  taken  from  the  real  exiftence 
of  things.  Whatever  fimple  ideas  have  beeg  found  to 
co-exiil  in  any  fubftance,  thefe  we  may  with  confidence 
join  together  again,  and  fo  make  abftra£t  ideas  of  fub- 
itances  ;  for  whatever  have  once  had  an  union  in.  na 
ture,  may  be  united  again. 

§  13.  In  our  inquiries  about  Siibjlances,  we  inujl 
con/ider  Ideas,  and  not  confine  our  Thoughts  to 
Na,mes  or  Species  fnppofed  fet  out  by  Names. 
Ttt'S,  if  we  rightly  confider,  and  confine  not  <wr 
thoughts  and  abftracl:  ideas  to  names,  as  if  there  were, 
or  could  be  no  other  forts  of  things  than  what  known 
names  had  already  determined,  and  as  it  were  fet  out, 
we  iliould  think  of  things  with  greater  freedom  and 
lefs  confufion  than  perhaps  we  do.  It  would  poffibly 
be  thought  a  bold  paradox,  if  not  a  very  dangerous 
falfehood,  if  I  (hould  fay,  that  fome  changelings,  who 
have  lived  forty  years  together  without  any  appear 
ance  of  reafon,  are  fomething  between  a  man  and  a 
bead  ;  which  prejudice  is  founded  upon  nothing  elfe 
but  a  falfe  fuppofuion,  that  thefe  two  names,  man  and 
heafti  {land  for  di{lin6t  fpecies,  fo  fet  out  by  real  ef- 
fences,  that  there  can  come  no  other  fpecies  between 
them;  whereas,  if  we  will  abftracl:  from  thofe  names, 
and  the  fuppolition  of  fuch  fpecific  effences  made  by 
nature,  wherein  all  things  of  the  facne  denominations 
did  exa£Hy  and  equally  partake  ;  if  we  would  not  fan 
cy  that  there  were  a  certain  -number  of  thefe  eflences, 
wherein,  all  things,  as  in  moulds,  were  caft  aud  formed, 
we  fliould  find  that  the  idea  of  the  fhape,  motion,  and 
life  of  a  man  without  reafon,  is  as  much  a  diftind 
iV/i'fl,  and  make*  as  much  a  diftiad/or/  of  things  from 
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man  and  beaft,  as  the  idea  of  the  fhape  of  an  afs  with 
reafon,  would  be  different  from  either  that  of  man 
or  beaft,  and  be  a  fpecies  of  an  animal  between  or  di- 
Itind  from  both. 

§  14.      Obje£iion  again/I  a   Changeling  being  fomc- 

thing  between  a  Man  and  Beajl,  anfwer  ed. 
HERE  every  body  will  be  r|ady  to  afk,  If  changelings  may 
be  fuppofed  fomething  between  man  and  beaft,  pray 
•what  are  they  ?  I  anfwer,  Changelings  ;  which  is  as  good 
a  word  to  fignify  fomething  different  from  the  iignifi- 
cation  of  man  or  beaft,  as  the  names  man  and  beafl  are 
to  have  figniiications  different  one  from  the  ether. 
This,  well  conudered,  would  refolve  this  matter,  and 
{how  my  meaning  without  any  more  ado  :  But  1  am 
not  fo  unacquainted  with  the  zeal  of  fome  men,  which 
enables  them  to  fpin  confequences,  and  to  fee  religion 
threatened  whenever  any  one  ventures  to  quit  their 
forms  of  fpenking,  as  not  to  forefee  what  names  fuch 
a  proportion  as  this  is  like  to  be  charged  with  ;  and 
\mhout  doubt  it  will  be  aiked,  If  changelings  are  fome 
thing  between  man  and  bealt,  what  will  become  of 
them  in  the  other  world  ?  To  which  I  anfwer,  i.  It 
concerns  me  not  to  know  or  inquire.  To  their  own 
mafter  they  Hand  or  fall.  It  will  make  their  ftate 
neither  better  ncr  worfe,  whether  we  determine  any 
thing  of  it  or  no.  They  are  in  the  hands  of  a  faith 
ful  Creator  and  a  bountiful  Father,  who  difpofes  not 
of  his  creatures  according  to  our  narrow  thoughts  or 
opinions,  nor  diftinguilhes  them  according  to  names 
and  fpecies  of  our  contrivance.  And  we  that  know 
ib  little  of  this  prefent  world  we  are  in,  may,  I  think, 
content  ourfelves  without  being  peremptory  in  defin 
ing  the  different  flates  which  creatures  (hall  come  in 
to  when  they  go  off  this  ftage.  It  may  fuffice  us,  that 
he  hath  made  known  to  all  thofe  who  are  capable  of 
inflruttion,  difcourfe  and  reafoning,  that  they  (hall 
come  to  an  account,  and  receive  according  to  what 
they  have  done  in  this  body. 

§  15- 
'&vi,fecondly)  I  anfwer,  The  force  of  tliefe  mens  quef- 
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lion,  (Wa;.  tvill  you  deprive  changelings  of  a  future 
flate  ?)  is  founded  on  one  of  thefe  two  fuppofitions, 
which  are  both  falfe  :  The  firft  is,  that  all  things  that 
have  the  outward  fhape  and  appearance  of  a  man  muft 
neceffarily  be  defigned  to  an  immortal  future  being  af 
ter  this  life  :  Or,  fecondly,  that  whatever  is  of  human 
birth  muft  be  fo.  Take  away  thefe  imaginations,  and 
fuch  queftions  will  be  groundlefs  and  ridiculous.  I 
defire  then  thofe  who  think  there  is  no  more  but  an 
accidental  difference  between  themfelves  and  change 
lings,  the  eflence  in  both  being  exactly  the  fame,  to 
confider  whether  they  can  imagine  immortality  an 
nexed  to  any  outward  fhape  of  the  body  ;  the  very 
propofing  it,  is,  I  fuppofe,  enough  to  make  them  dif- 
own  it.  No  one  yet,  that  ever  I  heard  of,  how  much 
foever  immerfed  in  matter,  allowed  that  excellency  to 
any  figure  of  the  grofs  fenfible  outward  parts,  as  to 
affirm  eternal  life  due  to  it,  or  a  neceilary  confequence 
of  it  ;  or  that  any  mafs  of  matter  mould,  after  its  dif- 
folution  here,  be  again  reflored  hereafter  to  an  ever- 
lafting  ftate  of  fenfe,  perception,  and  knowledge,  only 
becaufe  it  was  moulded  into  this  or  that  figure,  and 
had  fuch  a  particular  frame  of  its  vilible  parts.  Such 
an  opinion  as  this,  placing  immortality  in  a  certain 
fuperficial  figure,  turns  out  of  doors  all  confederation 
of  foul  or  fpirit,  upon  whofe  account  alone  fome  cor 
poreal  beings  have  hitherto  been  concluded  immortal, 
and  others  not.  This  is  to  attribute  more  to  bhe  out- 
fide  than  infide  of  things  ;  to  place  the  excellency  of  a 
man  more  in  the  external  fhape  of  his  body,  than  in 
ternal  perfections  of  his  foul ;  which  is  but  little  bet 
ter  than  to  annex  the  great  and  ineftimable  advantage 
of  immortality  and  life  everlafling,  which  he  has  above 
other  material  beings  ;  to  annex  it,  I  fay,  to  the  cut 
of  his  beard,  or  the  fafhion  of  his  coat.  For  this  or 
that  outward  make  of  our  bodies  no  more  carries  with 
it  the  hopes  of  an  eternal  duration,  than  the  fafhion  of 
a  man's  fuit  gives  him  reafonable  grounds  to  imagine 
it  will  never  wear  out,  or  that  it  will  make  him  im 
mortal.  It  will  perhaps  be  faid,  that  nobody  thinks . 
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that  the  {hape  makes  any  thing  immortal,  but  it  is  the 
fhape  is  the  fign  of  a  rational  foul  within,  which  is 
immortal.  I  wonder  who  made  it  the  fign  of  any 
fuch  thing  ;  for  barely  faying  it  will  not  make  it  fo  ; 
it  woul:l  require  forne  proofs  to  perfup.de  one  of  it. 
No  figure  that  1  know  fpeaks  any  fuch  language  ;  for 
it  may  as  rationally  be  concluded,  that  the  dead  body 
of  a  man,  wherein  there  is  to  be  found  no  more  ap 
pearance  or  action  of  life  than  there  is  in  a  ftatue,  has 
yet  neverthelefs  a  living  foul  in  it,  becaufe  of  its 
ihape,  as  that  there  is  a  rational  foul  in  a  clange/ing, 
becaufe  he  has  the  outude  of  a  rational  creature,  when 
his  aclions  carry  far  lefs  marks  of  reafon  with  them, 
in  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life,  than  what  are  to  be 
found  in  many  a  beaft. 

$  1 6.     Monjlers. 

BUT  it  is  the  ifiue  of  rational  parents,  andmufl  there 
fore  be  concluded  to  have  a  rational  foul.  1  know 
not  by  what  logic  you  muft  fo  conclude.  I  am  fure 
this  is  a  conclufion  that  men  no  where  allow  of;  for 
if  they  did,  they  would  not  make  bold,  as  every  where 
they  do,  to  deftroy  ill-formed  and  mifhaped  produc 
tions.  Ay,  but  thefe  are  morjlers.  Let  them  be  fo  ; 
what  will  your  driveling,  unintelligent,  untra&ahle, 
changeling  be  ?  Shall  a  defect  in  the  body  make  a  tnon- 
Jler,  a  defe£t  in  the  mind  (the  far  more  noble,  and  in 
the  common  phrafe,  the  far  more  efiential  part)  not  ? 
Shall  the  want  of  anofe  or  a  neck  make  a  monjter,  and 
put  fuch  iffue  out  of  the  rank  of  men  ;  the  want  of 
reafon  and  underilanding  not  ?  This  is  to  bring  all 
back  again  to  what  was  exploded  juft  now  ;  this  is 
to  place  all  in  the  ihape,  and  to  take  the  meafure  of  a 
man  only  by  his  outfide.  To  mow  that,  according  to 
the  ordinary  way  of  reafoning  in  this  matter,  people 
do  lay  the  whole  ftrefs  on  the  figure,  and  refolve  the 
whole  elfence  of  the  fpecies  of  man  (as  they  make  it) 
into  the  outward  fhape,  how  unreasonable  foever  it 
T)e,  and  how  much  foever  they  difown  it,  we  need 
but  trace  their  thoughts  and  pra&ice  a  little  farther, 
and  then  it  will  plainly  appear.  The  well-fhaped 
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changeling  is  a  man,  has  a  rational  foul,  though  it  ap 
pear  not ;  this  is  pail  doubt,  fay  you.  Make  the  ears 
a  little  longer,  and  more  pointed,  and  the  nofe  a  little 
flatter  than  ordinary,  and  then  you  begin  to  boggle  : 
make  the  face  yet  narrower,  flatter  and  longer,  and 
then  you  are  at  a  ftand  :  add  ftill  more  and  more  of 
the  likenefs  of  a  brute  to  it,  and  let  the  head  be  per 
fectly  that  of  fome  other  animal,  then  prefently  it  is 
a  monjler  ;  and  it  is  demonftration  with  you  that  it 
hath  no  rational  foul,  and  muft  be  deflroyed.  Where 
now  (I  afk)  mall  be  the  juft  meafure  of  the  utmoft 
bounds  of  that  ihape,  that  carries  with  it  a  rational  foul  ? 
For  mice  there  have  been  human  foetus's  produced,  half 
beaft  and  half  man  •,  and  others  three  parts  one,  and 
one  part  the  other  ;  and  fo  it  is  poffible  they  may  bo 
in  all  the  variety  of  approaches  to  the  one  or  the  other 
fhape,  and  may  have  feveral  degrees  of  mixture  of  the 
likenefs  of  a  man  or  a  brute  ;  I  would  gladly  know 
what  are  thofe  precife  lineaments,  which  according  to 
this  hypothecs,  are  or  are  not  capable  of  a  rational 
foul  to  be  joined  to  them  ?  What  fort  of  outiide  is  the 
certain  fign  that  there  is  or  is  not  fuch  an  inhabitant 
within  ?  for  till  that  be  done,  we  talk  at  random  of 
mant  and  ihall  always,  I  fear,  do  fo,  as  long  as  we 
give  ourfelves  up  to  certain  founds,  and  the  imagina 
tions  of  fettled  and  fixed  fpecies  in  nature,  we  know 
not  what.  But  after  all,  I  deiire  it  maybe  confidered, 
that  thofe  who  think  they  have  anfwered  the  difficulty 
by  telling  us,  that  a  miiliaped  foetus  is  a  monfter>  run 
into  the  fame  fault  they  are  arguing  againft,  by  con- 
ftituting  a  fpecies  between  man  and  beaft  ;  for  what 
elfe,  I  pray,  is  their  monfter  in  the  cafe  (if  the  word 
monjler  iignifies  any  thing  at  all),  but  fomething  nei 
ther  man  nor  beaft,  but  partaking  fomewhat  of  ei 
ther  ?  And  juft  fo  is  the  changeling  before- mentioned. 
So  necefTary  is  it  to  quit  the  common  notion  of  fpe 
cies  and  elfences,  if  we  will  truly  look  into  the  na 
ture  of  things,  and  examine  them,  by  what  our  facul 
ties  can  difcjver  in  them  as  they  exift,  and  not  by 
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groundlefs  fancies,  that   have    been    taken   up   about 
them. 

§  17.      Words  and  Species. 

I  HAVE  mentioned  this  here,  becaufe  I  think  we  can 
not -be  too  cautious  that  words  tmdjpecies,  in  the  or 
dinary  notions  which  we  have  been  ufed  to  of  them, 
irapofe  not  upon  us.  For  I  am  apt  to  think,  therein 
lies  one  great  obltacle  to  our  clear  and  dfftincl  know 
ledge,  efpecially  in  reference  to  fubftances  ;  and  from 
thence  has  rofe  a  great  part  of  the  difficulties  about 
truth  and  certainty.  Would  we  accuflom  ourfelves 
to  feparate  our  contemplations  and  reafonings  from 
words,  we  might,  in  a  great  meafure,  remedy  this 
inconvenience  within  our  own  thoughts  ;  but  yet  it 
would  ilill  diflurb  us  in  ourdifcourfe  with  others,  as 
long  as  we  retained  the  opinion,  that  fpecies  and  their 
eflences  were  any  thing  elfe  but  our  abftract  ideas 
(fuch  as  they  are)  with  names  annexed  to  them,  to 
be  the  ligns  of  them. 

§  1 8.     Recapitulation. 

WHEREVER  we  perceive  the  agreement  or  difagree- 
ment  of  any  of  our  ideas9  there  is  certain  knowledge  ; 
and  wherever  we  are  fure  thofe  ideas  agree  with  the 
reality  of  things,  there  is  certain  real  knowledge.  Of 
which  agreement  of  our  ideas  with  the  reality  of 
things,  having  here  given  the  marks,  I  think  J  have 
fhown  wherein  it  is,  that  certainty,  real  certainty  con- 
fifts  ;  which,  whatever  it  was  to  others,  was,  1  con- 
fefs,  to  me  heretofore,  one  of  thofe  defideratd  which 
I  found  great  want  of. 

CHAP.  V. 

OF  TRUTH  IN  GENERAL. 

^  §  I .      What  Truth  is. 

WHAT  is  truth,  was    an    inquiry    many   ages 
fince  j  and  it  being  that   which   all   mankind 
either  do  or  pretend  to  fearch  after,  it  cannot  but  be 
worth  our  while  carefully  to  examine  wherein  it  con- 
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fills,  and  fo  acquaint  ourfelves  with  the  nature  of  it, 
as  to  obferve  ho\v  the  mind  diftinguifiies  it  from  falfe- 
hood. 

§  2.     A  right  joining  or  feparating  of  Signs  ;  i.  e. 

Ideas  or  Words. 

TRUTH  then  feems  to  me,  in  the  proper  import  of  the 
word,  to  fignify  nothing  but  the  joining  or  febarating 
ofjigns,  as  the  things  Jignified  by  them  do  agree  or  dif- 
agree  one  with  another.  The  joining  or  Jefia  rating  of 
figns  here  meant,  is  what  by  another  name  we  call 
proportion  ;  fo  that  truth  properly  belongs  only  to 
proportions  ;  whereof  there  are  two  forts,  vix.  mental 
and  verbal,  as  there  are  two  forts  of  figns  commonly 
made  ufe  of,  vrz.  ideas  and  words. 

§  3.  Which  make  mental  or  verbal  Prop ojit ions. 
To  form  a  clear  notion  of  truth,  it  is  very  neceffary 
to  confider  truth  of  thought,  and  truth  of  words,  di- 
ftin&ly  one  from  another  ;  but  yet  it  is  very  difficult 
to  treat  of  them  afunder  ;  becaufe  it  is  unavoidable, 
in  treating  of  mental  proportions,  to  make  ufe  of 
words  ;  and  then  the  inftances  given  of  mental propofi- 
tions  ceafe  immediately  to  be  barely  mental,, and  be 
come  verbal.  For  a  mental propo/ition  being  nothing 
but  a  bare  confideration  of  the  ideas,  as  they  are  in 
our  minds  ftripped  of  names,  they  lofe  the  nature  of 
purely  mental  proportions,  as  foon  as  they  are  put  into 
words. 

§  4.    Mental  Proportions  are  very  hard  to  be  treat" 

edof. 

AND  that  which  makes  it  yet  harder  to  treat  of  men 
tal  and  verbal  proportions  ftparately,  is,  that  mofi 
men,  if  not  all,  in  their  thinking  and  reafonings 
within  themfelves,  make  ufe  of  words  inftead  of  ideas  ; 
at  leaft  when  the  fubjed  of  their  meditation  contains 
in  it  complex  ideas  ;  which  is  a  great  evidence  of 
the  imperfection  and  uncertainty  of  our  ideas  of  that 
kind,  and  may,  if  attentively  made  ufe  of,  ferve  for 
a  mark  to  mow  us  what  are  thoie  things  we  have 
clear  and  perfeft  eftablifhed  ideas  of,  and  v/aat  not ;  - 
for  if  we  will  curioufly  obferve  the  way  oar  mind  i 
c  5 
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takes  in  thinking  and  reafoning,  we  mall  find,  I  fup- 
pofe,  that  when  we  make  any  propofitions  within  our 
own  thoughts  about  white  or  black,  fiueet  or  bitter,  a 
triangle  or  a  circle,  we  can  and  often  do  frame  in  our 
minds  the  ideas  themfelves,  without  reflecting  on  the 
names.     But  when  we  would  confider,  or  make  propo 
fitions  about  the  more  complex  ideas,  as  of  a  man,  vi 
triol,  fortitude,  glory,  we  ufually  put  the  name  for  the 
idea ;  becaufe  the  ideas  thefe   names  ftand   for  being 
for  the  molt  part  imperfect,  confufed,  and  undeter 
mined,  we  reflect  on   the  names   themfelves,  becaufe 
they  are  more  clear,  certain  and  diftiiict,  and  readier 
occur  to  our  thoughts  than  the  pure  ideas  ;  and  fo  we 
make  ufe  qf  thefe  words   inftead  of  the  ideas   them 
felves,    even  when  we  would   meditate    and    reafon 
within  ourfelves,  and  make  tacit  mental  proportions. 
\nfulftances,  as  has  been  already  noted,  this  is  occa. 
iioned  by  the  imperfection  of  our  ideas  ;  we   making 
the  name  ftand  for  the  real  effeuce,  of  which  we  have 
no  idea  at  all.     In  modes,  it  is  occafioned  by  the  great 
number  of  fimple  ideas  that  go  to  the   making  them 
Up  ;  for  many  of  them  being  compounded,  the  name 
occurs  much  eafierthan  the  complex  idea  itfelf,  which 
requires  time  and  attention  to  be  recollected,  and  ex 
actly  represented  to  the  mind,  even  in  thofe  men  who 
have  formerly  been  at  the  pains  to  do  it ;  and   is    ut 
terly  impoffible   to  be  done  by   thofe,  who,  though 
tjitfy  have  ready  in  their  memory  the  greateit  part  of 
the  common   words   of  their   language,  yet   perhaps 
never  troubled  themfelves  in  all  their  lives  to  confider 
what  precife  ideas  the  moft  of  them  ftood  for.     Some 
confuted  or  obfcjure  notions  have  ferved  their   turns  ; 
and  many  who  talk  very  much  of  religion   and   con*. 
fcience,  of  church  and  fa  ith,  of  fewer,  and   right 9  of 
obftruEHons  and  humours,  melancholy  and  choler,  would 
perhaps  have  little  left  in  their  thoughts  and  medita 
tions,  if  one  mould  defire  them  to  think  only  of  the 
things  themfelves,    and  lay  by  thofe   words,    with 
which  they  fo  often  confound  others,  and  not  feldona 
alfe* 
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§  5.     Being  nothing  but  the  joining  or  feparating 

Ideas  without  Words. 

Bur  to  return  to  the confideration  of  truth  ;  we  muft, 
I  fay,  obferve  two  forts  of  proportions  that  we  are 
capable  of  making. 

Fir/I,  Mental^  wherein  the  ideas  in  our  underftand- 
ings  are  without  the  ufe  of  words  put  together,  crje- 
parated  by  the  mind,  perceiving  or  judging  of  their 
agreement  or  difagreement. 

Secondly,  Verbal  proportions,  which  are  words,  the 
figns  of  our  ideas,  put  together  or  feparatedin  affirma 
tive  or  negative  fente  nee  s.  By  which  way  of  affirming 
or  denying,  thefe  figns,  made  by  founds,  are  as  it 
were  put  together  or  feparated  ene  from  another.  So 
that  propolition  confifts  in  joining  or  feparating  figns, 
and  truth  confifts  in  the  putting  together  or  feparating 
thofe  ligns,  according  as  the  things  which  they  Hand 
for  agree  or  difagree. 

§  6.     When  mental  Proportions  contain  real  Truth, 

and  when  verbal. 

EVERY  one's  experience  will  fatisfy  him,  that  the 
mind,  either  by  perceiving  or  fuppoling  the  agreement 
or  difagreement  of  any  of  its  ideas,  does  tacitly  within 
itfelf  put  them  into  a  kind  of  propolition  affirmative 
or  negative,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  exprefs  by 
the  terms,  putting  together  and  feparating  ;  but  this 
action  of  the  mind,  which  is  fo  familiar  to  every  think 
ing  and  reafoning  man,  is  eafier  to  be  conceived  by 
reflecting  on  what  paiTes  in  us  when  we  affirm  or  deny, 
than  to  be  explained  by  words.  When  a  man  has  in 
his  mind  the  idea  of  two  lines,  vix*  \heJiJe-  and  diago 
nal  of  a  fquare,  whereof  the  diagonal  is  an  inch  long, 
he  may  have  the  idea  alfo  of  the  divifion  of  that  line 
into  a  certain  number  of  equal  parts  ;  v.  g.  into  five, 
ten,  an  hundred,  a  thoufand,  or  any  other  number, 
and  may  have  the  idea  of  that  inch-line  being  divifible 
or  not  divifible,  into  fuch  equal  parts,  as  a  certain 
number  of  them  will  be  equal  to  the  fide-line.  Now, 
whenever  he  perceives,  believes,  or  fuppofes  fuch  a 
kind  of  divifibility  to  agree  or  difagree  to  his  idea  of 
C  6 
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that  line,  he,  as  it  \tere,  joins  or  ft/par  at  es  thofe  two 
ideas,  viz.  the  idea  of  that  line,  and  the  idea  of  that 
kind  of  divifibility  ;  and  fo  makes  a  mental  propofi- 
tion,  which  is  true  or  falfe,  according  as  fuch  a  kind 
of  divifibility,  a  divifibility  into  fuch  aliquot  parts, 
does  really  agree  to  that  line  or  no.  When  ideas  are 
fo  put  together,  or  feparated  in  the  mind,  as  they,  or 
the  things  they  (land  for,  do  agree  or  not,  that  is,  as 
I  may  call  it,  mental  truth  ;  but  truth  of  words  is 
fomething  more,  and  that  is,  the  affirming  or  deny 
ing  of  words  one  of  another,  as  the  ideas  they  Hand 
for  agree  or  difagree  ;  and  this  again  is  twofold,  ei 
ther  purely  verbal  and  trifling,  which  I  {hall  fpeak  of, 
chap.  10.,  or  real  and  inftru&ive,  which  is  the  object 
of  that  real  knowledge  which  we  have  fpoken  ot  al 
ready. 

§  7.   Qbje&ion   again/I   verbal  Truth,  that   thus   it 

may  all  be  chimerical. 

BUT  here  again  will  be  apt  to  occur  the  fame  doubt 
about  truth,  that  did  about  knowledge  ;  and  it  will 
be  objected,  that  if  truth  be  nothing  but  the  joining 
or  feparating  of  words  in  propofitions,  as  the  ideas 
they  fland  for  agree  or  difagree  in  mens  minds,  the 
knowledge  of  truth  is  not  fo  valuable  a  thing  as  it 
is  taken  t3  be,  nor  worth  the  pains  and  time  men 
employ  to  the  fearch  of  it ;  fince  by  this  account  it 
amounts  to  no  more  than  the  conformity  of  words  to 
the  chimeras  of  mens  brains.  Who  knows  not  what 
odd  notions  many  mens  heads  are  filled  with,  and 
"what  ft  range  ideas  all  mens  brains  are  capable  of? 
But  if  we  reft  here,  we  know  the  truth  of  nothing  by 
this  rule,  but  of  the  vifionary  world  in  our  own  ima 
ginations  ;  nor  have  other  truth,  bat  what  as  much 
concerns  harpies  and  centaurs,  as  men  and  horfcs  ; 
for  thofe  and  the  like  may  be  ideas  in  our  heads, 
and  have  their  agreement  and  difagreement  there,  as 
well  as  the  ideas  of  real  beings,  and  fo  have  as  true 
propofitions  made  about  them  ;  and  it  will  be  alto 
gether  as  true  a  propofition  to  fay,  all  centaurs  are 
animals  y  ss  that  alLmcn  are  animals  ;  and  the.. certain* 
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ty  of  one  as  great  as  the  other.  For  in  both  the  pro- 
pofitions,  the  words  are  put  together  according  to  the 
agreement  of  the  ideas  in  our  minds  ;  and  the  agree 
ment  of  the  idea  of  animal  with  that  of  centaur,  is  as 
clear  and  vifible  to  the  mind,  as  the  agreement  of  the 
idea  of  animal  with  that  of  man  ;  and  fo  thefe  two 
proportions  are  equally  true,  equally  certain.  But 
of  what  ufe  is  all  fuch  truth  to  us  ? 

§  8.     jfttfwefed)  Real  'Truth  is  about  Ideas  agreeing 

to  things. 

THOUGH  what  has  been  faid  in  the  foregoing  chapter, 
to  diftinguiih  real  from  imaginary  knowledge,  might 
fuffice  here,  in  anfwer  to  this  doubt,  to  diftinguifh 
real  truth  from  chimerical,  or  (if  you  pleafe)  barely 
nominal,  they  depending  both  on  the  fame  foundation  j 
yet  it  may  not  be  amifs  here  again  to  coniider,  that 
though  our  words  iignify  nothing  but  our  ideas,  yet 
being  defigned  by  them  to  fignify  things,  the  truth 
they  contain,  when  put  into  propofitions,  will  be  only 
verbal,  when  they  ftand  for  ideas  in  the  mind,  that 
have  not  an  agreement  with  the  reality  of  things. 
And  therefore  truth,  as  well  as  knowledge,  may  well 
come  under  the  diftinftion  of  verbal  and  real ;  that 
being  only  verbal  truth,  wherein  term«s  are  joined  ac 
cording  to  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  the  ideas 
they  ftand  for,  without  regarding  whether  our  ideas 
are  fuch  as  really  have,  or  are  capable  of  having  an 
CJtiftence  in  nature.  But  then  it  is  they  contain  real 
truth,  when  thefe  figns  are  joined,  as  oar  ideas  agree  ; 
and  when  our  ideas  are  fuch,  as  we  know  are  capable  of 
having  an  exiftence  in  nature  ;  which  in  fubftances  we 
cannot  know,  but  by  knowing  that  fuch  have  exifted. 

§  9.     Falfehood  is  the  joining  of  Names  ether  wife 

than  their  Ideas  agrte. 

1  RUTH  is  the  marking  down  in  words  the  agreement 
or  difagreement  of  ideas  as  it  is  ;  Falfehood  is  the 
marking  down  in  words  the  agreement  or  difagree 
ment  of  ideas  otherwife  than  it  is  ;  and  fo  far  as 
thefe  ideas,  thus  marked  by  founds,  agree  to  their 
archetypes,  fo  far  only  is  the  truth  real.  The  know-- 
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ledge  of  this  truth  confiils  in  knowing  what  ideas  the 
words  fland  for,  and  the  perception  of  the  agreement 
or  difagreement  of  thofe  ideas,  according  as  it  is 
marked  by  thofe  words. 

§  10.      General  Proportions  to  be  treated  of  more  at 

large. 

BUT  bccaufe  words  are  looked  on  as  the  great  conduits 
of  truth  and  knowledge,  and  that  in  conveying  and 
receiving  of  truth,  and  commonly  in  reafoning  about 
it,  we  make  ufe  of  words  and  propofitions,  I  ihall 
more  at  large  inquire,  wherein  the  certainty  of  real 
truths,  contained  in  propofitions,  conufts,  and  where 
it  is  to  be  had  ;  and  endeavour  to  {how  in  what  fort 
of  univerfal  propofitions  we  are  capable  of  being  cer- 
-tain  of  their  real  truth  or  falfehood. 

I  mall  begin  with  general  propofitions,  as  thofe 
which  mofl  employ  our  thoughts,  and  exercife  our 
contemplation.  General  truths  are  moil  locked  after 
by  the  mind,  as  thofe  that  moil  enlarge  our  know 
ledge  ;  and  by  their  comprehenfivcnefs,  fatisfying  us 
at  once  of  many  particulars,  enlarge  our  view,  and 
ihorten  our  way  to  knowledge. 

§  ii.  Moral  and  metapljyficol  Truth. 
BESIDES  truth  taken  in  the  firicl  fenfe  before  men- 
tioned,  there  are  other  forts  of  truths  ;  as,  i.  Moral 
truth)  which  is  freaking  of  things  according  to  the 
perfuafion  of  our  own  minds,  though  the  proportion 
we  fpeak  agtee  not:  to  the  reality  of  things.  2.  Afe» 
taphyfical  truth,  which  is  nothing  but  the  real  exig 
ence  of  things,  conformable  to  the  idtas  to  which  we 
have  annexed  their  names.  This,  though  it  feeins  to 
confift  in  the  Yery  beings  of  things,  yet  when  con- 
fidered  a  little  nearly,  will  appear  to  include  a  tacit 
proportion,  whereby  the  mind  joins  that  particular 
thing  to  the  idea  it  had  before  fettled  with  a  name  to 
it.  But  thefe  confide  rations  of  tiuth,  either  having 
been  before  taken  notice  of,  or  not  being  much  to  our 
prefent  purpofe,  it  may  fuflice  heieonty  to  have  men* 
tioned  them. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

OF  UNIVERSAL  PROPOSITIONS,  THEIR  TRUTH  AND 
CERTAINTY. 

§  I.  Treating  of  Words  necejfary  to  knowledge. 

THOUGH  the  examining  and  judging  of  ideas  by 
themfelves,  their  names  being  quite  laid  afide, 
be  the  beft  and  fureft  way  to  clear  and  diftinct  know, 
ledge  ;  yet  through  the  prevailing  cuftom  of  ufing 
founds  for  ideas,  I  think  it  is  very  feldom  practifed. 
Every  one  may  obferve  how  common  it  is  for  names 
to  be  made  ufe  of,  inftead  of  the  ideas  themfelves, 
even  when  men  think  and  reafon  within  their  own 
breafts  ;  efpecially  if  the  ideas  be  very  complex,  and 
made  up  of  a  great  collection  of  fimple  ones.  This 
makes  the  confederation  of  words  and  proportions  Jo 
necejjciry  a  part  of  the  treatife  of  knowledge,  that  it  is 
very  hard  to  fpeak  intelligibly  of  the  one,  without 
explaining  the  other. 

§  2.     Genera!  Truths  hardly  to   be   underflood,  but 

in  verbal  Proportions. 

ALL  the  knowledge  we  have  being  only  of  particular 
or  genera!  truths^  it  is  evident  that  whatever  may  be 
done  in  the  former  of  thefe,  the  latter,  which  is  that 
which  with  reafon  is  mod  fought  after,  can  never  be 
well  made  known,  and  is  very  feldom  apprehended, 
but  as  conceived  and  exprcfftd  in  'words.  It  is  not 
therefore  out  of  our  way,  in  the  examination  of  our 
knowledge,  to  inquire  into  the  truth  arid  certainty  of 
univerfal  propositions. 

§  2.  Certainty  twofold,  of  Truth  and  of  Knowledge. 
BUT  that  we  may  not  be  raided  in  this  cafe,  by  that 
which  is  the  danger  every  where,  I  mean  by  the 
doubtfulnefs  of  terms,  it  is  fit  to  obferve,  that  cer 
tainty  is  twofold;  C.L>  t'.v.ty  of  truth ,  and  certainty  of 
knowledge.  Certainty  of  truth  is  when  words  are  fo 
put  together  in  proportions  as  exadlly  to  exprefs  the 
or  disagreement  of  th«  ideas  they 
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as  really  it  is.  Certainty  of  knowledge  is  to  perceive 
the  agreement  or  diiagreement  of  ideas,  as  exprefled 
iii  any  propoiition.  This  we  ufually  call  knowing,  or 
being  certain  of  the  truth  of  any  propofition. 

§  4.  No  Proportion  can  be  ktio*Jo?i  to  be  tn:e^  where 
the  EJfince  of  each  Species  mentioned  if  not  known. 
Now  becaufe  we  cannot  be  certain  of  tie  truth  of  any 
general  proportion,  unlefs  ice  know  tie  precife  bounds 
'  and  extent  of  tie  fpccies  its  terms  Jl  and  for,  it  is  necef- 
fary  we  ihould  know  the  effence  of  each  fpecies,  which 
is  that  which  conflitutes  and  bounds  it.  This  in  all 
iimple  ideas  and  modes  is  not  hard  to  do  ;  for  in 
thefe  the  real  and  nominal  elTence  being  the  fame, 
or}  which  is  all  one,  the  abflraft  idea  which  the  gene 
ral  term  Hands  for,  being  the  fole  elTence  and  boun 
dary  that  is  or  can  be  fuppofed  of  the  fpecies,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  how  far  the  fpecies  extends,  or 
what  things  are  comprehended  under  each  term  ; 
which,  it  is  evident,  are  all  that  have  an  exact  con 
formity  with  the  idea  it  ftands  for,  and  no  other. 
But  in  fubitances  wherein  a  real  effence  diitindt  from 
the  nominal  is  fuppofed  to  couftitute,  determine,  and 
bound  the  fpecies,  the  extent  of  the  general  word  is 
very  uncertain  ;  becaufe  not  knowing  this  real  ef- 
fence,  we  cannot  know  what  is  or  is  not  of  that  fpc- 
ties,  and  confequently  what  may  or  may  not  with 
certainty  be  affirmed  of  it.  And  thus  fpeaking  of  a 
man  or  gold,  or  any  other  fpecies  of  natural  fubftances, 
as  fuppofed  conftituted  by  a  precife  real  efience,  which 
nature  regularly  imparts  to  every  individual  of  that 
kind,  whereby  it  is  made  to  be  of  that  fpecits,  we  can 
not  be  certain  of  the  truth  of  any  affirmation  or  nega 
tion  made  of  it :  For  man  or  gold  taken  in  this 
fenfe,  and  ufed  for  fpecies  of  things  conftituted  by 
real  effences  different  from  the  complex  idea  in  the 
mind  of  the  fpeaker,  Hand  for  we  know  not  what  ; 
and  the  extent  of  thefe  fpecies,  with  fuch  boundaries, 
are  fo  unknown  and  undetermined,  that  it  is  impof- 
fible  with  any  certainty  to  affirm,  that  all  men  are  ra- 
tionalf  or  that  all  gold  is  yellow.  But  where  the  no-* 
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initial  efi'ence  is  kept  to,  as  the  boundary  of  each  fpe- 
cies,  and  men  extend  the  application  of  any  general 
term  no  farther  than  to  the  particular  things  in  which 
the  complex  idea  it  frauds  for  is  to  be  found,  there 
they  are  in  no  danger  to  millake  the  bounds  of  each 
fpeciesy  nor  can  be  in  doubt,  on  this  account,  whether 
any  propofition  be  true  or  no.  I  haxre  chofe  to  ex 
plain  this  uncertainty  of  propositions  in  this  fcholaftic 
way,  and  have  made  ufe  of  the  terms  of  ejjences  and 
fpecies,  on  purpofe  to  fliow  the  abfurdity  and  inconve 
nience  there  is  to  think  of  them,  as  of  any  other  fort 
of  realities,  than  barely  abftracT:  ideas  with  names  to 
them.  To  fuppofe  that  ihefpecies  of  things  are  any 
thing  but  the  fortjng  of  them  under  general  names, 
according  as  they  agree  to*  feveral  abftracl:  idi-at,  of 
which  we  make  thofe  names  the  figns,  is  to  confound 
truth,  and  introduce  uncertainty  into  all  general  pro- 
pofitions  that  can  be  made  about  them.  Though 
therefore  thefe  things  might,  to  people  not  poiTefled 
with  fcholaftic  learning,  be  perhaps  treated  of  in  a 
better  and  clearer  way,  yet  thofe  wrong  notions  of 
ejjences  or  fpecies  having  got  root  in  mod  people's 
minds,  who  have  received  any  tincture  from  the  learn 
ing  which  has  prevailed  in  this  part  of  the  world,  are 
to  be  difcovered  and  removed,  to  make  way  for  that 
ufe  of  words  which  mould  convey  certainty  with  it. 

§  5.     This  more  particularly  concerns  Subjiances. 
THE  names  offubjiances  then,  whenever  made  to  /land 
for  Jpecies,  which  are  fuppofe  d  to  be  conjlitutcdby  real 
ejjences  i  which  we  know  not,  are  not  capable  to  convey 
certainty  to  the  under/landing.  Of  the  truth  of  general 
proportions  made  up  of  fuch   terms,  we  cannot  be 
fure  ;  the  reafon  whereof  is    plain  ;  for  how  can  we 
be  fure  that  this  or  that  quality  is  in  gold,  when  we 
know  not  what  is  or  is  not  gold  ?    Since  in  this  way 
of  fpeaking,  nothing  is  g?ld  but  what  partakes  of  an 
efience,  which  we  not  knowing,  cannot  know  where 
it  is  or  is  not,  and  fo  cannot  be  fure  that  any  parcel 
of  matter  in  the  world  is  or  is  not  in  this  fenie£w£f  ; 
being  incurably  ignorant,  whether  it  has  or  has  not 
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that  which  makes  any  thing  to  be  called  gold,  i.  e. 
that  real  efience  of  gold  whereof  we  have  no  idea 
at  all:  this  being  as  impoffible  for  us  to  know,  as  it 
is  for  a  blind  man  to  tell  in  what  flower  the  colour  of 
a  panjie  is  or  is  not  to  be  found,  whilft  he  has  no 
idea  of  the  colour  of  a  panfie  at  all.  Or  if  we  could 
(which  is  impoffible)  certainly  know  where  a  real 
eflfence,  which  we  know  not,  is  ;  v.  g.  in  what  par 
cels  of  matter  the  real  eiTence  of  gold  is  ;  yet  could 
we  not  be  fure,  that  this  or  that  quality  could  with 
truth  be  affirmed  of  gold  ;  fince  it  is  impoffible  for  us 
to  know,  that  this  or  that  quality  or  idea  has  a  necef- 
fary  connection  with  a  real  efTence,  of  which  we  have 
no  idea  at  all,  whatever  fpecies  that  fuppofed  real  ef- 
fence  may  be  imagined  to  conllitute. 

§  6.  The  "frutb  of  few  univerfr.l  Proportions  con 
cerning  Subftances  is  to  ig  known* 
Otf  the  other  fide,  the  names  offitbftances,  when  made 
ufe  of,  as  they  fhould  be,  for  the  ideas  men  have  in 
their  minds,  though  they  carry  a  clear  and  determi 
nate  fignificatioawith  them,  will  nit  yet  ferve  us  to 
make  many  univerfal  proportions,  of  whofi  truth  we 
can  le  certain  ;  not  becaufe  in  this  ufe  of  them  we 
are  uncertain  what  things  are  fignified  by  them,  but 
becaufe  the  complex  ideas  they  lland  for,  are  fuch 
combinations  of  limple  ones,  as  carry  not  with  them 
any  difcoverable  connection  or  repugnancy,  but  with 
a  very  few  other  ideas. 

§  7.     Becaufe  co-exiftence  of  Ideas  in  few  cafes  is  t& 

bt  known. 

THE  complex  ideas,  that  our  names  of  the  fpecies  of 
fubftances  properly  ftand  for,  are  collections  of  fuch 
qualities  as  have  been  obferved  to  co-exiil  in  an  un 
known  fubftraium,  which  we  call  fulfiance  :  but  what 
other  qualities  neceffarily  co-exiil  with  fuch  combina 
tions,  we  cannot  certainly  know,  unlefs  we  can  dif- 
cover  their  natural  dependence  ;  which  in  their  pri 
mary  qualities,  we  can  go  but  a  very  little  way  in  ; 
and  in  all  their  fecondary  qualities*  we  can  difcover  no 
connection  at  all,  for  the  reafons  mentioned,  chap.  3. 
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viz.  i.  Becaufe  we  knew  not  the  real  conftitutions  of 
fubftances,  c-n  which  each  Jecondary  quality  particu 
larly  depends.  2.  Did  we  know  that,  it  would  ferve 
us  only  for  experimental  (not  univerfal)  knowledge, 
and  reach  with  certainty  no  farther  than  that  bare  iri- 
ftance  ;  becaufe  our  underftandings  can  difcover  no 
conceivable  connection  between  zny  Jeccndary  quality, 
and  any  modification  whatfoever  of  any  of  the  primary 
ones.  And  therefore  there  are  very  few  general  pro- 
pofitions  to  be  made  concerning  fubftances,  which  can 
carry  with  them  undoubted  certainty. 

§  8.     Injlance  in  Gold. 

J$LL  g'jld  is  fixed,  is  a  propofition  whofe  truth  we 
cannot  be  certain  of,  how  univerfally  foever  it  be  he- 
lieved.  For  if,  according  to  the  ufelefs  imagination 
of  the  fchools,  any  one  fuppofes  the  term  gold  to 
ftand  for  a  fpecies  of  things  fet  out  by  nature,  by  a 
real  eflence  belonging  to  it,  it  is  evident  he  knows 
not  what  particular  fubfiances  are  of  that  fpecies  ; 
and  fo  cannot,  with  certainty,  affirm  any  thing  univer 
fally  of  gold.  But  if  he  makes  gold  it  and  for  a  fpecies 
determined  by  its  nominal  eflence,  let  the  nominal  ef. 
fence,  for  example,  be  the  complex  idea  of  a  body  of 
a  certain  yellow  colour,  malleable^  fufible,  and  heavier 
than  any  other  known  ;  in  this  proper  ufe  of  the 
vtord  go/d,  there  is  no  difficulty  to  know  what  is  or 
is  not  gold.  But  yet  no  other  quality  can  with  cer 
tainty  be  univerfally  affirmed  or  denied  of  gold,  but 
what  hath  a  difcoverable  connection  or  inconfiftency 
with  that  nominal  eflence.  Fixednefs,  for  example, 
having  no  neceiTary  connexion,  that  we  can  difcover, 
with  the  colour,  weight,  or  any  other  fimple  idea  of 
our  complex  one,  or  with  the  whole  combination  to 
gether,  it  is  impcffible  that  we  fhould  certainly  know 
the  truth  of  this  propofition,  that  all  gold  is  fixed. 

§  9. 

As  there  is  no  difcoverable  connection  between  fixed- 
nefs,  and  the  colour,  weight,  and  other  fimple  ideas 
of  that  nominal  eflence  of  geld  ;  fo  if  we  make  our 
complex  idea  of  go/d,  a  body  yellow,  fitfible, 
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weighty,  andj£xW,  we  (hall  be  at  the  fame  uncertain 
ty  concerning  folubility  in  aqua  regia,  and  for  the 
fame  reafon  ;  fince  we  can  never,  from  confidera- 
tion  of  the  ideas  themfelves,  with  certainty  affirm  or 
deny  of  a  body,  whofe  complex  idea  is  made  up  of 
yellow,  very  weighty,  ductile,  fufible,  and  fixed,  that 
it  is  foluble  in  aqua  regia,  and  fo  on  of  the  reft  of 
its  qualities.  I  would  gladly  meet  with  one  general 
affirmation  concerning  any  quality  of  gold,  that  any 
one  can  certainly  know  is  true.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be 
prefently  objected,  is  not  this  an  univerfal  certain  pro- 
poiition,  all  gold  is  malleable  f  To  which  I  anfvver,  it 
is  a  very  certain  proportion,  if  malleablenefs  be  a  pare 
of  the  complex  idea  the  word  gold  ftands  for.  But 
then  here  is  nothing  affirmed  of  gold,  but  that  that 
found  flands  for  an  idea  in  which  malleablenefs  is  con 
tained  :  and  fuch  a  fort  of  truth  and  certainty  as  this, 
it  is  to  fay  a  centaur  is  four-footed.  But  if  malleable- 
nefs  makes  not  a  part  of  the  fpecific  effence  the  name 
gold  (lands  for,  it  is  plain,  all  gold  is  malleable,  is  not 
a  certain  proportion  ;  becaufe,  let  the  complex  idt'ct 
of  gold  be  made  up  of  which  foever  of  its  other  qua 
lities  you  pleafe,  malleable  nefs  will  not  appear  to  de 
pend  on  that  complex  idea,  nor  follow  from  any  fimple 
one  contained  in  it ;  the  connection  that  malleablenejs\va& 
(if  it  has  any)  with  thofe  other  qualities,  being  only 
by  the  intervention  of  the  real  conilitution  of  its  in- 
ftnfible  parts  ;  which,  lince  we  know  not,  it  is  impof- 
iible  we  (hould  perceive  that  connection,  unlefs  we 
could  difcover  that  which  ties  them  together. 

$  10.     Ax  far  as  any  fuch  co-exiftence  can  be  known, 

fofar  un'werfal  Proportions  may  be  certain.     But 

this  will  go  but  a  little  way,  becaufe, 

THE  more,   indeed,  of  thefe  co-exiiling  qualities  we 

unite  into  one   complex  idea,  under   one  name,  the 

more  precife  and  determinate  we  make  the  fignifica- 

tion  of  that  word  ;  but  yet  never   make  it  thereby 

more  capable  of  univerfal  certainty,  in  refpeft  of  other 

qualities  not  contained  in  our  complex  idea,  iince   we 

perceive  not  their  connection   or  dependence  one  on 
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another,  being  ignorant  both  of  that  real  conftitution 
in  which  they  are  all  founded,  and  alfo  how  they  flow 
from  it ;  for  the  chief  part  of  our  knowledge  con 
cerning  fubftances,  is  not,  as  in  other  things,  barely  of 
the  relation  of  two  ideas  that  may  exift  feparately, 
but  is  of  the  neceiTary  connexion  and  co-exiftence  of 
feveral  diftinct  ideas  in  the  fame  fubjedt,  or  of  their 
repugnancy  fo  to  co-exifl.  Could  we  begin  at  the 
other  end,  and  difcover  what  it  was  wherein  that  co 
lour  confifted,  what  made  a  body  lighter  or  heavier, 
what  texture  of  parts  made  it  malleable,  fufible,  and 
fixed,  and  fit  to  be  diiTolved  in  this  fort  of  liquor,  and 
not  in  another  ;  if  (1  fay)  we  had  fuch  an  idea  as  this 
of  bodies,  and  could  perceive  wherein  all  fenfible  qua 
lities  originally  confiit,  and  how  tfiey  are  produced, 
we  might  frame  fuch  abftracl:  ideas  of  them,  as  would 
furnifti  us  with  matter  of  more  general  knowledge, 
and  enable  us  to  make  univerfal  proportions,  that 
mould  carry  general  truth  and  certainty  with  them  j 
but  whilft  our  complex  ideas  of  the  forts  of  fubftances 
are  fo  remote  from  that  internal  real  conftitution  on 
which  their  fenfible  qualities  depend,  and  are  made  up 
of  nothing  but  an  imperfect  collection  of  thofe  appa 
rent  qualities  our  fenfes  can  difcover,  there  can  be 
very  few  general  propofitions  concerning  fubftances, 
of  \vhore  real  truth  we  can  be  certainly  allured,  lince 
there  are  but  few  fimple  ideas t  of  whofe  connection 
and  neceffary  co-exiftence  we  can  have  certain  and  un 
doubted  knowledge.  1  imagine,  amongft  all  the  fc- 
condary  qualities  of  fubftances,  and  the  powers  relat 
ing  to  them,  there  cannot  any  two  be  named,  whofe 
neceiTary  co-exiftence,  or  repugnance  to  co-exift,  can 
certainly  be  known,  unlefs  in  thofe  of  the  fame  fenfe, 
which  neceirarily  exclude  one  another,  as  I  have  elfe- 
where  fhowed.  No  one,  I  think,  by  the  colour  that 
is  in  any  body,  can  certainly  know  what  fmell,  tafte, 
found,  or  tangible  qualities  it  has,  nor  what  altera 
tions  it  is  capable  to  make  or  receive  on  or  from  other 
bodies.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  found  or  tafte, 
&tc.  Our  fpccific  names  of  fubftances  ftanding  for 
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any  colle&ions  of  fuch  ideas,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered, 
that  we  can  with  them  make  very  few  general  pro- 
pofitions  of  undoubted  real  certainty  ;  but  yet  fo  far 
as  any  complex  idea  of  any  fort  of  fubftances  contains 
in  it  any  fimple  idea,  whofe  neceflary  co-exiftence 
with  any  other  may  be  dilcovered,  fo  far  univerful 
proportions  may  with  certainty  be  made  concerning  it; 
v.  g.  could  any  one  difcover  a  neceflary  connection  be 
tween  malleablenefs  and  the  colour  or  weight  of  gold, 
or  any  other  part  of  the  complex  idea  fignified  by  that 
name,  he  might  make  a  certain  univerfal  propofition 
concerning  gold  in  thig  refpect ;  and  the  real  truth  of 
this  propofition,  that  all  gold  is  malleable,  would  be  as 
certain  as  of  this,  the  three  angles  of  all  right  lined  tri 
angles  are  equal  to  two  right  Qnes. 

§  II.      The  Qualities  which  make  our  complex  Ideas 

of  Sub/lance*  depend  moftly  on   external,   remote, 

and  unpercehed  Gaufcs. 

HAD  we  fuch  ideas  of  fubftances,  as  to  know  what 
real  conftitutions  produce  thofe  fenfible  qualities  we 
find  in  them,  and  how  thofe  qualities  flowed  from 
thence,  we  could  by  the  fpecific  ideas  of  their  real 
eflences  in  our  own  minds,  more  certainly  find  out 
their  properties,  and  difcover  what  qualities  they  had 
or  had  not,  than  we  can  now  by  our  fenfes  ;  and  to 
know  the  properties  of  gold,  it  would  be  no  more  ne- 
ceiTary  that  gold  ihould  exift,  and  that  we  mould  make 
experiments  upon  it,  than  it  is  neceflary  for  the  know 
ing  the  properties  of  a  triangle,  that  a  triangle  ihould 
exift  in  any  matter  ;  the  idea  in  our  minds  would 
ferve  for  the  one  as  well  as  the  other  ;  but  we  are 
fo  far  from  being  admitted  into  the  fecrets  of  Nature, 
that  we  fcarce  fo  much  as  ever  approach  the  fir  ft  en 
trance  towards  them  ;  for  we  are  wont  to  confider  the 
fubftances  we  meet  with  each  of  them  as  an  entire 
thing  by  itfelf,  having  all  its  qualities  in  itfelf,  and  in 
dependent  of  other  things  ;  overlooking,  for  the  moft 
part,  the  operations  of  thofe  invifible  fluids  they  are 
encompalTed  with,  aud  upon  whofe  motions  and  ope 
rations  depend  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  qualities 
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xvhich  are  taken  notice  of  in  them,  and  are  made  by 
us  the  inherent  marks  of  diftinclion  whereby  we  know 
and  denominate  them.    Put  a  piece  of  gold  any  where 
by  itfelf,  feparate  from  the  reach  and  influence  of  all 
other  bodies,  it  will  immediately  lofe  all  its  colour  and 
weight,  and  perhaps  malleablenefs  too  ;  which,  for 
ought  I  know,  would  be  changed   into  perfect  friabi 
lity.      Water,  in  which  to  us  fluidity  is   an   eflential 
quality,  left  to  itfelf,  would   oeafe  to   be  fluid  j  but 
if  inanimate  bodies   owe  fo  much  of  their  prefent 
flate  to  other  bodies  without  them,  that  they  would 
not  be  what  they  appear  to  us,  were  thofe  bodies  that 
environ  them  removed,  it  is  yet  more  fo  in  vegetables, 
which  are  nourished,  grow,  and  produce  leaves,  flow 
ers   and  feeds,  in   a  conftant  fucceffion  ;   and  if  we 
look  a  little  nearer  into  the  ftate  of  animals,  we  (hall 
find  that  their  dependence,  as  to  life,  motion,  and  the 
rnoft  confiderable  qualities  to  be  obferved  in  them,  13 
fo  wholly  on  extriniical  caufes  and  qualities  of  other 
bodies  that  make  no  part  of  them,  that  they  cannot 
fubiift  a  moment  without   them  j  though   yet  thofe 
bodies  on  which  they  depend  are  little  taken   notice 
of,  and  make  no  part  of  the  complex  ideas   we  frame 
of  thofe  animals.     Take  the  air  but  a  minute  from 
the  greateft  part   of  living   creatures,  and   they  pre- 
fently  lofe  fenfe,  life,  and  motion.     This  the  neceffity 
of  breathing  has  forced    into    our  knowledge  ;    but 
how  many  other  extrinfical,  and  poflibly  very  remote 
bodies,  do  the  fprings  of  thofe  admirable  machines  de 
pend  on,  which  are  not  vulgarly  obferved,  or  fo  much 
as  thought  on ;  and  how  many  are   there,    which  the 
fevereit  inquiry  can  never  difcover  ?  The  inhabitants 
of  this  fpot  of  the  univerfe,  though  removed  fo  many 
^millions  of  miles  from  the  fun,  yet  depend   fo   much 
on  the  duly  tempered  motion  of  particles  coming  from 
or  agitated  by  it,  that  were  this  earth  removed  but  a 
fmall  part  of  that  diftance  out  of  its  prefent  iituation, 
and  placed  a  little  farther  or  nearer  that  fource  of 
heat,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  greatetl  part 
of  the  animals  in  it  would  immediately  perifli  j  fmce 
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we  find  them  fo  often  cleft royed  by  an  excefs  or  defect 
of  the  fun's  warmth,  which  an   accidental  pofition  in 
ibme  parts  of  this  our  little  globe  expofes   them   to. 
The  qualities  obferved  in  a  load/lone  muft  needs  have 
their  iburce  far  beyond  the  confines  of  that  body  ;  and 
the  ravage  made  often  on  feveral  forts  of  animals,  by 
inviiible  caufes,  the  certain  death  (as  we  are  told)  of 
fome  of  them,  by  barely  palling  the  line,  or,  as  it   is 
certain  of  others,  by  being  removed  into  a  neighbour 
ing  country,  evidently  mow  that  the  concurrence  and 
operation  of  feveral  bodies,  with  which  they  are  fel- 
dom  thought  to  have  any  thing   to  do,  is   abfolutely 
neceiFary  to  make  them  be   what  they  appear  to  us, 
and  to  preferve  thofe  qualities  by  which  we  know  and 
diftinguiili  them.     We  are  then  quite  out  of  the  way, 
when  we  think  that  things  contain  within  themfelves 
the  qualities  that  appear  to   us  in   them  ;  and   we   in 
vain  fearch  for  that  constitution  within  the  body  of  a 
fly,  or  an  elephant,  upon  which  depend  thofe  qualities 
and   powers   we   obferve   in    them  ;  for  which,    per 
haps,  to  underftand  them  aright,  we   ought  to  look 
not  only  beyond  this  our  earth   and   atmofphere,  but 
even  beyond  the  fun,  or  remotefl  ftar  our  eyes  have 
yet  difcovered  ;  for  how  much  the  being   and  opera 
tion  of  particular  fubftances  in  this  our  globe  depend 
on  caufes  utterly  beyond   our  view,  is  impoflible  for 
us  to  determine.     We  fee  and  perceive  ibme  of  the 
motions  and  grofler  operations  of  things   here    about 
us,  but  whence  the  dreams  come  that  keep  all   thefe 
curious  machines  in  motion  and  repair,  how  convey 
ed  and  modified,  is  beyond  our  notice  and   apprehen- 
fion  ;   and  the  great  parts  and  wheels,  as  I  may  fo  fay, 
of  this   flupendous  itruclure  of  the  univerfe,  may, 
for  ought  we  know,  have  fuch  a  connection   and   de 
pendence  in  their  influences  and  operations  one  upon 
another,  that  perhaps  things  in  this  our  manfion  would 
put  on  quite  another  face,  and  ceafe  to  be  what   they 
are,  if  Ibme  one  of  the  ilars  or  great   bodies    incom- 
prehenfibly  remote  from   us,  mould  ceafe   to   be   or 
move  as  it  does.     This  is  certain  j  things,    howerer 
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abfolute  and  entire  they  feem  in  themfelves,  are  but 
retainers  to  other  parts  of  nature,  for  that  which  they 
are  moft  taken  notice  of  by  us.  Their  obfervable 
qualities,  actions,  and  powers,  are  owing  to  fomething 
without  them  ;  and  there  is  not  fo  complete  and  per 
fect  a  part  that  we  know  of  nature,  xvliich  does  not 
owe  the  being  it  has,  and  the  excellencies  of  it,  to  its 
neighbours  ;  and  we  muft  not  confine  our  thoughts 
within  the  furface  of  any  body,  but  look  a  great 
deal  farther,  to  comprehend  perfectly  thofe  qualities 
that  are  in  it. 

§  I*. 

IF  this  be  fo,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  we  have 
very  imperfefl  ideas  offubjlances  ;  and  that  the  real  ef- 
fences,  on  which  depend  their  properties  and  opera 
tions,  are  unknown  to  us.  We  cannot  difcover  fo 
much  as  that  Jtze,  Jtgure,  and  fixture  of  their  minute 
and  active  parts,  which  is  really  in  them,  much  lefs 
the  different  motions  and  impulfes  made  in  and  upon 
them  by  bodies  from  without,  upon  which  depends, 
and  by  which  is  formed,  the  greateft  and  m,oft  remark 
able  part  of  th,ofe  qualities  we  obferve  in  them,  ami 
of  which  our  complex  ideas  of  them  are  made  up. 
This  coniideration  alone  is  enough  to  put  a:-,  end  to 
all  our  hopes  of  ever  having  the  ideas  of  th,eir  real 
silences  ;  which,  whilfi  we  w«nt,  the  nominal  offences 
we  make  ufe  of  infteac!  of  them,  will  be  able  to  fur- 
ni(h  us  but  very  fparingly  with  any  getwrat  knowledge, 
•or  univerfal  proportions  capable  of  real  certainty. 

§13.      "Judgment  ?»ay  reach  fartler^  but  that  is  not 

Know-hu^e. 

WE  are  not  therefore  to  wonder,  if  certainty  be  to  be 
found  in  very  few  general  proportions  made  concern 
ing  fubftances  :  Our  knowledge  of  their  qualities  and 
properties  go  very  feldom  farther  than  our  fenfes 
reach  and  inform  us.  Poilibly  inquifitive  and  obferv- 
ing  men  may,  by  ftrength  of  judgment,  penetrate  far 
ther,  and  on  probabilities  taken  from  wary  obferva- 
tion,  and  hints  well  laid  together,  often  guefs  right  at 
what  experience  has  not  yet  difcovercd  to  them  ;  But 
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this  is  but  guelTmg  ftill  ;  it  amounts  only  to  opinion, 
and  has  not  that  certainty  which  is  requisite  to  know- 
ledge  ;  for  all  general  knowledge  lies  only  in  our  own 
thoughts,  and  confifts  barely  in  the  contemplation  of 
our  own  abttracl  ideas.  Wherever  we  perceive  any 
agreement  or  difagreement  amongft  them,  there  we 
have  general  knowledge  ;  and  by  putting  the  names  of 
thofe  ideas  together  accordingly  in  propofitions,  can 
with  certainty  pronounce  general  truths.  But  becaufe 
the  ab'ftraft  ideas  of  fubftances,  for  which  their  fpe- 
cific  names  (land,  whenever  they  have  any  diftinft  and 
determinate  fignification,  have  a  dilcoverable  connec 
tion  or  inconliftency  with  but  a  very  few  other  ideas ; 
the  certainty  of  unmerfal  proportions  concerning  fnb- 
Jlances  is  very  narrow  and  fcanty  in  that  part,  which 
is  our  principal  inquiry  concerning  them  ;  and  there 
is  fcarce  any  of  the  names  of  fubflances,  let  the  idea 
it  is  applied  to  be  what  it  will,  of  which  we  can  ge 
nerally  and  with  certainty  pronounce,  that  it  has  or 
has  not  this  or  that  other  quality  belonging  to  it,  and 
conftantly  co-exifting  or  inconfiftent  with  that  idea, 
wherever  it  is  to  be  found. 

§  14.      What  is  requifite  for  our  Knowledge  of  Sub- 

Jlances. 

BEFORE  we  can  have  any  tolerable  knowledge  of  this 
kind,  we  muft  firft  know  what  changes  the  primary 
qualities  of  one  body  do  regularly  produce  in  the  pri 
mary  qualities  of  another,  and  how.  Secondly,  We 
muft  know  what  primary  qualities  of  any  body  produce 
certain  fenfations  or  ideas  in  us.  This  is  in  truth  no 
lefs  than  to  know  all  the  effects  of  matter,  under  its 
divers  modifications  of  bulk,  figure,  roheiion  of  parts, 
motion,  and  refl  \  which,  I  think,  every  body  will 
allow  is  utterly  impoflible  to  be  known  by  us  with 
out  revelation  ;  nor,  if  it  were  revealed  to  us  what 
fort  of  figure,  bulk,  and  motion  of  corpufcles,  would 
produce  in  us  the  fenfation  of  a  yellow  colour,  and 
what  fort  of  figure,  bulk,  and  texture  of  parts,  in  the 
fuperficies  of  any  body,  were  fit  to  give  fuch  cor 
pufcles  their  due  motion  to  produce  that  colour  j 
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would  that  be  enough  to  make  univerfal  propofitions 
with  certainty,  concerning  the  feveral  forts  of  them, 
unlefs  we  had  faculties  acute  enough  to  perceive  the 
precife  bulk,  figure,  texture,  and  motion  of  bodies  in. 
thofe  minute  parts,  by  which  they  operate  on  pur 
fenfes,  that  fo  we  might  by  thofe  frame  our  abftraft 
ideas  of  them.  I  have  mentioned  here  only  corporeal 
fubftances,  whofe  operations  feem  to  lie  more  level  to 
our  understandings  ;  for  as  to  the  operations  off^irits, 
both  their  thinking  and  moving  of  bodies,  we  at  firft 
fight  find  ourfelves  at  a  lofs  ;  though  perhaps  when 
we  have  applied  our  thoughts  a  little  nearer  to  the 
confideration  of  bodies,  and  their  operations,  and  ex 
amine'.!  how  far  our  notions,  even  in  thefe,  reach, 
with  any  clearnefs,  beyond  feniible  matter  of  fa6r,  we 
mall  be  bound  to  confefs,  that  even  in  thefe  too  our 
difcoveries  amount  to  very  little  beyond  perfeft  igno 
rance  and  incapacity. 

§  15.  Whiljl  our  Ideas  of  Sub/lances  contain  not 
their  real  Coti/litutions,  we  can  make  hut  few  ge 
neral  certain  Proportions  concerning  them. 
THIS  is  evident,  the  ah  ftrati  complex  ideas  offub/lattces, 
for  which  their  general  names  lland,  not  comprehend 
ing  their  real  conftitufions,  can  afford  us  hut  very  little 
unioerfal  certainty  ;  becauie  our  ideas  of  them  are  not 
made  up  of  that,  on  wl-iich  thofe  qualities  we  obferve 
in  them,  and  would  inform  ourielves  about,  do  depend, 
or  with  which  they  have  any  certain  connection  :  v.g. 
Let  the  idea  to  which  we  give  the  name  man,  be,  as  it 
commonly  is,  a  body  of  the  ordinary  (hape,  with  fenfe, 
voluntary  motion,  and  reafon  joined  to  it :  This  be 
ing  the  abftracl  idea,  and  conftquently  the  effence  of 
our  fpecies  man,  we  can  make  but  very  few  general 
certain  propofitions  concerning  7nan,  Handing  for  fuch 
an  idea  „•  becaufe,  not  knowing  the  real  conftitution 
on  which  fenfation,  power  of  motion,  and  reafoning, 
with  that  peculiar  ihape,  depend,  and  whereby  they 
are  united  together  in  the  fame  fubjecl,  there  are  very- 
few  other  qualities,  with  which  we  can  perceive  them 
to  have  a  neceflary  connection  ;  and  therefore  we  can- 
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not  with  certainty  affirm,  that  all  menjltep  ly  inter- 
i>a!s  ;  that  no  man  can  le  nonrijbcd  by  ixoud  or 
fiones  ;  that  all  men  -wi'l  le  poijlired  ly  hemlock  ;  bc- 
caufe  thefe  idtas  have  no  connexion  nor  repugnancy 
with  this  our  nominal  effence  of  nan,  with  this  ab- 
llrad  idea  that  name  Hands  for.  We  muft  in  tliefe 
and  the  like  appeal  to  trial  in  particular  fubjecls, 
which  can  reach  but  a  little  way  ;  we  muft  content 
ourfelves  with  probability  in  the  reft,  but  can  have 
no  general  certainty,  whilil  our  fpecific  idea  of  man 
contains  not  that  real  constitution,  which  is  the  root, 
wherein  all  his  infeparable  qualities  are  united,  and 
from  whence  they  flow.  "Whilft  our  idea*  the  word 
man  Hands  for,  is  only  an  imperfect  collection  of  fome 
ienfible  qualities  and  powers  in  him,  there  is  no  dif- 
eernible  connection  or  repugnance  between  our  fpecifi« 
-idea,  and  the  operation  of  either  the  parts  of  hemlock 
or  ftones  upon  his  conftitution.  There  are  animals 
that  iafely  eat  hemlock,  and  others  that  are  nouriilied 
by  wood  and  Hones  :  But  as  long  as  we  want  ideas  of 
thofe  real  conftitutions  of  different  forts  of  animals, 
whereon  thefe  and  the  like  qualities  and  powers  de 
pend,  we  muft  not  hope  to  reach  certainty  in  univerfal 
proportions  concerning  them.  Thofe  few  ideas  only 
which  have  a  discernible  connection  with  our  nominal 
effence,  or  any  part  of  it,  can  afford  us  fuch  proportions; 
.but  thefe  are  fo  few,  and  of  fo  little  moment,  that  we 
may  juiily  look  on  our  certain  general  knowledge  of 
fuljiances  as  almoft  none  at  all. 

$16.      Wherein  lies  tie  genera!  Certainty  of  Prc- 


t 

To  conclude,  general  proprfitions,  of  what  kind  fo- 
ever,  are  then  only  capable  of  certainty,  when  the 
terms  ufed  in  them  {land  for  fuch  ideas,  whofe  agree 
ment  or  difagreement,  as  there  exprefied,  is  capable 
to  be  difcovered  by  us  ;  and  we  are  then  certain  of 
their  truth  or  falfehood,  when  we  perceive  the  ideas 
the  terms  Hand  for,  to  agree  or  riot  agree,  according  as 
they  are  affirmed  or  denied  one  of  another  ;  whence 
-we  may  take  notice,  that  general  certainty  is  never  to 
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be  found  but  in  our  ideas.  Whenever  we  go  to 
feek  it  elfe where  in  experiment,  or  obfervations  with 
out  us,  our1  knowledge  goes  not  beyond  particulars. 
It  is  the  contemplation  of  our  own  abftraft  ideas  that, 
alone  is  able  to  afford  us  general  knowledge. 

CHAP.  VII. 

OF  M.lXIMS. 

§  I.      They  are  Jelf -evident. 

rTTlHERE  are  a  fort  of  proportions,  which  under 

J|_     the  name  of  maxims  and  axioms  have  pafled  for 

principles  of  fcience;  and  becaufe  they  *x*  f elf -widen* 9 

have  been  fuppofed  innate,  although  nobody  (that  I 
know)  ever  went  about  to  fhow  the  reafon  and  foun- 
datioq  of  their  clearnefs  or  cogency.  It  may  how- 
even  be  worth  while  to  inquire  'into  the  reafon  of 
their  evidence,  and  fee  whether  it  be  peculiar  to  them 
alone,  and"  alfo  examine  how  far  they  influence  and 
govern  our  other  knowledge. 

§  2.     Wherein  that  Self-evidence  conjijls. 
KNOWLEDGE,  as  has  been  mown,  coniifts  in  the  per 
ception  of  the  agreement   or   diiagreeinent  of  ideas  : 

.ISlow  where  that  agreement  or  disagreement  is  per 
ceived  immediately  by  itfelf,  without^  the  interven 
tion  or  help  of  any  other,  there  our  knowledge  is 

f elf -evident.  This  will  appear  to  be  fo  to  any  one 
who  will  but  coniider  any  of  thofe  proportions,  which, 
without  any  proof,  he  affents  to  at  fir  ft  fight  ;  for 
in  •  all  of  them  he  will  find,  that  the  reafon  of  his 
aflent  is  from  that  agreement  or  difagrecment  which 
the  mind,  by  an  immediate  comparing  them,  finds 
in  thofe  ideas  anfvvering  the  affirmation  or  negation 
in  the  proportion. 

§  3.      Self- evidence  not  peculiar  to  received  Ar\ic,ms. 
THIS  being  fo,  in  the  next  place  let  us  confide r,  whe 
ther  tlrs  [elf-evidence  be  peculiar  only  to   thofe  pro- 
pofitions,  which  commonly  pafs  under  the  name  of. 
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maxims,  and  have  the  dignity  of  axioms  allowed  them. 
And  here  it  is  plain,  that  feveral  other  truths,  not 
allowed  to  be  axioms,  partake  equally  with  them  in 
this  f elf- evidence.  This  we  ihall  fee,  if  we  go  over 
thefe  feveral  forts  of  agreement  or  difagreement  of 
ideas,  which  1  have  above  mentioned,  viz.  identity 
relation,  co-exiftence,  and  real  exigence  ;  which  will 
difcover  to  us,  that  not  only  thofe  few  propofitions, 
•which  have  had  the  credit  of  maxims,  are  felf-evi- 
dent,  but  a  great  many,  even  almoft  an  infinite  num. 
ber  of  other  proportions,  are  fuch. 

§  4.    l.  As  to  Identity  and  Diverjtty,  all  Proportions 

are  equally  f elf-evident. 

FOR,  firjl,  the  immediate  perception  of  the  agreement 
or  difagreement  of  identity  being  founded  in  the  mind's 
having  diftincl:  ideas ,  this  affords  us  as  many  felf- evi 
dent  propofitions  as  we  have  diftincl:  ideas.  Every 
one  that  has  any  knowledge  at  all,  has,  as  the  foun 
dation  of  it,  various  and  diftiqcl:  ideas  ;  and  it  is 
the  firft  aft  of  the  mind  (without  which  it  can  never 
be  capable  of  any  knowledge)  to  know  every  one  of 
its  ideas  by  itfelf,  and  diftinguifti  it  from  others.  E- 
very  one  finds  in  himfelf,  that  he  knows  the  ideas 
he  has  ;  that  he  knows  alfo,  when  any  one  is  in  his 
underftanding,  and  what  it  is  ;  and  that  when  more 
than  one  are  there,  he  knows  them  diftinclly  and  un- 
confufedly  one  from  another  ;  which  always  being 
fo  (it  being  impoffible  but  that  he  ihould  perceive 
•what  he  perceives),  he  can  never  be  in  doubt  when  any 
idea  is  in  his  mind,  that  it  is  there,  arid  is  that  idea  it 
is;  and  that  two  diftincl:  ideas,  when  they  are  in  his 
mind,  are  there,  and  are  not  one  and  the  fame  idea. 
So  that  all  fuch  affirmations  and  negations  are  made 
without  any  poffibility  of  doubt,  uncertainty  or  he- 
fitation,  and  mult  neceflarily  be  afiented  to  as  foon 
as  underftood  ;  that  is,  as  foon  as  we  have  in  our 
minds  determined  idias,  which  the  terms  in  the  pro- 
poiition  (land  for  ;  and  therefore  wherever  the  mind 
with  attention  confiders  any  pro,  ofition,  fo  as  to  per 
ceive  cue  two  ideas  iignified  by  the  terms,  and  affirm* 
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ed  or  denied  one  of  the  other,  to  be  the  fame  or  dif 
ferent  i  it  is  prefentlj  and  infallibly  certain  of  the 
truth  of  fuch  a  proportion,  and  this  equally,  whe 
ther  thefe  proportions  be  ira  terms  {landing  for  more 
general  ideas,  or  fuch  as  are  lei's  fo,  v.  g.  whether  the 
general  idea  of  being  be  affirmed  of  itfelf,  as  in  this 
proportion,  i&&3t/btttr  is,  is  y  or  a  more  particular 
idea  be  affirmed  of  itfelf,  as  a  man  is  a  man,  or  wbat- 
foever  is  white,  is  ivlite  ;  or  whether  the  idea  of  be 
ing  in  general  be  denied  of  not  being,  which  is  the  on 
ly  (if  I  may  fo  call  it)  idea  different  from  it,  as  in 
this  other  proportion,  it  is  impoffible  for  the  fame  thing 
to  be,  and  not  to  be  ;  or  any  idea  of  any  particular  be 
ing  be  denied  of  another  different  from  it,  as  a  man  if 
not  a  horfe,  red  is  not  bins.  The  difference  of  the 
ideas,  as  foon  as  the  terms  are  underftood,  makes  the 
truth  of  the  proportion  prefently  vifible,  and  that 
with  an  equal  certainty  and  eafinefs  in  the  lefs,  as  well 
as  the  more  general  propofitions,  and  all  for  the  fame 
reafon,  viz.  becaufe  the  mind  perceives  in  any  ideaf, 
that  it  has  the  fame  idea  to  the  fame  with  itfelf j  and 
two  different  ideas  to  be  different,  and  not  the  fame  ; 
and  this  it  is  equally  certain  of,  whether  thefe  ideas 
be  more  or  lefs  general,  abftract  and  comprehenfive. 
It  is  not  therefore  alone  to  thefe  two  general  propofi 
tions,  wbatfoever  if,  is  ;  and,  it  is  impojjible  for  the 
fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be  ;  that  this  felf- evidence 
belongs  by  any  peculiar  right.  The  perception  of 
being,  or  not  being,  belongs  no  more  to  thefe  vague 
ideas,  fignified  by  the  terms  wbatfoever  and  thing,  than, 
it  does  to  any  other  ideas  ;  thefe  two  general  maxims 
amounting  to  no  more,  in  fhort,  but  this,  that  the  fame 
is  the  fame,  and  fame  is  not  different,  are  truths  known 
in  more  particular  instances,  as  well  as  in  thefe  ge 
neral  maxims,  and  known  alfo  in  particular  inftances, 
before  thefe  general  maxims  are  ever  thought  on,  and 
draw  all  their  force  from  the  difcernment  of  the  mind 
employed  about  particular  ideas.  There  is  nothing 
more  virble  than  that  the  mind,  without  the  help  of 
any  proof,  or  reflection  on  either  of  thefe  general-pro 
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pofilions,  perceives  fo  clearly,  and  knows  fo  certainly, 
that  the  idea  of  white  is  the  idea  of  white,  and  not 
the  idea  of  blue  ;  and  that  the  idea  of  white,  when  it 
is  in  the  mind,  is  tfrere,  and  is  not  abfent  ;  that  the 
confideration  of  thefc  axioms  ean  add  nothing  to  the 
evidence  or  certainty  of  its  knowledge.  Juft  fo  it  is 
(as  every  one  may  experiment  in  himfelf)  in  all  the 
ideas  a  man  has  in  his  mind  :  He  knows  each  to  bte 
itfelf,  and  not  to  be  another;  and  to  be  in  his  mind, 
and  not  away  when  it  is  there,  with  a  certainty  that 
cannot  be  greater  ;  and  therefore  the  truth  of  no  ge 
neral  proportion  can  be  known  with  a  greater  certain 
ty,  nor  add  any  thing  to  this.  So  that  in  refpect  of  i- 
dentity,  our  intuitive  knowledge  reaches  as  far  as  our 
ideas  ,  and  we  are  capable  of  making  as  many  felf- 
evident  proportions,  as  we  have  names  for  dittinft 
ideas.  And  I  appeal  to  every  one's  own  mind,  whe 
ther  this  proportion,  a  circle  is  a  circle,  be  not  as  felf- 
cvident  a  proportion,  as  that  confifting  of  more  ge 
neral  terms,  rwhalfoeveris)ij>:  And  again,  whether 
this  proportion,  blue  is  not  red,  be  not  a  proportion 
that  the  mind  can  no  more  doubt  of,  as  foon  as  it  un- 
ilarids  the  words,  than  it  does  of  that  axiom,  it  if 
impojjible  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be  ;  and 
foot' all  the  like. 

§  5.      2.    In    Co-cxiftence    ive  lave  few  f elf- evident 

Proportions. 

SECONDLT,  As  to  co-exi/tenct,  or  fuch  neceffary  con- 
iveclion  between  two  ideas,  that  in  the  fubje£t  where 
one  of  them  is  fuppofed,  there  the  other  muft  necef- 
farily  be  allb  :  Of  fuch  agreement  or  difagreement  as 
this,  the  mind  has  an  immediate  perception  but  in 
very  few  of  them,  and  therefore  in  this  fort  we  have 
but  very  little  intuitive  knowledge  ;  nor  are  there  to 
be  found  very  many  proportions  that  are  felf-evident, 
though  forue  there  are,  r.  g.  the  idea  of  filling  a 
place  equal  to  the  contents  of  its  fuperrcies,  being  an* 
nexed  to  our  idea  of  body,  1  fhink  it  is  a  felf-evident 
proportion,  thai  two  bodies  cannot  be  in  the  fame  phi  w^ 
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§6'.  3.  In  other  Relations  we  may  Have* 
THIRDLT^  As  to  the  relations  of  modes,  mathen>atici- 
ans  have  framed  many  axioms  concerning  that  one  re 
lation  of  equality  ;  as,  equals  taken  from  equals,  tie 
remainder  will  be  equals  ;  which,  with  the  reft  of  that 
kind,  howe-:er,  they  are  received  for  maxims  by  the 
mathematicians,  and  are  unqueftionable  truths  ;  yet, 
]  think,  that  any  one  who  confiders  them,  will  not 
find  that  they  have  a  clearer  felf-evidence  than  thefe, 
that  we  and  ?/?."  are  equal  to  two;  \\int  if  you  take 
from  tie  Jive  fngers-  of  one  haul  two,  and  from  the 
^  five  fingers  of  tbe  otler  band  two,  tbe  remaining  num» 
^bers  will  be  equal.  Thefe  and  a  thoufand  other  fuch 
proportions  may  be  found  in  numbers,  which  at  the 
very  firft  hearing,  force  the  aflent,  and  carry  with 
them  an  equal,  if  not  greater  clearnefa,  than  thofe  ma 
thematical  axioms. 

§  7.  4.  Concerning  real 'Exijlenct  we  have  none. 
FOURTH  LT,.  As  to  real  exi/tence,  imce  that  lias  no  con 
nection  with  any  other  id^as,  but  that  of  ourfelves, 
and  of  a  firft  being,  we  have  in  that,  concerning  the. 
real  exiftence  of  all  other  beings,  not  fo  much  as  de- 
monftrative,  much  lefs  a  felf-evident  knowledge;  and 
therefore  concerning  thofe  there  are  no  maxims. 

§  8.     1'bofe  dxiomt  do  not  much  influence  our  otber 

Knowledge. 

IN  the  next  place,  let  us  confider  what  influence  thefe- 
received  maxims  have  upon  the  other  parts  of  our 
knowledge.  The  rules  eftablifhed  in  the  fchools,  that, 
all  reafonings  are  ex  prtecognitis  et  pricconceffis,  feem, 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  all  otber  knowledge  in  thefe-- 
maxims,  and  to  fuppofe  them  to  \*zprcccognita ;  where 
by,  I  think,  are  meant  thefe  two  things  :  Firft,  That 
thefe  axioms  arc  thofe  truths  that  are  firft  known  to 
the  mind  ;  and,  Secondly,  That  upon  them  the  ether 
parts  of  our  knowledge  depend. 

j  9.      Becaufe  they  ore  not  tbe  Truths  we  Jirjl  knew. . 
FJRST,  That  they  are  not  the  truths  firft  known  to  the 
mind  is  evident  to  experience,  as  we  have  ihown  in  ano 
ther  place,  Book  I,  Gkap.  2.    Who  perceives  not  that  a^ 
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child  certainly  knows  that  a  ftranger  is   not  its  mo 
ther  ;  that  its  fucking-bottle  is  not  the  rod,  long  be 
fore  he  knows  that  it  is  impoffible  for  tbf  fame  thing  to 
&e,  and  not  to  be  ?    And   how  many  truths  are  there 
about  numbers,    which   it   is  obvious  to  obferve  that 
the  mind  is  perfectly  acquainted  with,  and  fully  con 
vinced  of,  before   it   ever   thought   on  thefe  general 
maxims,  to  which  mathematicians,  in  their  arguings, 
do  fometimes  refer  them  ?  Whereof  the  reafon  is  very 
plain  :    For  that  which  makes  the  mind  aflent  to  fuch 
propoiitions,  being  nothing  elfe  but  the  perception  it 
has  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  its  ideas •,  ac 
cording  as  it  finds  them  affirmed  or  denied  one  of  ano 
ther    in    words  it  underilands,   and    every  idea  being 
known  to  be  what  it  is,  and  every  two  diiiincl;  ideas 
being  known  not  to  be  the  fame  ;  it  muft   neceffarily 
follow,   that   fuch   felf- evident   truths    muft    be  frjl 
known,  which  confift  of  ideas  that   are  firft  in    the 
mind :   and  the  ideas  firft  in    the  mind,  it  is  evident, 
are  thofe  of  particular  things,  from  whence,  by  flow 
degrees,  the  underftanding  proceeds  to  fome  few   ge- 
weral  ones  ;  which  being  taken  from  the  ordinary  and 
i'amiliar  objefts  of  fenfe,  are  fettled  in  the  mind,  with 
general  names  to  them.  Thus,  particular  ideas  wzfirft 
received  and  diftinguiihed,  and  fo  knowledge  got  about 
them  ;   and  next  to  them,   the  lefs  general  or  fpecific, 
which  are  next  to  particular ;  for  abflraft   ideas    are 
not  lo  obvious  or  eafy  to  children,  or  the  yet  unexer- 
cifed  mind,  as  particular   ones.     If  they  feem  fo   to 
grown  men,  it  is  only  becaufs  by  conilant  and  famili 
ar  ufe  they  are  made  fo  ;  for  when  we  nicely  reflect 
upon  them,    we  fhall  find,    that  general    ideas  are  fic 
tions  and  contrivances  of  the  mind,  that  carry  difficulty 
•with  them,  and  do  not  fo  ealily  offer  themfelves,  as  we 
are  apt  to  imagine*     For  example,  does  it  not  require 
fome  pains  and  Ikill  to  form  the  general  idea  of  a  tri- 
angL'?  (which  is  yet  none  of  the  moft  abftracl:,compre- 
henfive,  and  difficult),  for  it  muft  be  neither  oblique, 
nor  rectangle,  neither  equilateral, equicrural,  nor  fcale- 
non  ;  but  all  and  noae  of  thefe  at  once.    In  e£'ec"t,  it 
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is  fomething  imperfect,  that  cannot  exift  ;  an  idea- 
wherein  fome  parts  of  feveral  different  and  inconfiitent 
ideas  are  put  together.  It  is  true,  the  mind,  in  this 
imperfect  flate,  has  need  of  fuch  ideas,  and  makes  all 
the  hafte  to  them  it  can,  for  the  conveniency  of  com 
munication  and  enlargement  of  knowledge  ;  to  both 
which  it  is  naturally  very  much  inclined.  But  yet 
one  has  reafon  to  fuipecl  fuch  ideas  are  marks  of  our 
imperfection  j  at  lealt  this  is  enough  to  fliow,  that 
the  mod  abilracr.  and  general  ideas  are  not  thofe  that 
the  mind  isjfr/?  and  molt  eafily  acquainted  with,  nor 
fuch  as  its  earlieft  knowledge  is  converfant  about. 
§10.  Btcaufe  on  them  the  other  Parts  of  our  Know 
ledge  do  r.ot  depend. 

SECOXDLT,  From  what  has  been  faid,  it  plainly  fol 
lows,  that  thefe  magnified  maxims  are  not  the  princi 
ples  and.  foundations  of  all  our  other  knowledge  y  for 
if  there  be  a  great  many  other  truths,  which  have  as 
much  felf-evidence  as  they,  and  a  great  many  that  we 
know  before  them,  it  is  impollible  they  fhould  be  the 
principles  from  which  we  deduce  all  other  truths. 
Is  it  impofiible  to  know  that  one  and  two  are  equal  to 
three,  but  by  virtue  of  this,  or  fome  fuch  axiom,  viz. 
the  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts  iaken  together?  Many 
a  one  knows-  that  cue  and  two  are  equal  to  three,  with 
out  having  heard  or  thought  on  that  or  any  other 
axiom  by  which  it  might  be  proved  ;  and  knows  it 
as  certainly,  as  any  other  man  knows,  that  the  whole 
is  equal  to  all  its  parts,  or  any  other  maxim,  and  all 
from  the  fame  reafon  of  felf-evidence  ;  the  equality 
of  thofe  ideas  being  as  vilibie  and  certain  to  him  with 
out  that,  or  any  other  axiom,  as  with  it,  it  needing  no 
proof  to  make  it  perceived  ;  nor  after  the  knowledge, 
that  the  whole  is  equul  to  all  its  parts ,  does  he  know 
that  one  and  two  are  equal  to  three,  better  or  more  cer 
tainly,  than  he  did  before  j  for  if  there  be  any  odds 
in  thofe  ideas,  the  whole  and  parts  are  more  obfcure, 
or  at  leaft  more  difficult  to  be  fettled  in  the  mind,  than 
thofe  of  one,  two,  and  three.  And  indeed,  I  think,  I 
may  aik  thefe  men,  who  will  needs  have  all  know- 
D6 
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ledge,  befldes  tlirfe  general  principles  themfelves,  to 
depend  on  general,  innate,  and  felf-evident  principles, 
what  principle  is  requifite  to  prove,  that  one  and  one 
are  two,  thnt  two  and  two  are  four,  that  three  times 
two  are^n;  /  Which  being  known  without  any  proof, 
do  evince,  that  either  all  knowledge  does  not  depend 
on  certain  preecognitat  or  general  maxims,  called  prin 
ciples,  or  elfe  that  thefe  are  principles  ;  and  if  thefs 
are  to  be  counted  principles,  a  great  part  of  numera 
tion  will  be  fo.  To  which  if  we  add  all  the  felf-evi 
dent  propofitionn,  which  may  be  made  about  all  our 
diitincl:  idtas,  principles  will  be  almofl  infinite,  at  leaf!- 
innumerable,  which  men  arri-ve  to  the  knowledge  of,, 
tit  different  ages  ;  and  a  great  many  of  thefe  innate 
principles  they  never  come  to  know  all  their  lives. 
But  whether  they  come  in  view  of  the  mind,  earlier 
or  later,  this  is  true  of  them,  that  they  are  all  known, 
by  their  native  evidence,  are  wholly  independent,  re 
ceive  no  light,  nor  are  capable  of  any  proof  one  from 
another;  much  lefs  the  more  particular  from  the 
more  general,  or  the  more  limple  from  the  more 
compounded  ;  the  more  fimple,  and  lefs  abftraft,  be 
ing  the  mott  familiar,  and  the  eafier  and  earlier  ap 
prehended.  But  whichever  be  the  ciearelt  ideas ,  the 
evidence  and  certainty  of  all  fuch  proportions  is  in 
this,  that  a  man  fees  the  forne  idea  to  be  the  fame  idea, 
and  infallibly  perceives  two  different  ideas  to  be  dif 
ferent  ideas  :  For  wl>en  a  man  has  in  his  underftand- 
ing  the  ideas  of  one  and  of  fwot  the  idea  of  yellow  and 
the  idea  of  b/i/e,  he  cannot  but  certainly  know,  that 
the  idea  of  one  is  the  idea  of  one,  and  not  the  idea  of 
two  ;  and  that  the  idea  of  yellow  is  the  idea  of  yel 
low,  and  not  the  idea  of  blue  ;  for  a  man  cannot  con 
found  the  ideas  in  his  mind,  which  he  has  diftinct  j 
that  would  be  to  have  them  confufed  and  diliincl  at 
the  fame  time,  which  is  a  contradiction  ;  and  to  have 
none  diilir.ft,  is  to  have  no  ufe  of  our  faculties,  to 
have  no  knowledge  at  all.  And  therefore,  what  idea- 
foever  is  affirmed  of  itfelf,  or  whatfoever  two  entire 
diftincl  ideas  are  denied  one  of  another,  the  miad  can- 
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not  but  afTent  to  fucb  a  propofition  as  infallibly  true, 
as  foon  as  it  underftancb  the  terms  without  hesitation 
or  need  of  'proof,  or  regarding  thofe  made  in  more 
general  terms,  and  called  maxims. 

§11.  What  ufe  thefe  general  Maxims  lave. 
WHAT  ihall  we  then  fay?  Are  thefe  general  maxims 
of  no  ufe  ?  By  no  means  ;  though  perhaps  their  ufe 
is  not  that  which  it  is  commonly  taken  to  be.  But 
fince  doubting  in  the  lead  of  what  hath  been  by  fome 
men  afcribed  to  thefs  maxims,  may  be  apt  to  be  cried 
out  againit,  as  overturning  the  foundations  of  all 
the  fciences,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  confider  them, 
with  refpe£t  to  other  parts  of  our  knowledge,  and  ex. 
amine  more  particularly  to  what  purpofes  they  ferve, 
and  to  what  not. 

1 .  It  is  evident  from   what   has   been    already  faid, 
that  they  are  of  no  ufe  to    prove  or   confirm   lefs  ge 
neral  fell-evident  proportions. 

2.  It  is  as  plain  that  they  are  not,  nor  have  been 
the  foundations  whereon  any  fcience  hath   been  built. 
There  is,  I  know,  a  great  deal  of  talk,  propagated 
from  fcholaftic  men,  of  fciences  and  the   maxims   on 
which  they  are  built  ;  but  it  has  been  my  ill  luck  ne 
ver  to  meet  with  any  fuch  fciences,  much   lefs    any 
one   built  upon   thefe  two   maxims,  luhat  is,   is>  and 
it  is  irnpoJJilU  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,   and  nit  to  be  : 
And  I  would  be  glad   to  be   Ihown   where   any  fuch 
fcience,  creeled  upon  thefe  or  any  other  general  axioms, 
is  to  be  found  ;  and  mould  be  obliged  to  any  one,  who 
would  lay  before  me   the   frame   and   fyftem  of  any 
fcience  fo  built  on  thefe  or  any  fuch  like  maxims,  that 
could  not  be  ihown  to  liand  as  firm  without  any  con- 
fiderationof  them.     I  afk,  whether  thefe  general  max 
ims  have  not  the  fame  ufe  in  the  fludy  of  divinity, 
and  in   theological  queftions,  that    they  have   in    the 
other  fciences  ?  They  ferve  here  tco  to  filence  wrang 
lers,  and  put  an  end  to  difpute.     But  I  think  that  no 
body  will  therefore  fay,  that  the  Cbriftian   religion  is 
built  upon  thefe  maxims,  or  that   the   knowledge  we 

of  it  is  derived  from  thefe  principles  :  It  is  frocQ 
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revelation  we  have  received  it.  and  without  revelation 
thefe  maxi??is  had  never  been  able  to  help  us  to  it. 
When  we  find  out  an  ident  by  whofe  intervention  we 
difcover  the  connection  of  two  others,  this  is  a  revela 
tion  from  God  to  us,  by  the  voice  of  reafon  ;  for 
we  then  come  to  know  a  truth  that  we  did  not  know 
before.  When  God  declares  any  truth  to  us,  this  is 
a  revelation  to  us  by  the  voice  of  his  fpirit,  and  we 
are  advanced  in  our  knowledge;  but  ia  neither  of 
thefe  do  we  receive  our  light  or  knowledge  from  max* 
ims  ;  but  in  the  one,  the  things  themfelvcs  afford  it, 
and  we  fee  the  truth  in  them  by  perceiving  their 
agreement  or  difagreement  ;  in  the  other,  God  him- 
felf  affords  it  immediately  to  us,  and  we  fee  the  truth 
of  what  he  fays  in  his  unerring  veracity. 

3.  They  are  not  of  ufe  to  help  men  forward  in  the 
advancement  of  fciences,  or  new  difcoveries  of  yet  un 
known  truths.  Mr.  Newton,  in  his  never  enough 
to  be  admired  book,  lias  demonftrated  feveral  propo- 
fitions,  which  are  fo  many  new  truths,  before  un 
known  to  the  world,  and  are  farther  advances  in  ma 
thematical  knowledge  ;  but  for  the  difcovery  of  thefe, 
it  was  not  the  general  tnaxims,  what  z.>,  z'j,  or,  tie 
whole  is  bigger  tban  a  part,  or  the  like,  that  helped 
him  ;  thele  were  not  the  clues  that  led  him  into 
the  difcovery  of  the  truth  and  certainty  of  thofe 
proportions,  nor  was  it  by  them  that  he  got  the 
knowledge  of  thofe  demonflrations ;  but  by  finding 
out  intermediate  ideas,  that  fhpwed  the  agreement  or 
difagreement  of  the  idea1:,  as  expreffed  in  the  propoli- 
tions  he  demonftratcd.  This  is  the  great  exercife  and 
improvement  of  human  understanding  in  the  enlar 
ging  of  knowledge,  and  advancing  the  fciences,  where 
in  they  are  far  enough  from  receiving  any  help  from 
the  contemplation  of  thefe,  or  the  like  magnified  max 
ims.  Would  thofe  who  have  this  traditional  admira 
tion  of  thefe  proportions,  that  they  think  no  Hep  can 
be  made  in  knowledge  without  the  fupport  of  an  axi~ 
cm,  no  ftone  laid  in  the  building  of  the  fciences  with 
out  a  general  maxim>  but  diftingwfii  between  the  me- 
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thod  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  of  communicating  ; 
between  the  method  of  raifing  any  fcience,  and  that  of 
teaching  it  to  others  as  far  as  it  is  advanced  ;  they 
would  fee  that  thofe  general  maxims  were  not  the 
foundations  on  which  the  firft  difcoverers  raifed  their 
admirable  ftruclures,  nor  the  keys  that  unlocked  and 
opened  thofe  fecrets  of  knowledge  ;  though  after 
wards,  when  fchools  were  creeled,  and  fcienccs  had 
their  profeiTors  to  teach  what  others  had  found  our, 
they  often  made  ufe  of  maxims,  i.  e.  laid  down  certain 
proportions  which  were  felf-evident,  or  to  be  received 
for  true  ;  which  being  fettled  in  the  minds  of  their 
fcholars.  as  unquetiionable  verities,  they  on  occafion 
made  ufe  of,  to  convince  them  of  truths  in  particular 
inftances  that  were  not  fo  familiar  to  their  minds  as 
thofe  general  axioms  which  had  before  been  inculcated 
to  them,  and  carefully  fettled  in  their  minds  ;  though 
thefe  particular  inftances,  when  well  reflected  on,  are 
no  lefs  felf-evident  to  the  underftanding,  than  the  ge 
neral  maxims  brought  to  confirm  them  ;  and  it  was  in 
thofe  particular  inftances  that  the  firlt  difcovei  er  found 
the  truth,  without  the  help  of  the  general  maxims  : 
And  fo  may  any  one  elfe  do,  who  with  attention  con- 
fiders  them.  . 

To  come,  "therefore,  to  the  ufe  that  is  made  of 
metxims, 

j.  They  are  of  ufe,  as  has  been  obferved,  in  the 
ordinary  methods  of  teaching  fciences  as  far  as  they 
are  advanced,  but  of  little  or  none  in  advancing  them 
farther. 

2.  They  are  of  ufe  in  difputes,  for  the  Ulencing  of 
obllinate  wranglers,  and  bringing  thofe  contefts  to 
fome  conclufion.  Whether  a  need  of  them  to  that  end 
came  not  in,  in  the  manner  following,  I  crave  leave 
to  inquire.  The  fchools  having  made  difputation  the 
touchilone  of  mens  abilities,  and  the  criterion  of  know 
ledge,  adjudged  victory  to  him  that  kept  the  fitld  ; 
and  he  that  had  the  laft  word,  was  concluded  to  have 
the  better  of  the  argument,  if  not  of  the  caufe  ;  but  be- 
caufe  by  this  means  there  was  like  to  be  no  deeincn  be- 
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tween  fkilful  combatants,  whilft  one  never  failed  of  a 
mediut  terminus  to  prove  any  propofition,  and  the 
other  could  as  conftantly,  without  or  with  a  diltinc- 
tion,  deny  the  major  or  minor  ;  to  prevent,  as  much 
as  could  be,  the  running  out  of  difputes  into  an  end- 
lefs  train  of  fyllogifms,  certain  general  proportions, 
moft  of  them  indeed  felf-evident,  were  introduced 
into  the  fchools,  which  being  fuch  as  all  men  al 
lowed  and  agreed  in,  were  looked  on  as  general 
meafures  of  truth,  and  ferved  inftead  of  principles 
(where  the  difputants  had  not  laid  down  any  other  be 
tween  them),  beyond  which  there  was  no  goiug,  and 
which  muft  not  be  receded  from  by  either  fide.  And 
thus  thefe  maxims  getting  the  name  of  principles,  be- 
yond  which  men  in  difpute  could  not  retreat,  were  by 
miftake  taken  to  be  the  originals  and  fources  from 
whence  all  knowledge  began,  and  the  foundations 
whereon  the  fciences  were  built  j  becaufe,  when  ia 
their  difputes  they  came  to  any  of  thefe,  they  flopped 
there,  and  went  no  farther,  the  matter  was  deter 
mined.  But  how  much  this  is  a  miftake  hath  been 
already  mown. 

This  method  of  the  fchools,  which  have  been, 
thought  the  fountains  of  knowledge,  introduced,  as  I 
fuppofe,  the  like  ufe  of  thefe  maxims  into  a  great 
part  of  converfation  out  of  the  fchools,  to  ftop  the- 
mouths  of  cavillers,  whom  any  one  is  excufed  from 
arguing  any  longer  with,  when  they  deny  thefe  gene 
ral  felf-evident  principles  received  by  all  reafonable 
men  who  have  once  thought  of  them  ;  but  yet  their 
ufe  herein  is  but  to  put  an  end  to  wrangling.  They 
in  truth,  when  urged  in  fuch-  cafes,  teach  nothing  j 
that  is  already  done  by  the  intermediate  ideas  made 
ufe  of  in  the  debate,  whofe  cormeclion  may  be  feen 
without  the  help  of  thofe  maxims,  and  fo  the  truth  is 
known  before  the  maxim  is  produced,  and  the  argu 
ment  brought  to  a  firft  principle.  Men  would  give 
off  a  wrong  argument  before  it  came  to  that,  if  ia 
their  difputes  they  propofed  to  themfelves  the  finding 
and  embracing  of  truth,  and  not  a  conteil  for  victory  5. 
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and  thus  maxims  have  their  ufe  to  put  a  flop  to  their 
perverfenefs,  whofe  ingenuity  fhould  have  j'ielded 
fooner  ;  but  the  method  of  the  fchools  having  al 
lowed  and  encouraged  men  to  oppofe  and  refill  evi 
dent  truth  till  they  are  baffled,  i.  e.  till  they  are  re- 
duced  to  contradict  themfelves  or  fome  eftablifhed 
principle,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  mould  not  in  ci 
vil  converfation  be  afhamed  of  that  which  in  the 
fchools  is  counted  a  virtue  and  a  glory,  vix.  obfti- 
hately  to  maintain  that  fide  of  the  queilion  they  have 
chofen,  whether  true  or  falfe,  to  the  Lift  extremity, 
even  after  conviction  ;  a  ftrange  way  to  attain  truth 
and  knowledge  ;  and  that  which  I  think  the  rational 
part  of  mankind,  not  corrupted  by  education,  could 
fcarce  believe  mould  ever  be  admitted  amongft  the 
lovers  of  truth,  and  ftudents  of  religion  or  nature, 
or  introduced  into  the  feminaries  of  thofe  who  are  to 
propagate  the  truths  of  religion  or  philofophy  amongft 
the  ignorant  and  unconvinced.  How  much  fuch  a 
way  of  learning  is  likely  to  turn  young  mens  minds 
from  the  iincere  fearch  and  love  of  truth,  nay,  and 
to  make  them  doubt  whether  there  is  any  fuch  thing, 
or  ^t  leaft  worth  the  adhering  to,  I  {hall  not  now  in 
quire.  This  I  think,  that  bating  thofe  places  which 
brought  the  peripatetic  philofophy  into  their  fchools, 
where  it  continued  many  ages,  withoqt  teaching  the 
world  any  thing  but  the  art  of  wrangling,  thefe  max 
ims  were  nowhere  thought  the  foundations  on  which 
the  fciences  were  built,  nor  the  great  helps  to  the  ad 
vancement  of  knowledge. 

What  ufe  tlefe  general  Maxims  have. 
As  to  thefe  general  maxims,  therefore,  they  are,  as 
I  have  faid,  of  great*  ufe  in  difputes,  tojlop  the  mouths 
of  wranglers,  but  not  of  much  ufe  to  the  difcovery 
of  unknown  truths,  or  to  help  the  mind  forwards  in 
its  fearch  after  knowledge  ;  for  who  ever  began  to 
build  his  knowledge  on  this  general  proportion,  what 
is,  z.f,  or,  it  is  impo^fflble  for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and 
not  to  be  ;  and  from  either  of  thefe,  as  from  a  principle 
of  fcience,  deduced  a  fyftem  of  ufeful  knowledge  ? 
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Wrong  opinions  often  involving  contradictions,  one  of 
thefe  maxims,  as  a  touchftone,  mzyferve  well  to  mow 
whither  the y  lead  j  but  yet,  however  fit  to  lay  open 
the  abfurdity  or  miflake  of  a  man's  reafoning  or  opi 
nion,  they  are  of  very  little  ufe  for  enlightening  the 
undci  (landing  ;  and  it  will  noi  be  found  that  the  mind 
receives  much  help  from  them  in  its  progrefs  in 
knowledge,  which  would  be  neither  lefs,  nor  lefs  cer 
tain,  were  thefe  two  general  proportions  never  thought 
on.  It  is  true,  as  1  have  faid,  they  fometimes  Jerve 
in  argumentation  to  Hop  a  wrangler's  mouth,  by  ihow- 
ing  the  abfurdity  of  what  he  faith,  and  by  expofing 
him  to  the  (Lame  of  contradicting  what  all  the  w^rld 
knows,  and  he  himfelf  cannot  but  own  to  be  true. 
But  it  is  one  thing  to  mow  a  man  that  he  is  in  an  er 
ror,  and  another  to  put  him  in  pofleffion  of  truth  ; 
aid  I  would  fain  know  what  truths  thefe  two  propo- 
fitions  are  able  to  teach,  and  by  their  influence  make 
us  know,  which  we  did  not  know  before,  or  could  not 
know  without  them.  Let  us  reafon  from  them  as  well 
as  we  can,  they  are  only  about  identical  predications, 
and  influence,  if  any  at  all,  none  but  fuch.  Each 
particular  propofition  concerning  identity  or  diverfity 
is  as  clearly  and  certainly  known  in  itfelf,  if  attended 
to,  as  either  of  thefe  general  ones  ;  only  thefe  general 
ones,  as  ferving  in  all  cafes,  are  therefore  more  incul 
cated  and  infi/ted  on.  As  to  other  lei's  general  maxims, 
many  of  th-.m  are  no  more  than  bare  verbal  propofi- 
tions,  and  teach  us  nothing  but  the  refpeft  and  import 
of  names  one  to  another.  The  whole  is  equal  to  all  its 
parts  ;  what  real  truth,  I  befeech  you,  does  it  teach  us? 
What  more  is  contained  in  that  maxim  than  what  the 
fignification  of  the  word  totum,  or  the  w&ofa,  does  of 
itfelf  import  r  and  he  that  knows  that  the  word  whole 
ftands  for  what  is  made  up  of  all  its  parts,  knows  very 
little  lefs  than  that  the  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts  : 
And  upon  the  fame  ground,  1  think  that  this  propo- 
{ition,  a  bill  is  higher  than  a  valley,  and  feveral  the 
like,  may  alfo  pafs  for  maxims  ;  but  yet  mailers  of 
f/tatbematics,  when  they  would,  as  teachers  of  what 
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they  know,  initiate  others  in  that  fcience,  do  not  with 
out  reafon  place  this,  and  fome  other  fuch  maxims,  at 
the  entrance  of  their  fy/lem$  ;  that  their  fcholars, 
having  in  the  beginning  perfectly  acquainted  their 
thoughts  with  thefe  proportions  made  in  fuch  general 
terms,  may  be  ufed  to  make  fuch  reflections,  and 
have  thefe  more  general  proportions,  as  formed  rules 
and  fayings,  ready  to  apply  to  all  particular  cafes  ; 
not  that  if  they  be  equally  weighed,  they  are  more 
clear  and  evident  than  the  particular  inftances  they 
are  brought  to  confirm,  but  that,  being  more  familiar 
to  the  mind,  the  very  naming  them  is  enough  to  fa- 
tisfy  the  underltanding*  But  this,  I  fay,  is  more  from 
our  cuitom  of  ufing  them,  and  the  eftablimment  they 
have  got  in  our  minds  by  our  often  thinking-  of  them, 
than  from  the  different  evidence  of  the  things  ;  but 
before  cuftom  has  fettled  methods  of  thinking  and  rea- 
foning  in  our  minds,  I  am  apt  to  imagine  it  is  quite 
otherwife  ;  and  that  the  child,  when  a  part  of  his  apple 
is  taken  away,  knows  it  better  in  that  particular  in* 
fiance,  than  by  this  general  proportion,  the  whole  is 
equal  to  (ill  its  parts  ;  and  that  if  one  of  thefe  havs 
need  to  be  confirmed  to  him  by  the  other,  the  general 
has  more  need  to  be  let  into  his  mind  by  the  particu- 
Jar,  than  the  particular  by  the  general  ;  for  in  parti 
culars  our  knowledge  begins,  and  fo  fpreads  itfelf  by 
degrees  to  generals  ;  though  afterwards  the  mind 
takes  the  quite  contrary  courfe,  and  having  drawn  his 
knowledge  into  as  general  propoiitions  as  it  can, 
makes  thofe  familiar  to  its  thoughts,  and  accuftoms 
itfelf  to  have  recourfe  to  them,  as  to  the  Standards  of 
truth  and  falfehood  :  By  which  familiar  ufe  of  tkem^ 
as  rules  to  meafure  the  truth  of  other  propofitions,  it 
comes  in  time  to  be  thought,  that  more  particular 
proportions  have  their  truth  and  evidence  from  their 
conformity  to  thefe  more;  general  ones,  which  in  dif- 
courfe  and  argumentation,  are  fo  frequently  urged, 
and  constantly  admitted  ;  and  this  I  think  to  be  the 
reafon  why  amongtt  fo  many  felf-evident  proportions, 
the  moil  general  only  have  had  the  title  of  maxims. 
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§  12'     Maxim*)  if  Care  be  not  taken   in   the    Ufe  of 

words,  may  prove  Contradictions. 

ONE  thing  farther,  1  think,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to 
obferve  concerning  thefe  general  maxims,  that  they 
are  fo  far  from  improving  or  establishing  our  minds 
in  true  knowledge,  that  if  our  notions  be  wrong,  loofe, 
or  unfleady,  and  we  refign  up  our  thoughts  to  the 
found  of  words,  rather  than  fix  them  on  fettled  deter 
mined  ideas  of  things  }  I  fay  thefe  general  maxims 
will/erve  to  confirm  us  in  miftakes,  and  in  fuch  a 
way  of  ufe  of  words,  which  is  moft  common,  will 
ferve  to  prove  contradictions  j  v.  g.  he  that,  with  Des 
Cartes,  fhall  frame  in  his  mind  an  idea  of  what  he 
calls  body,  to  be  nothing  but  extenfion,  may  eafilyde- 
monftrate  that  there  is  no  vacuum,  i.  e.  no  fpace  voiti 
of  body,  by  this  maxim,  what  is,  is  ;  for  the  idea  to 
which  he  annexes  the  name  body  being  bare  exten 
fion,  his  knowledge  that  fpace  cannot  be  without 
body  is  certain  ;  for  he  knows  his  own  idea  of  ex- 
teniion  clearly  and  diilindlly,  and  knows  that  it  is 
what  it  is,  and  not  another  idea,  though  it  be  calldd 
by  thefe  three  names,  extenfion,  body,  fpace,  which 
three  words,  {landing  for  one  and  the  fame  idea,  may 
no  doubt,  with  the  facne  evidence  and  certainty,  be 
affirmed  one  of  another,  as  each  of  itfelf ;  and  it  is  as 
certain,  that  whilil  I  ufe  them  all  to  fland  for  one  and 
the  fame  idea,  this  predication  is  as  true  and  identical 
in.  its  fignification,  that  fpace  is  body,  as  this  predica 
tion  is  true  and  identical,  that  body  is  body,  both  in 
{ignification  and  found, 

§  15.     Injlance  in  Vacuum. 

BUT  if  another  ihall  come,  and  make  to  himfelf  ano 
ther  idea  different  from  Des  Cartes* st  of  the  thing, 
which  yet,  with  Des  Cartes,  he  calls  by  the  fame 
name  body,  and  make  his  idea,  which  he  expreffes  by 
the  word  body  to  be  of  a  thing  th^at  hath  both  exten- 
fion  and  folidity  together  ;  he  will  as  eafily  demon- 
ftrate,  that  there  may  be  a  vacuum  or  fpace  without 
a  body,  as  Des  Cartes  demonftrated  the  contrary  ;  be- 
caufe  the  idea  to  which  he  gives  the  nzmefpace  b«>- 
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ing  barely  the  fimple  one  of  exteiifion,  and  the*  idea 
to  which  he  gives  the  name  body  being  the  complex 
i-'-f{-a  of  extenfiun  and  re/iftibility,  or  folidity,  together 
in  the  fame  fubje61,  thefe  two  ideas  are  net  exaclly 
'one  and  the  fame,  but  in  the  underflanding  as  diftincl 
as  the  ideas  of  one  and  two,  white  and  black,  or  as  of 
•corporeity  and  humanity ,  if  1  may  ufe  thofe  barbarous 
terms  ;  and  therefore  the  predication  of  them  in  our 
minds,  or  in  words  ftanding  for  them,  is  not  identical, 
but  the  negation  of  them  one  of  another  ;  <ui<x,.  this 
propofition,  extennon  or  fpace  is  not  body,  is  as  true 
and  evidently  certain  as  this  rnaxirn,  it  is  impoffible 
for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be,  can  make  any 
propofition. 

§  14.      They  prove  not  tie  Exijlfhce  of  Things  -with 
out  us. 

BUT  yet,  though  botfi  thefe  proportions  (as  you  fee) 
may  be  equally  demoniirated,  viz.  that  there  may  be 
a.  vacuum,  and  that  there  cannot  be  a  vacuum  by  thefe 
two  certain  principles,  viz  what  is,  is,  and  the  fame 
thing  cannot  be,  and  be  ;  yet  neither  of  thefe  principles 
will  ferve  to  prove  to  us,  that  any,  or  what  bodies  do 
cxiit  ;  for  that  we  are  left  to  our  ienfes  to  difcover  to 
us  as  far  as  they  can  $  thofe  univerfal  and  felf-evi- 
-dent  principles  being  only  our  conftant,  clear,  and 
diflindt  knowledge  of  our  own  idea*,  more  general  or 
compreheniive,  can  affiire  us  of  nothing  that  palTes 
without  the  mind  ;  their  certainty  is  founded  only 
upon  the  knowledge  we  have  of  each  idea  by  itfelf, 
and  of  its  diftinclion  from  others,  about  which  we 
cannot  be  mi  ft ak  en  whilil  they  are  in  our  minds, 
though  we  may  and  often  are  miitaken  when' we  re 
tain  the  names  without  the  ideas,  or  ufe  them  con- 
fufedly  ibmetimes  for  one,  asid  fometimes  for  another 
-idea  ;  in  which  cafes  the  force  of  thefe  axioms,  reach 
ing  only  to  the  found,  and  not  the  iignificatioc  of  the 
words,  ferves  only  to  lead  us  into  confuiion,  mi  flake, 
and  error.  It  is  to  mow  men,  that  thefe  maxims, 
however  cried  up  for  the  great  guards  of  truth,  will 
4iot  fecure  them  from  error  in  a  carelefs  looia  ufe  of 
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their  words,  that  I  have  made  this  remark.  In  all 
that  is  here  fuggefted  concerning  the  little  ufe  for  the 
improvement  of  knowledge,  or  dangerous  ufe  in  un 
determined  ideas,  I  have  been  far  enough  from  faying 
or  intending  they  mould  be  laid  ajide,  as  fome  have 
been  too  forward  to  charge  me.  I  affirm  them  to  be 
truths,  felf-evident  truths,  and  fo  cannot  be  laid  ajide. 
As  far  as  their  influence  will  reach,  it  is  in  vain  to  en 
deavour,  nor  would  1  attempt  to  abridge  it ;  but  yet, 
without  any  injury  to  truth  or  knowledge,  I  may  have 
reafon  to  think  their  ufe  is  not  anfwerable  to  the  great 
ftrefs  which  feems  to  be  laid  on  them,  and  I  may 
warn  men  not  to  make  an  ill  ufe  of  them,  for  the  con 
firming  themfelves  in  errors. 

§  15.     Their  Application  dangerous   about  complex 

Ideas. 

BUT  let  them  be  of  what  ufe  they  will  in  verbal  pro 
pofitions,  they  cannot  difcover  or  prove  to  us  the  lead 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  fubflances,  as  they  are 
found  and  exifl  without  us,  any  farther  than  grounded 
on  experience  ;  and  though  the  confequence  of  thefe 
two  propofitions,  called  principles,  be  very  clear,  and 
their  ufe  not  dangerous  or  hurtful,  in  the  probation 
of  fuch  things  wherein  there  is  no  need  at  all  of  them 
for  proof,  but  fuch  as  are  clear  by  themfelves  with 
out  them,  'viz.  where  our  ideas  are  determined,  and 
known  by  the  names  that  (land  for  them  ;  yet  when 
thefe  principles,  viz.  what  is,  zV,  and  it  is  impojjible 
for  the  fame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be,  are  made  ufe 
of  in  the  probation  of  propofitions,  wherein  are  words 
Handing  for  "complex  ideas,  v.  g.  man,  horfe,  gold, 
virtue,  there  they  are  of  infinite  danger,  and  moil 
commonly  make  men  receive  and  retain  falfehcod  for 
manifeft  truth,  and  uncertainty  for  demonflration  j 
upon  which  follows  error,  obftinacy,  and  all  the  mif- 
chiefs  that  can  happen  for  wrong  reafoning  ;  the  rca- 
fon  whereof  is  not  that  thefe  principles  are  lefs  true, 
or  of  lefs  force  in  proving  propofitions  made  of  terms 
{landing  for  complex  ideas,  than  where  the  propoli- 
tions  are  Ubcut  fioiple  ideas  ;  but  becaufe  men  miftake 
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generally,  thinking  that  where  the  fame  terms  are 
preferved,  the  proportions  are  about  the  fame  things, 
though  the  ideas  they  fland  for  are  in  truth  different ; 
therefore  thefe  maxims  are  made  ufe  of  to  fupport 
thofe,  which  in  found  and  appearance  are  contradic 
tory  propoiitions  ;  as  is  clear  in  the  demond  rations 
above-mentioned  about  a  vacuum.  So  that  whilfl  men 
take  words  for  things,  as  ufually  they  do,  thefe  max 
ims  may  and  do  commonly  ferve  to  prove  contradic 
tory  proportions,  as  Ihall  yet  be  farther  made  mani- 
fcA. 

§  1 6.     Jnftance  in  Man. 

FOR  inftance  ;  let  man  be  that  concerning  which  you 
would  by  thefe  firft  principles  demonftrate  any  thing, 
and  we  ihall  fee,  that  fo  far  as  demonftration  is  by 
thefe  principles,  it  is  only  verbal,  and  gives  us  no  cer- 
-  tain  universal  true  proportion,  or  knowledge  of  any 
being  exiting  without  us.  Firft,  a  child  having 
framed  the  idea  of  a  man,  it  is  probable  that  his  idea 
is  juft  like  that  picture,  which  the  painter  makes  of 
the  vifible  appearances  joined  together  ;  and  fuch  a 
complication  of  ideas  together  in  his  understanding, 
makes  up  the  (ingle  complex  idea  which  he  calls  man, 
whereof  white  or  flefli- colour  in  England  being  one, 
the  child  can  dernonftrate  to  you  that  a  Negro  is  not  a 
man,  becaufe  white  colour  was  one  of  the  conftant  fim- 
ple  ideas  of  the  complex  idea  he  calls  man  :  and  there 
fore  he  can  dernonftrate  by  the  principle,  it  is  impof- 
Jiblefor  the  Jame  thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be,  that  a  negro 
is  not  a  man  ;  the  foundation  of  his  certainty  being 
not  that  univerfal  proportion,  which  perhaps  he  never 
heard  nor  thought  of,  but  the  clear  diftincl  percep 
tion  he  hath  of  his  own  iimple  ideas  of  black  and 
white,  which  he  cannot  be  perfuaded  to  take,  nor  can 
ever  mifiake  one  for  another,  whether  he  knows  that 
maxim  or  no  :  and  to  this  child,  or  any  one  who  hath 
fuch  an  idea,  which  he  calls  man,  can  you  never  de- 
monftrate  that  a  man  hath  a  foul,  becaufe  his  idea  of 
man  includes  no  fuch  notion  or  idea  in  it  ;  and  there 
fore  to  him  the  principle  of  what  is,  is,  proves  not  this 
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matter  ;  but  it  depends  upon  collection  and  obferva- 
tion,  by  which  he  is  to  make  his  complex  idea  called 
man. 

§   17- 

SECONDLY  another  that  hath  gone  farther  in  framing 
and  collecting  the  idea  he  calls  man,  and  to  the  out 
ward  fhape  adds  laughter  and  rational  difcourfe,  may 
demonttrate  that  infants  and  changelings  are  no  men, 
by  this  maxim,  it  is  impojjible  for  the  Jame  thing  /o  be, 
and  not  to  be:  and  I  have  diicourfed  with  very  ration, 
al  men,  who  have  adually  denied  that  they  are  men. 

§   18. 

TniRDLT,  perhaps  another  makes  up  the  complex  idea 
which  he  calls  man,  only  out  of  the  ideas  of  body  in 
general,  and  the  powers  of  language  and  reafon,  and 
leaves  out  the  Ihape  wholly.  This  man  is  able  to  de- 
monflrate,  that  a  man  may  have  no  hands,  but  be 
quaarupesj  neither  of  thofe  being  included  in  his  idea 
of  man  ;  and  in  whatever  body  or  fhape  he  found 
fpeech  and  reqf:n  joined,  that  was  a  man  ;  becaufe  hav 
ing  a  clear  knowledge  of  fuch  a  complex  idea,  it  is 
certain  that  what  is,  is. 

§  19.      Little  Ufe  cf  thcfe  Maxims  in  Proofs  where 

we  have  clear  and  diftinft  Ideas. 

So  that,  if  rightly  confidered,  I  think  we  may  fay, 
that  where  our  ideas  are  determined  in  our  minds, 
and  have  annexed  to  them  by  us  known  and  fteady 
names  under  thofe  fettled  determinations,  there  is  little 
need  or  no  nfe  at  all  of  thefe  maxims^  to  prove  the 
agreement  or  difagreement  of  any  of  them.  He  that 
cannot  difcern  the  truth  or  falfehood  of  fuch  propofi- 
tions,  without  the  help  of  thefe  and  the  like  maxims, 
will  not  be  helped  by  thefe  maxims  to  do  it ;  fince  he 
cannot  be  fuprofed  to  know  the  truth  of  theie  maxims 
themfelves  without  proof,  if  he  cannot  know  the  truth 
of  others  without  proof,  which  are  as  felf-evident  as 
thefe.  Upon  this  ground  it  is  that  intuitive  know 
ledge  neither  requires  nor  admits  any  proof,  one  part 
of  it  more  than  another.  He  that  will  fuppofe  it  does, 
takes  away  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge  and  cer- 
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tainty ;  and  he  that  needs  any  proof  to  make  him  cer 
tain,  and  give  his  aflent  to  this  propofition,  that  two 
are  equal  to  two,  will  alfo  have  need  of  a  proof  to 
make  him  admit,  that  what  is  is.  He  that  needs  a 
probation  to  convince  him,  that  two  are  not  three,  that 
•white  is  not  black,  that  a  triangle  is  not  a  circle,  Sec.  or 
any  other  two  determined  diltincl:  ideas  are  not  one 
and  the  fame,  will  need  alfo  a  demonftration  to  con 
vince  him  that  it  is  impoflibley^r  the  fame  thing  to  bet 
and  not  to  be. 

§20.     Their  Ufe  dangerous  where  our  Ideas  are  con- 

fufed. 

AND  as  thefe  maxims  are  of  little  ufe,  where  we  have 
determined  ideas,  fo  they  are,  as  I  have  mowed,  of 
dangerous  ufe,  where  our  ideas  are  not  determined, 
and  where  we  ufe  words  that  are  not  annexed  to  de 
termined  ideas,  but  fuch  as  are  of  a  loofe  and  wander 
ing  fignification,  fometimes  (landing  for  one,  and 
fometimes  for  another  idea ;  from  which  follows  mif- 
take  and  error,  which  thefe  maxims  (brought  as 
proofs  to  eftablim  propofitions,  wherein  the  terms 
Hand  for  undetermined  ideas)  do  by  their  authority 
confirm  and  rivet. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

OF  TRIFLING  PROPOSITIONS. 

§  I .    Some  Propofitions  bring  no  Increafe  to  our  know 
ledge. 

"TT  THETHER  the  maxims  treated  of  in  the  fore- 
W  gom§  chapter,  be  of  that  ufe  to  real  know 
ledge,  as  is  generally  fuppofed,  I  leave  to  be  confi- 
dered.  This  I  think  may  confidently  be  affirmed, 
that  there  are  univerfal  propofitions,  which,  though 
they  be  certainly  true,  yet  they  add  no  light  to  our 
under  (land  ings,  bring  no  increafe  to  our  knowledge. 
Such  are, 

§  2.     As  firft^  Identical  Proportions. 
FIRST,  All  purely  identical  propojitions .     Thefe  obvl- 
oufly,  and  at  firft  blufti,  appear  to  contain  no  inftruc- 
VOL,  III.  E 
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tion  in  them  •,  for  when  we  affirm  the  faid  term  of 
itfelf,  whether  it  be  barely  verbal,  or  whether  it  con 
tains  any  clear  and  real  idea,  it  (hows  us  nothing  but 
what  we  muft  certainly  know  before,  whether  fuch  a 
propofition  be  either  made  by  or  propofed  to  us.  In- 
deed  that  moil  general  one,  •what  is  is,  may  ferve 
fometimes  to  (how  a  man  the  abfurdity  he  is  guilty  of, 
when  by  circumlocution,  or  equivocal  terms,  he  would 
in  particular  inftances  deny  the  fame  thing  of  itfelf; 
becaufe  nobody  will  fo  openly  bid  defiance  to  common 
fenfe,  as  to  affirm  vifible  and  dire6t  contradictions  in 
plain  words  ;  or  if  he  does,  a  man  is  excufed  if  he 
breaks  off  any  farther  difcourfe  with  him.  But  yet 
I  think  I  may  fay,  that  neither  that  received  maxim, 
nor  any  other  identical  propofition,  teaches  us  any 
thing  j  and  though  in  fuch  kind  of  propofitions,  this 
great  and  magnified  maxim,  boafted  to  be  the  foun 
dation  of  demonflration,  may  be,  and  often  is  made 
life  of  to  confirm  them,  yet  all  it  proves  amounts  to 
no  more  than  this,  that  the  fame  word  may  with  great 
certainty  be  affirmed  of  itfelf,  without  any  doubt  of 
the  truth  of  any  fuch  propofition,  and  let  me  add  alfo, 
without  any  real  knowledge. 

§3; 

FOR  at  this  rate,  any  very  ignorant  perfon  who  can 
but  make  a  propofition,  and  knows  what  he  means 
when  he  fays,  ay  or  no,  may  make  a  million  of  propo 
fitions,  of  whofe  truths  he  may  be  infalliby  certain, 
and  yet  not  know  one  thing  in  the  world  thereby ; 
•u*  g.  what  is  a  foul  is  a  foul  •,  or  a  foul  is  a  foul ;  a 
fpirit  is  afpirit ;  a  feitiche  is  a  feituhe,  &c.  Thefe 
all  being  equivalent  to  this  propofition,  viz.  'what  is 
is,  i.  e.  luhtit  hath  exiflence  hath  exigence ;  or,  iubo 
hath  a  foul  hath  a  foul.  What  is  this  more  than 
trifling  with  words  ?  It  is  but  like  a  monkey  (hifting 
his  oyfter  from  one  hand  to  the  other  ;  and  had  he 
had  but  words,  might,  no  doubt,  have  faid,  oyfler  in 
right  hand  isfubjeft,  and  oytter  in  left  hand  is  predi 
cate  ;  and  fo  might  have  made  a  felf-evident  propofition 
of  oyfter,  /'.  e.  oyfler  is  oyfter ;  and  yet,  with  all  this, 
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not  have  been  one  whit  the  wiier  or  more  knowing  : 
and  that  way  of  handling  the  matter  would  much  at 
once  have  fatistied  the  monkey's  hunger,  or  a  man's 
underltanding  ;  and  they  two'  would  have  improved 
in  knowledge  and  bulk  together. 

I  know  there  are  fome,  who  becaufe  identical  pro 
pofitions  are  felf-evident,  (how  a  great  concern  for 
them,  and  think  they  do  great  fervice  to  philofophy 
by  crying  them  up,  as  if  in  them  was  contained  all 
knowledge,  and  the  underftanding  were  led  into  all 
truth  by  them  only.  I  grant,  as  forward)  y  as  any 
one,  that  they  are  all  true  and  felf-evident.  I  grant, 
farther,  that  the  foundation  of  all  our  knowledge  Ibs 
in  the  faculty  we  have  of  perceiving  the  fame  idea  to 
be  the  fame,  and  of  difcerning  it  from  thofe  that  are 
different,  as  I  have  mown  in  the  foregoing  chapter. 
But  how  that  vindicates  the  making  ufe  of  identical 
propofitions,  for  the  improvement  of  knowledge,  from 
the  imputation  of  trifling,  I  do  not;  fee.  Let  any  one 
repeat,  as  often  as  he  pleafes,  that  the  will  is  the  will% 
or  lay  what  ftrefs  on  it  he  thinks  fit,  of  what  uic  is 
this,  and  an  infinite  the  like  propofitions,  for  the  en 
larging  our  knowledge  ?  Let  a  man  abound  as  much 
as  the  plenty  of  words  which  he  has  will  permit  him 
in  fuch  propofitions  as  thefe  -y  a  laiu  is  a  lacw,  and 
obligation  is  obligation  ;  right  is  right,  and  wrong  is 
wrong :  will  thefe  and  the  like  ever  help  him  to  an 
acquaintance  with  ethics  ?  or  inftru£r,  him  or  others 
in  the  knowledge  of  morality  ?  Thofe  who  know  not, 
nor  perhaps  ever  will  know,  what  is  right  and  what 
is  ivrong,  nor  the  meafures  of  them,  can  with  as 
much  aiiurance  make,  and  infallibly  know  the  truth 
of  thefe  and  all  fuch  propofitions,  as  he  that  is  belt 
inflructed  in  morality  can  do.  But  what  advance  do 
fuch  propofitions  give  in  the  kno\vledge  of  any  thing 
necefiary  or  ufeful  for  their  condu6l  ? 

He  would  be  thought  to  do  little  lefs  than  trifle, 
Vvho,  for  the  enlightening  the  underftanding  in  any 
part  of  knowledge,  (hould  be  bufy  with  identical 
propofttionsy  and  infill  on  fuch  maxims  as  thefe  :  fub- 
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fiance  is  fab/lance,  and  body  //  body ;  a  vacuum  is  a 
vacuum,  and  a  vortex  is  a  vortex  ;  a  centaur  is  a  cen 
taur ,  and  a  chimera  is  a  chimera,  &c.  ;  for  thefe  and 
all  fuch  are  equally  true,  equally  certain,  and  equally 
felf-evident ;  but  yet  they  cannot  but  be  counted 
trifling,  when  made  ufe  of  as  principles  of  inftru&ion, 
and  ftrefs  laid  on  them,  as  helps  to  knowledge ;  fince 
they  teach  nothing  but  what  every  one,  who  is  capa 
ble  of  difcourfe,  knows  without  being  told,  viz.  that 
the  fame  term  is  the  fame  term,  and  the  fame  idea  the 
lame  idea.  And  upon  this  account  it  was  that  I  for 
merly  did,  and  do  ftill  think,  the  offering  and  incul 
cating  fuch  proportions,  in  order  to  give  the  under- 
ftanding  any  new  light  or  inlet  into  the  knowledge  of 
things,  no  better  than  trifling. 

Inftruclion  lies  in  fomething  very  different ;  and  he 
that  would  enlarge  his  own,  or  another's  mind,  to 
truths  he  does  not  yet  know,  mull  find  out  intermedi 
ate  ideas,  and  then  lay  them  in  fuch  order  one  by  ano 
ther,  that  the  understanding  may  fee  the  agreement 
or  difagreement  of  thofe  in  queftion.  Propofitions 
that  do  this  are  inftructive  ;  but .  they  are  far  from 
fuch  as  affirm  the  fame  term  of  itfelf  ;  which  is  no  way 
to  advance  one's  felf  or  others  in  any  fort  of  know 
ledge.  It  no  more  helps  to  that,  than  it  would  help 
any  one  in  his  learning  to  read,  to  have  fuch  propo- 
firions  as  thefe  inculcated  to  him,  an  A  is  an  A,  and 
a  B  i s  a  B  ;  which  a  man  may  know  as  well  as  any 
fchoclmafter,  and  yet  never  be  able  to  read  a  word  as 
long  as  he  lives.  Nor  do  thefe,  or  any  fuch  identical 
propofitions,  help  him  one  jot  forward  in  the  fkill  of 
reading,  let  him  make  what  ufe  of  them  he  can. 

If  thofe  who  blame  my  calling  them  trifling  propo- 
JitktiS)  had  but  read,  arid '.been  at  the  pains  to  under- 
ftand  what  I  had  above  writ  in  very  plain  Englijh,  they 
could  not  but  have  feen  that  by  identical  propofitions, 
I  mean  only  fuch  wherein  the  fame  term  importing 
the  fame  idea,  is  affirmed  of  itfelf;  which  I  take  to 
be  the  proper  fignification  of  identical  propofitions ; 
and  concerning  all  fuch,  I  think  I  may  continue  fafely 
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to  fay,  that  to  propofe  them  as  initruttive,  is  no  bet 
ter  than  trifling  ;  for  no  one  who  has  the  ufe  of  rea- 
fon  can  mifs  them,  where  it  is  necefiary  they  fhould 
be  taken  notice  of,  nor  doubt  of  their  truth,  when 
he  does  take  notice  of  them. 

But  if  men  will  call  propositions  identical,  wherein 
the  fame  term  is  not  affirmed  of  itfelf,  whether  they 
fpeak  more  properly  than  I,  others  muft  judge.  This 
is  certain,  all  thit  they  fay  of  propofitions  that  are 
not  identical  in  my  fenfe,  concerns  not  me,  nor  what 
I  have  faid  ;  all  that  I  have  faid  relating  to  thofe  pro 
pofitions  wherein  the  fame  term  is  affirmed  of  itfelf ; 
and  I  would  fain  fee  an  inftance,  wherein  any  fuch 
can  be  made  ufe  of,  to  the  advantage  and  improve 
ment  of  any  one's  knowledge.  Initances  of  other 
kinds,  whatever  ule  may  be  made  of  them,  concern 
not  me,  as  not  being  fuch  as  I  call  identical. 

§  4.     Secondly  When  a  Part  of  any  Complex  Idea  is 

predicated  of  the  whole. 

SECONDLY,  Another  fort  of  trifling  propofitions  is, 
ivhen  a  part  of  the  complex  idea  is  predicated  of  the 
name  of  the  whole,  a  part  of  the  definition  of  the 
word  defined.  Such  are  all  proportions  wherein  the 
genus  is  predicated  of  the  fpecies,  or  more  compreo 
henfive  or  lefs  comprehenfive  terms  ;  for  what  in 
formation,  what  knowledge  carries  this  propofition 
in  it,  viz.  lead  is  a  metal,  to  a  man  who  knows  the 
complex  idea  the  name  lead  (lands  for  ?  all  the  fimple 
ideas  that  go  to  the  complex  one  fignified  by  the  term 
metal,  being  nothing  but  what  he  before  comprehend 
ed,  and  fignified  by  the  name  lead.  Indeed,  to  a  man 
that  knows  the  fignification  of  the  word  metal,  and 
not  of  the  word  lead,  it  is  a  (horter  way  to  explain 
the  fignification  of  the  word  lend,  by  faying  it  is  a 
mdal,  which  at  once  exprefles  feveral  of  its  fimple 
ideas,  than  to  enumerate  them  one  by  one,  telling  him 
it  is  a  body  very  heavy,  fufible  and  malleable. 

§  5.   As  Part  of  the  Definition  of  the  Terms  defined. 

ALIKE  trifling  it  is,  to  predicate  any  other  part  of  the 

definition  of  the  term  defined,  or  to  affirm  any  one  of 
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the  fimple  ideas  of  a  complex  one,  of  the  name  of  the 
whole  complex  idea  ;  as  all  gold  is  fitftble  ;  for  fuft- 
bility  being  one  of  the  fimple  ideas  that  goes  to  the 
making  up  the  complex  one  the  found  gold  ftands  for, 
•what  can  it  be  but  playing  with  founds,  to  affirm 
that  of  the  name  gold,  which  is  comprehended  in  its 
received  fignification  ?  It  would  be  thought  little  bet 
ter  than  ridiculous,  to  affirm  gravely  as  a  truth  of 
moment,  that  gold  is  yellow  ;  and  I  fee  not  how  it  is 
any  jot  more  material  to  fay,  ;"/  is  fitfible,  unlefs  that 
quality  be  left  out  of  the  complex  idea,  of  which  the 
found  gold  is  the  mark  in  ordinary  fpeech.  What  in- 
ilru&ion  can  it  carry  with  it,  to  tell  one  that  which 
he  hath  been  told  already,  or  he  is  fuppofed  to  know 
before  ?  For  I  am  fuppofed  to  know  the  fignification 
of  the  word  another  ufes  to  me,  or  elfe  he  is  to  tell 
me.  And  if  I  know  that  the  name  gold  ftands  for 
this  complex  idea  of  body,  yelloiv,  heavy,  fufible,  mallea 
ble,  it  will  not  much  inftruft  me  to  put  it  folemnly 
afterwards  in  a  propofition,  and  gravely  fay,  all  gold 
isfuftble.  Such  propofitions  can  only  ferve  to  Ihow 
the  difingenuity  of  one,  who  will  go  from  the  defini 
tion  of  his  own  terms,  by  reminding  him  fometimes 
of  it ;  but  carry  no  knowledge  with  them,  but  of  the 
fignification  of  words,  however  certain  they  be. 

§  6.  Infiance — Man  and  Pa/fry. 
EvERT  man  is  an  animal,  or  living  body,  is  as  certain 
a  propofition  as  can  be  ',  but  no  more  conducing  to 
the  knowledge  of  things  than  to  fay,  a  pa/fry  is  an 
ambling  horfe,  or  a  neighing  ambling  animal,  both  be 
ing  only  about  the  fignification  of  words,  and  make 
me  know  but  this,  that  body,  fenfe,  and  motion,  or 
power  of  fenfation  and  moving,  are  three  of  thofe 
ideas  that  I  always  comprehend  and  fignify  by  the 
word  man,  and  where  they  are  not  to  be  found  to 
gether,  the  name  man  belongs  not  to  that  thing  •,  and 
fo  of  the  other,  that  body,  fenfe,  and  a  certain  way  of 
gzing,  with  a  certain  kind  of  voice,  are  fome  of  thofe 
ideas  which  I  always  comprehend,  and  fignify  by  the 
word  palfry ,-  and  when  they  are  not  to  be  found  to- 
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gether,  the  name  palfry  belongs  not  to  that  thing. 
It  is  juft  the  lame,  and  to  the  fame  puipofe,  when 
any  term  (landing  for  any  one  or  more  of  the  fimple 
ideas  that  altogether  make  up  that  complex  idea  which 
is  called  a  man,  is  affirmed  of  the  term  man  ;  v.  g. 
fuppofe  a  Remain  fignified  by  the  word  homo,  all  thefe 
diftincl:  ideas,  united  in  one  fubjecl:,  corporietas,fen- 
fibilitas,  potentiat  fe  movendi,  rationalitas,  rtftbilitas  ;  he 
might,  no  doubt,  with  great  certainty,  univerfally  af 
firm  one,  mote,  or  all  of  thefe  together,  of  the  word 
homo,  but  did  no  more  than  fay  that  the  word  homo, 
in  his  country,  comprehended  in  its  fignification  alt 
thefe  ideas*  Much  like  a  romance  knight,  who  by 
the  word  palfry  fignified  thefe  ideas  ;  body  of  a  certain 
figure,  four-legged,  with  fenfe,  motion)  ambling,  neigh 
ing,  white,  ufed  to  have  a  woman  on  his  back,  might 
with  the  fame  certainty  univerfally  affirm  alfo  any  or 
all  of  thefe  of  the  word  palfry ;  but  did  thereby  teach 
no  more,  but  that  the  word  palfry  >  in  his  or  romance 
language,  flood  for  all  thefe,  and  was  not  to  be, 
applied  to  any  thing,  where  any  of  thefe  was  want 
ing.  But  he  that  mail  tell  me,  that  in  whatever  thing 
fenfe,  motion,  reafon,  laughter,  were  united,  that  thing 
had  actually  a  notion  of  GOD,  or  would  be  caft  into 
a  fleep  by  opium,  made  indeed  an  inftru&ive  propofi- 
tion,  becaufe  neither  having  the  notion  of  GOD,  nor 
being  caji  into  Jleep  by  opium,  being  contained  in  the 
ideas  fignified  by  the  word  man,  we  are  by  fuch  pro- 
pofitions  taught  fomething  more  than  barely  what  the 
word  man  ftands  for,  and  therefore  the  knowledge 
contained  in  it  is  more  than  verbal. 

§  7.  For  tms  tenches  mti  ile  SigSZ&sS***  of  Words. 
BEFORE  a  man  makes  any  propofition,  he  is  fuppofed 
to  undeiftand  the  terms  he  ufes  in  it,  or  elfe  he  talks 
like  a  parrot,  only  making  a  noife  by  imitation,  and 
framing  certain  founds  which  he  has  learnt  of  others, 
but  not  as  a  rational  creature,  ufing  them  for  figns  of 
ideas  which  he  has  in  his  mind.  The  hearer  alfo  is 
fuppofed  to  underftand  the  terms  as  the  fpeaker  ufes 
them,  or  elfe  he  talks  jargon,  and  makes  an  unintel- 
£4 
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Hgible  noife ;  and  therefore  he  trifles  with  words, 
who  makes  fuch  a  propofition,  which  when  it  is  made, 
contains  no  more  than,  one  of  the  terms  does,  and 
which  a  man  was  fuppofed  to  know  before  ;  v.  g.  a 
triangle  lath  three  fides,  orfnfron  is  yellow.  And  this 
is  no  farther  intolerable  than  where  a  man  goes  to 
explain  his  terms  to  one  who  is  fuppofed,  or  declares 
himfelf  not  to  underftand  him  ;  and  then  it  teaches 
only  thejignification  cf  that  word,  and  the  ufe  of  that 
fign. 

§  8.     But  no  real  Knowledge. 

WE  can  know  then  the  truth  of  two  forts  of  propofi- 
tions  with  perfect  certainty  ;  the  one  is,  of  thofe  tri 
fling  proportions  which  have  a  certainty  in  them,  but 
it  is  only  a  verbal  certainty ,  not  inftru6live.  And, 
fecondly,  we  can  know  the  truth,  and  fo  may  be  cer 
tain  in  propofitions  which  afBrm  fomething  of  ano 
ther,  which  is  a  neceflary  confequence  of  its  precife 
complex  idea,  but  not  contained  in  it ;  as  that  the 
external  angle  of  all  triangles  is  bigger  than  either  of  the 
oppofite  internal  angles  ;  which  relation  of  the  outward 
angle  to  either  of  the  oppofite  internal  angles,  making 
no  part  of  the  complex  idea  fignified  by  the  name  tri 
angle,  this  is  a  real  truth,  and  conveys  with  it  inftruc- 
tive  real  knowledge. 

§  9.     Genera/  Propofitions  concerning  Subflances  are 

often  trifling. 

WE  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  what  combina 
tions  there  be  of  fimple  ideas  exifting  together  in  fub- 
ftances,  but  by  our  fenfes ;  we  cannot  make  any  uni- 
verfal  certain  propofitions  concerning  them,  any  far 
ther  than  our  nominal  eflences  lead  us,  which  being 
to  a  very  few  and  inconfiderable  truths,  in  refpecl  of 
thofe  which  depend  on  the  real  conflitutions,  the  ge- 
neral  propofitions  that  are  made  about  fubftancts,  if  they 
are  certain,  are  for  the  mojl  part  but  trifling,  and  if  they 
are  inftru£tive  are  uncertain,  and  fuch  as  we  can 
have  no  knowledge  of  their  real  truth,  how  much  fo- 
ever  conftant  obfervation  and  analogy  may  afliit  our 
judgments  in  guefling.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafsj  that 
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one  may  often  meet  with  very  clear  and  coherent  dif~ 
courfes,  that  amount  yet  to  nothing.  For  it  is  plain,, 
that  names  of  fubllantial  beings,  as  well  as  others,  as 
far  as  they  have  relative  fignifications  affixed  to  them* 
may,  with  great  truth,  be  joined  negatively  and  affir 
matively  in  proportions,  as  their  relative  definitions 
make  them  fit  to  be  fo  joined  ;  and  proportions  con- 
11  (ling  of  fuch  terms,  may,  with  the  fame  clearnefs,  be 
deduced  one  from  another,  as  thofe  that  convey  the 
moft  real  truths  j  and  all  this,  without  any  knowledge 
of  the  nature  or  reality  of  things  exifting  without  us. 
By  this  method  one  may  make  demonftrations  and  un 
doubted  proportions  in  words,  and  yet  thereby  ad 
vance  not  one  jot  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  of 
things  ;  v.  g.  he  that  having  learnt  thefe  following 
words,  with  their  ordinary  mutual  relative  accepta 
tions  annexed  to  them  ;  v,  g.  fubjiance,  tnany  animal y 
form,  foul,  vegetative,  fert/itive,  rational,  may  make  fe- 
veral  undoubted  proportions  about  the  foul,  without 
knowing  at  all  what  the  foul  really  \sr\  and  of  this 
fort,  a  man  may  find  an  infinite  number  of  propofi- 
tions,  realbnings,  and  conclufions,  in  books  of  meta- 
phyfics,  fchool-divmity,  and  fome  forts  of  natural  phi- 
iofophy,  and,  after  all,  know  as  little  of  GQD,Jpi- 
ritj,  or  bodies^  as  he  did  before  he  fet  out.. 

§   10.     And  <why. 

He  that  hath  liberty  to  define,  «.  e.  determine  the  fig- 
nification  of  his  names  of  fubftances  (as  certainly  every 
one  does  in  effedr,  who  makes  them  iland  for  his  own. 
ideas],  and  makes  their  fignifications  at  a  venture,, 
taking  them  from  his  own  or  other  mens  fancies,  and 
not  from  an  examination  or  inquiry  into  the  nature 
of  things  themfelves,  may,  with  little  trouble,  de- 
monftrate  them  one  of  another,  according  to  thofe  fe- 
veral  refpe£ts  and  mutual  relations  he  has  given  them 
one  to  another  j  wherein,  however  things  agree  or 
difagree  in  their  own  nature,  he  needs  mind  nothing, 
but  his  own  notions,  with  the  names  he  hath  bellowed 
upon  them ;  but  thereby  no  more  increafes  his  owa 
knowledge,  than  he  does  his  riches,  who  taking,  a  bag. 
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of  counters,  calls  one  in  a  certain  place  a  pound)  ano 
ther  in  another  place  *jbittin&  and  a  third  in  a  third 
place  a  penny  ;  and  fo  proceeding,  may  undoubtedly 
reckon  right,  and  cad  up  a  great  fum,  according  to 
his  counters  fo  placed,  and  (landing  for  more  or  lefs 
us  he  pleafes,  without  being  one  jot  the  richer,  or 
without  even  knowing  how  much  a  pound,  (hilling, 
or  penny  is,  but  only  that  one  is  contained  in  the  o- 
ther  twenty  times,  and  contains  the  other  twelve  ; 
which  a  man  may  alfo  do  in  the  fignification  of  words, 
by  making  them,  in  refpecl:  of  one  another,  more  or 
lefs,  or  equally  comprehenfive. 

§   II.    -Thirdly  U/ing  Words  •uarioujly  is  trifling  'with 

them. 

THOUGH  yet  concerning  mod  words  ufed  in  difcourfes, 
efpecially  argumentative  and  controverfial,  there  is 
this  more  to  be  complained  of,  which  is  the  word  fort 
of  trifling,  and  which  fets  us  yet  farther  from  the  cer 
tainty  of  knowledge  we  hope  to  attain  by  them,  or 
find  in  them,  viz.  that  mod  wiiters  are  fo  far  from 
inilrufting  us  in  the  nature  and  knowledge  of  things, 
that  they  nfe  their  words  loofely  and  uncertainly,  and 
do  not,  by  ufing  them  conitantly  and  fteadily  in  the 
fame  fignifications,  make  plain  and  clear  deductions  of 
words  one  from  another,  and  make  their  difcourfes 
coherent  and  clear  (how  little  foever  it  were  inftruc- 
tive),  which -were  not  difficult  to  do,  did  they  not  find 
it  convenient  to  fhelter  their  ignorance  or  obftinacy 
under  the  obfcurity  and  perplexednefs  of  their  terms  ; 
to  which,  perhaps,  inadvertency  and  ill  cuftom  do  ip, 
many  men  much  contribute. 

§   12.     Marks  of  -verbal  Proportions. 
To  conclude  ;  barely  verbal  proportions  may  be  known 
by  thefe  following  marks  : 

I .     Predication  in  abflrafl. 

.FiRST,  All  propofitions,  wherein  two  abftradT:  terms 
are  affirmed  one  of  another,  are  barely  about  the  fig 
nification  of  founds.  For  fince  no  abftra£t  idea  can  be 
the  fame  with  any  other  but  itfclf,  when  its  abftracl; 
•uame  is  affirmed  of  any  other  term,  it  can  fignify  no 
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more  but  this,  that  it  may  or  ought  'to  be  called  by 
that  name,  or  that  thefe  two  names  figuify  the  fame 
idea.  Thus  fhould  any  one  fay  that  par/imony  is  fru 
gality,  that  gratitude  is  jujlice,  that  this  or  that  action 
is  or  is  not  temperance,  however  fpecious  thefe  and 
the  like  propofitions  may  at  firft  fight  feem,  yet  when 
we  come  to  prefr>  them,  and  examine  nicely  what  they 
contain,  we  Hull  find  that  it  all  amounts  to  nothing 
but  the  fignification  of  thofe  terms. 

§  13.      2.  A  part  of  the  Definition  predicated  of  any 

"Term. 

SECONDLT,  A\\  proportions  ivberein  a  part  of  the  com 
plex  idea  which  any  term  (lands  for,  is  predicated  of 
that  term,  are  only  verbal,  v.  g.  to  fay  that  gold  is  a  me 
tal  or  heavy.  And  thus  all  propofitions,  wherein  more 
comprehenfive  words,  called  genera,  are  affirmed  of 
fubordinate  or  lefs  comprehenfive,  called  fpedes9  or 
individuals,  are  barely  verbal. 

When,  by  thefe  two  rules,  we  have  examined  the 
propofitions  that  make  up  the  difcourfes  we  ordinarily 
meet  with  both  in  and  out  of  books,  we  (hall,  perhaps^ 
find  that  a  greater  part  of  them  than  is  ufually  fuf- 
pe£ted,  are  purely  about  the  fignification  of  words, 
and  contain  nothing  in  them  but  the  ufe  and  applica 
tion  of  thefe  figns. 

This,  I  think,  I  may  lay  down  for  an  infallible  rule, 
that  wherever  the  diitinft  idea  any  word  (lands  for 
is  not  known  and  confidered,  and  fomething  not  con 
tained  in  the  idea  is  not  affirmed  or  denied  of  it, 
there  our  thoughts  flick  wholly  in  founds,  and  are 
able  to  attain  no  real  truth  or  falfehood.  This,  per 
haps,  if  well  heeded,  might  fave  us  a  great  deal  of 
ufelefs  amufement  and  difpute,  and  very  much  fhorten 
our  trouble  and  wandering,  in  the  fearch  of  real  and 
true  knowledge. 

E6 
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CHAP.  IX. 

OF  OUR  KNOWLEDGE  OF  EXISTENCE. 

§  l.     General  certain  Proportions  concern  not  Exig 
ence. 

MITHERTO  we  have  only  confidered  the  eflen- 
ces  of  things,  which  being  only  abftra&  ideas t 
ereby  removed  in  our  thoughts  from  particular 
exiftence*"(fhat  being  the  proper  operations  of  the 
mind,  in  abftraclion,  to  confuler  an  idea  under  no 
other;exiftence  but  what  it  has  in  the  underfbnding), 
gives  us  no  knowledge  of  real  exiftence  at  all.  Where, 
by  the  way,  we  may  take  notice,  that  um verfal propo- 
Jitions,  of  whofe  truth  or  falfehood  we  can  have  cer 
tain  knowledge,  concern  not  exifleme ;  and  farther, 
that  all  particular  affirmations  or  negations,  that  would 
not  be  certain  if  they  were  made  general,  are  only 
concerning  exigence ;  they  declaring  only  the  acci 
dental  union  or  feparation  of  ideas  in  things  exifting, 
which  in  their  abftracl  natures,  have  no  known  ne- 
cefiary  union  or  repugnancy. 

§  2.  A  threefold  Knowledge  of  Exiftence. 
BUT  leaving  the  nature  of  propofitions,  and  different 
ways  of  predication,  to  be  confidered  more  at  laTge  in 
another  place,  let  us  proceed  now  to  inquire  concern 
ing  our  knowledge  of  the  exigence  of  things,  and  how 
we  come  by  it.  I  fay  then,  that  we  have  the  know 
ledge  of  our  civn  exijlence  by  intuition  ;  of  the  exig 
ence  of  God f  by  demonftration  ;  and  of  other  things  by 
fenfation. 

§  3.     Our  Kti&wkdge  of  our  own  Exigence  is  intui 
tive. 

As  for  our  own  exiftence^  we  perceive  it  fo  plainly,  and 
fo  certainly,  that  it  neither  needs,  nor  is  capable  of 
any  proof;  for  nothing  can  be  more  evident  to  us 
than  our  own  exiilence.  I  think ,  1  reafon,  I  feel  pie  a- 
fttre  and  fain ;  can  any  of  thefe  be  more  evident  to- 
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me  than  my  own  exiftence  ?  If  I  doubt  of  all  other 
things,  that  very  doubt  makes  me  perceive  my  own 
exiftence,  and  will  not  fuffer  me  to  doubt  of  that ;  for 
if  I  know  I  feel  pain,  it  is  evident  I  have  as  certain 
perception  of  my  own  exiftence  as  of  the  exiftence 
of  the  pain  I  feel ;  or,  if  I  know  /  doubt,  I  have  as 
certain  perception  of  the  exiftence  of  the  thing  doubt 
ing,  as  of  that  thought  which  I  call  doubt.  Experience 
then  convinces  us,  that  we  have  an  intuitive  knowledge 
of  cur  cwn  exiftence,  and  an  internal  infallible  percep 
tion  that  we  are.  In  every  act:  of  fenfation,  reafon* 
ing  or  thinking,  we  are  confcious  to  ourfelves  of  our 
own  being,  and,  in  this  matter,  come  not  fhort  of  the 
liigheil  degree  of  certainty*  » 

CHAP.  X. 

OF  OUR  KNOWLEDGE    OF  THE    EXISTENCE    OF  A  GOD> 

§  I.     We  are  capable  of  knowing  certainly  that  there  is 
a  God. 

THOUGH  God  has  given  us  no  innate  ideas  of 
himfelf,  though  he  has  damped  no  original 
characters  on  our  minds,  wherein  we  may  read  his 
being  ',  yet  having  furnifhed  us  with  thofe  faculties 
eur  minds  are  endowed  with,  he  hath  not  left  him- 
felf  without  witnefs,  fmce  we  have  fenie,  perception 
and  reafon,  and  cannot  want  a  clear  proof  of  him,  as 
long  as  we  carry  ouifelves  about  us;  nor  can  we 
juftly  complain  of  our  ignorance  in  this  great  point, 
fince  he  has  fo  plentifully  provided  us  with  the  means 
to  difcover,  and  know  him,  fo  far  as  is  neceflary  to 
the  end  of  our  being,  and  the  great  concernment  of 
our  happinefs.  But  though  this  be  the  moft  obvious 
truth  that  reafon  difcovers,  and  though  its  evidence 
be  (if  I  miftake  not)  equal  to  mathematical  certainty^ 
yet  it  requires  thought  and  attention,  and  the  mind 
muft  app!y  itfelf  to  a  regular  deduction  of  it  from 
forue  part  of  our  intuitive  knowledge,  or  elfe  we  fhall 
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be  as  uncertain  and  ignorant  of  this  as  of  other  pro- 
pofitions,  which  are  in  themfelves  capable  of  clear 
demonftration.  To  mow,  therefore,  that  we  are  ca 
pable  of  knoivinv,  i.  e.  being  certain  that  there  h  a  God, 
and  how  we  may  come  by  this  certainty,  I  think  we 
need  go  no  farther  than  ourfdves,  and  that  undoubt 
ed  knowledge  we  have  of  our  own  existence. 

$  2.  Man  kr.O'ics  that  he  himfclf  is. 
I  THINK  it  is  beyond  question,  that  man  has  a  clear 
perception  of  his  oivn  being  ,•  he  knows  certainly  that 
he  extlts,  and  that  he  is  fometh'mg.  He  that  can 
doubt  whether  he  be  any  thing  or  no,  I  fpeak  not  to, 
no  more  than  I  would  argue  with  pure  nothing,  or 
endeavour  to  convince  non-entity,  that  it  were  fome- 
thing.  If  any  one  pretends  to  be  fo  fceptical  as  to 
deny  his  own  exiftence  (for  really  to  doubt  of  it  is 
manifeftly  impoflible),  let  him  for  me  enjoy  his  be 
loved  happinefs  of  being  nothing,  unti!  hunger  or 
fome  other  pain  convince  him  of  the  contrary.  This 
then,  I  think,  I  may  take  for  a  truth,  which  every 
one's  certain  knowledge  affures  him  of,  beyond  the 
liberty  of  doubting,  viz.  that  he  is  fomething  that 
actually  exifts. 

§  3.    He  knows  alfo  that  nothing  cannot  produce  a  Be 
ing,  therefore  fomething  eternal. 

IN  the  next  place,  man  knows  by  an  intuitive  certain 
ty,  that  bare  nothing  can  no  more  produce  any  real  be- 
ing,  than  it  can  be  equal  to  tivo  right  angles.  If  a  man 
knows  not  that  non-entity,  or  the  abfence  of  all  being, 
cannot  be  equal  to  two  right  angles,  it  is  impoflible 
he  mould  know  any  demonftration  in  Euclid.  If, 
therefore,  we  know  there  is  fome  real  being,  and  that 
non- entity  cannot  produce  any  real  being,  it  is  an  evi 
dent  demonftration,  that  from  eternity  there  has  been 
fomething,  fince  what  was  not  from  eternity  had  a 
beginning,  and  what  had  a  beginning  muft  be  pro 
duced  by  fcmething  elfe. 

§  4.    That  eternal  Being  mufl  be  mojl  powerful. 
NEXT,  it  is  evident,  that  what  had  its  being  and  be 
ginning  from  anothe^  muft  alfo  have  all  that  which  is 
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in  and  belongs  to  its  being  from  another  too.  All 
the  powers  it  has  muil  be  owing  to  and  received  from 
the  fame  fource.  This  eternal  fource,  then,  of  all  be 
ing,  muft  alfo  be  the  fource  and  original  of  all  power  j 
and  fo  this  eternal  Being  mujl  be  alfo  the  mojl  power- 
Jut. 

§   5.      And  moft  knowing. 

AGAIN,  a  man  finds  in  himfelf  perception  and  know 
ledge.  We  have  then  got  one  ilep  farther  j  and  we  are 
certain  now  that  there  is  not  only  fome  being,  but 
fome  knowing  intelligent  being  in  the  world. 

There  was  a  time,  then,  when  there  was  no  know 
ing  being,  and  when  knowledge  began  to  be  ;  or  elfe 
there  has  been  alfo  a  knowing  being  from  eternity.  If 
it  be  faid  there  was  a  time  when  no  being  had  any 
knowledge,  when  that  eternal  Being  was  void  of  all 
underftanding,  I  reply,  that  then  it  was  impoflible 
there  fhould  ever  have  been  any  knowledge;  it  being 
as  impoflible  that  things  wholly  void  of  knowledge, 
and  operating  blindly,  and  without  any  perception, 
fhould  produce  a  knowing  being,  as  it  is  impoflible 
that  a  triangle  mould  make  itfelf  three  angles  bigger 
than  two  right  ones  -,  for  it  is  as  repugnant  to  the 
idea  of  fenfelefs  matter,  that  it  (hould  put  into  itfelf 
fenfe,  perception  and  knowledge,  as  it  is  repugnant 
to  the  idea  of  a  triangle,  that  it  fhould  put  into  itfelf 
greater  angles  than  two  right  ones. 

§  6.     And  therefore  GOD. 

THUS,  from  the  confideration  of  ourfelves,  and  what 
we  infallibly  find  in  our  own  conftitutions,  our  reafon 
leads  us  to  the  knowledge  of  this  certain  and  evident 
truth,  that  there  is  an  eternal,  moft  powerful,  and  moft 
knowing  being,  which  whether  any  one  will  pleafe  to 
call  God,  it  matters  not.  The  thing  is  evident,  and 
from  this  idea  duly  confidered,  will  eafily  be  deduced 
all  thofe  other  attributes,  which  we  ought  to  afcribe  to 
this  eternal  Being.  If,  neverthelefs,  any  one  fhould  be 
found  fo  fenfelefsly  arrogant,  as  to  fuppofe  man  alone 
knowing  and  wife,  but  yet  the  produdr,  of  mere  ig 
norance  and  chance  ;  •  and  that  all  the  reft  of  the  uni- 
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verfe  acled  only  by  that  blind  hap-hazard;  I  ihall  leave 
with  him  that  very  rational  and  emphatical  rebuke  of 
Tu/fy,  /.  2.  de  leg.  to  be  confidered  at  his  leifure. 
"  What  can  be  more  filiily  arrogant  and  mifbecoming 
"  than  for  a  man  to  think  that  he  has  a  mind  and  un- 
"  deritanding  in  him,  but  yet  in  all  the  univerfe  be- 
"  fides  there  is  no  fuch  thing  ?  Or  that  thofe  things, 
"  which  with  the  utmoft  ftretch  of  his  reafon  he  can 
"  fcarce  comprehend,  mould  be  moved  and  managed 
"  without  any  reafon  at  all  ?"  Quid  eft  enim  verius» 
quam  neminem  effe  oportere  tarn  Jlulte  arrogant  em  >  ut  in. 
fe  mentem  et  rationem  putet  ineffey  in  ccelo  mundoque  non 
putet  ?  Ant  ea  qua  vix  fumma  ingenii  ratione  comprehen- 
dat,  milla  ratione  moveri  putet  ? 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  plain  to  me,  we  have 
a  more  certain  knowledge  of  the  exiftence  of  a  God,, 
than  of  any  thing  our  fenfes  have  not  immediately 
difcovered  to  us.  Nay,  I  prefume  I  may  fay,  that 
we  more  certainly  know  that  there  is  a  God  than  that 
there  is  any  thing  elfe  without  us.  When  I  fay  we 
knew,  I  mean  there  is  fuch  a  knowledge  within  our 
reach,  which  we  cannot  mifs,  if  we  will  but  apply  our 
minds  to  that,  as  we  do  to  feveral  other  inquiries. 

§  7.      Our  Idea  of  a  mojl  per f eft  Being  not  the  fole 

Proof  of  a  God. 

Hoiv  far  the  Hea  of  a  moft  perftft  being,  which  a  man, 
may  frame  in  his  mind,  does  or  does  not  prove  the  ex- 
tjlence  of  a  God,  I  will  not  here  examine  ;  for,  in  the 
different  make  of  mens  tempers,  and  application  of 
their  thoughts,  fome  arguments  prevail  more  on  one,, 
and  fome  on  another,  for  the  confirmation  of  the  fame 
truth.  But  yet,  I  think,  :his  i  may  fay,  that  it  is  an 
ill  way  of  eftablHhing  this  truth,  and  filencing  atheifts,, 
to  lay  the  whole  ilrefs  of  fo  important  a  point  as  this, 
upon  that  fole  foundation,  and  take  fome  mens  hav 
ing  that  idea  of  God  in  their  minds  (for  it  is  evident 
fome  men  have  none,  and  fome  worfe  than  none,  and. 
the  mod  very  different)  for  the  only  proof  of  a  Deity j, 
and  out  of  an  over-fondnefs  of  that  darling  invention, 
caihier,  or  at  kail  endeavour  to  invalidate  ail  other 
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arguments,  and  forbid  us  to  hearken  to  thofe  proofs, 
as  being  weak  or  fallacious,  which  our  own  exiftence, 
and  the  fenfible  parts  of  the  univerie,  offer  fo  clearly 
and  cogently  to  our  thoughts,  that  I  deem  it  impoflible 
for  a  confidering  man  to  withiland  them.  For  I  judge 
it  is  as  certain  and  clear  a  truth  as  can  any  where  be 
delivered,  that  the  invifible  things  of  God  are  clearly  feen 
from  ths  creation  of  the  'world,  being  iinderjlood  by  the 
things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  God 
head.  Though  our  own  being  furnifhes  us,  as  I  have 
fhown,  with  an  evident  and  inconteftible  proof  of  a 
Deity,  (and  I  believe  nobody  can  avoid  the  cogency 
of  it,  who  will  but  as  carefully  attend  to  it  as  to  any 
other  demonftration  of  Ib  many  parts)  yet  this  being 
fo  fundamental  a  truth,  and  of  that  confequence,  that 
all  religion  and  genuine  morality  depend  thereon,  I 
doubt  not  but  I  mall  be  forgiven  by  my  reader  if  I  go 
over  feme  parts  of  this  argument  again,  and  enlarge  a 
little  more  upon  them. 

§  8.      Something  from  Eternity. 

THERE  is  no  truth  more  evident  than  that  fomething 
mud  be  from  eternity.  I  never  yet  heard  of  any  one 
fo  unreasonable,  or  that  could  fuppofe  fo  manifeft  a 
contradiction,  as  a  time  wherein  there  was  perfectly 
nothing  ;  this  being  of  all  abfurdities  the  greateft,  to 
imagine  that  pure  nothing,  the  perfect  negation  and 
abfcnce  of  all  beings,  fhould  ever  produce  any  real  ex 
iftence. 

It  being  then  unavoidable  for  all  rational  creatures 
to  conclude  that  fomething  has  exifted  from  eternity, 
let  us  next  fee  what  kind  of  thing  that  muft  be. 

§  p.     TIVO  forts  of  Beings,  cogitative  and  incogita- 

ti've. 

THERE  are  but  two  forts  of  beings  in  the  world,  that 
man  knows  or  conceives. 

Firft)  Such  as  are  purely  material,  without  fenfe, 
perception  or  thought,  as  the  clippings  of  our  beards, 
and  parings  of  our  nails. 

Secondly,  Senfible,  thinking,  perceiving  beings,  fuch 
3s  we  find  ourfelves  to  be,  which,  if  you  pleafe,  we 
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will  hereafter  call  cogitative  and  incogitative  beings  j  „ 
which  to  our  prefent  purpofe,  if  for  nothing  elfe,  are 
perhaps  better  terms  than  material  and  immaterial. 
§   10.     Incogitative  Being  cannot  produce  a  Cogita 
tive. 

IF,  then,  there  muft  be  fomething  eternal,  let  us  fee 
what  fort  of  being  it  muft  be.  And  to  that,  it  is  very 
obvious  to  reafon,  that  it  muft  neceflarily  be  a  cogita 
tive  being  ;  for  it  is  as  impofFible  to  conceive,  that 
ever  bare  incogitative  matter  (hould  produce  a  think 
ing  intelligent  being,  as  that  nothing  mould  of  itfelf 
produce  matter.  Let  us  fuppofe  any  parcel  of  matter 
eternal,  great  or  fjnall,  we  {hall  find  it,,  in  itfelf,  able 
to  produce  nothing  :  For  example,  let  us  fuppofe 
the  matter  of  the  next  pebble  \ve  meet  with  eternal, 
clofely  united,  and  the  parts  firmly  at  reft  together,  if 
there  were  no  other  being  in  the  world,  muft  it  not 
eternally  remain  fc»  a  dead  inactive  lump  ?  Is  it  pof- 
fible  to  conceive  it  can  add  motion  to  itfelf,  being 
purely  matter,  or  produce  any  thing  ?  Matter,  then, 
by  its  own  ftrength,  cannot  produce  in  itfelf  fo  much 
as  motion  :  the  motion  it  has  muft  alfo  be  from  eter 
nity,  or  elfe  be  produced,  and  added  to  matter  by  fome 
other  being  more  powerful  than  matter  ;  matter,  as 
is  evident,  having  not  power  to  produce  motion  in  it 
felf.  But  let  us  fuppofe  motion  eternal  too-,  yet  mat 
ter^  inwzitatwe  matter  an4  motion,  whatever  changes 
it  might  produce  of  figure  and  bulk,  could  never  pro 
duce  thought :  Knowledge  will  ftill  be  as  far  beyond 
the  power  of  motion  and  matter  to  produce,  as  matter 
is  beyond  the  power  of  nothing,  cr  non-entity ,  to  pro 
duce  •,  and  I  appeal  to  every  one's  own  thoughrs, 
whether  he  cannot  as  eafily  conceive  matter  produced 
by  nothing^  as  thought  to  be  produced  by  pure  matter, 
when  before  there  was  no  fuch  thing  as  thought  or 
an  intelligent  being  exifting.  Pivide  matter  into  as 
minute  parts  as  you  will  (which  we  are  apt  to  ima 
gine  a  fort  of  fpiritualizing,  or  making  a  thinking  thing 
of  it),  vary  the  figure  and  motion  of  it  as  much  as 
you  pleafe,  a  globe3  cube,  cone,  prifm,  cylinder,  &c. 
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whofe  diameters  are  but  i,coo,oooth  part  of  a  gry*9 
will  operate  no  otherwife  upon  other  bodies-  of  pro 
portionable  bulk,  than  thofe  of  an  inch  or  foot  diame 
ter  ;  and  you  may  as  rationally  expect  to  produce 
fenfe,  thought  and  knowledge*,  by  putting  together,  in 
a  certain  figure  and  motion,  grols  particles  of  matter, 
as  by  thofe  that  are  the  very  minuted  that  do  any 
where  exift  ;  they  knock-,  impel,  and  refill  one  ano 
ther,  juft  as  the  greater  do,  and  that  is  all  they  can 
do.  So  that  if  we  will  fuppofe  nothing  firft,  or  eter 
nal,  matter  can  never  begin  to  be  j  if  we  fuppofe 
bare  matter,  without  motion,  eternal,  motion  can  ne 
ver  begin  to  be  j  if  we  fuppofe  only  matter  and  mo 
tion  firft,  or  eternal,  thought  can  never  begin  to 
be ;  for  it  is  impOflible  to  conceive  that  matter, 
either  with  or  without  motion,  could  have  originally 
in  and  from  itfelf  fenfe,  perception  and  knowledge,  as 
is  evident  from  hence,  that  then  fenfe,  perception  and 
knowledge,  mult  be  a  property  eternally  infeparable 
from  matter  and  every  particle  of  it ;  not  to  add, 
that  though  our  general  or  fpecific  conception  of  mat 
ter  makes  us  fpeak  of  it  as  one  thing,  yet  really  all 
matter  is  not  one  individual  thing,  neither  is  there  any 
fuch  thing  exifting  as  one  material  being,  or  one  tingle 
body  that  we  know  or  can  conceive.  And  therefore 
if  matter  were  the  eternal  firft  cogitative  being,  there 
would  not  be  one  eternal  infinite  cogitative  being,  but 
an  infinite  number  of  eternal  finite  cogitative  beings, 
independent  one  of  another,  of  limited  force,  and  di- 
ftinel  thoughts,  which  could  never  produce  that  order, 
harmony,  and  beauty,  which  is  to  be  found  in  nature. 
Since,  therefore,  whatfoever  is  the  firft  eternal  being 
muft  neceflarily  be  cogitative  j  and  whatfoever  is  firft 
of  ali  things,  muft  neceflarily  contain  in  it,  and  aftu- 

*  A  gry  is  l-iothofa  line,  a  line  i-iothofan  inch,  an  inchl-ioth 
oi  a  philofophical  foot,  a  philofophlcul  foot  l-3d  of  a  pendulum, 
^  hole  diadroms,  in  the  latitude  of  45  degrets,  are  each  equal  to  one 
ftcond  of  time,  or  j-6oth  of  a  minute.  1  have  affeclediy  made  life 
of  this  meafure  here,  and  the  parts  of  it,  under  a  decimal  divifion, 
with  names  to  them,  becaufe  I  th:nk  it  would  he  of  general  cou~ 
venience  that  this  fhould  be  the  common  mcafure  ia  the  common* 
v/tslth  of  letters. 
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ally  have,  at  lead,  all  the  perfections  that  can  ever  af 
ter  exift  ;  nor  can  it  ever  give  to  another  any  perfec 
tion  that  it  hath  not,  either  actually  in  itfelf,  or  at 
lead  in  a  higher  degree  ;  it  neceflarily  follows,  that 
the  firft  eternal  Being  cannot  be  matter. 

§  II.  ^Therefore  there  has  been  an  eternal  Wifdom. 
Iff  therefore,  it  be  evident,  that  feme thing  neceflarily 
mufl  exijl  from  eternity  it  is  alfo  as  evident  that  that 
fomething  miift  neceflarily  be  a  cogitative  being  ;  For 
it  is  as  impoflible  that  incogitative  matter  mould  pro 
duce  a  cogitative  being,  as  that  nothing,  or  the  nega 
tion  of  all  being,  mould  produce  a  pofitive  being  or 
matter. 

§    12. 

THOUGH  this  cUfcovery  of  the  neceffary  exiftence  of  an 
eternal  mind  does  fufficiently  lead  us  into  the  know 
ledge  of  God  \  fmce  it  will  hence  follow,  that  all  other 
knowing  beings  that  have  a  beginning  muft  depend 
on  him,  and  have  no  other  ways  of  knowledge,  or 
extent  of  power,  than  what  he  gives  them-,  and  there 
fore  if  he  made  thofe,  he  made  alfo  the  lefs  excellent 
pieces  of  this  univerfe,  all  inanimate  beings,  whereby 
his  ommfcience,  power  and  providence  will  be  eftablifhed, 
and  all  his  other  attributes,  neceflarily  follow  :  Yet  to 
clear  up  this  a  little  farther,  we  will  fee  what  doubts 
can  be  raifed  againft  it. 

§  13.    Whether  material  or  no. 

FIRST,  Perhaps  it  will  be  faid,  that  though  it  be  as 
clear  as  demonilration  can  make  it,  that  there  muft 
be  an  eternal  being,  and  that  being  muft  alfo  be  know 
ing,  yet  it  does  not  follow  but  that  thinking  being 
may  alfo  be  material.  Let  it  be  fo  ;  it  equally  ftill 
follows  that  there  is  a  God  ;  for  if  there  be  an  eter 
nal,  omnifcient,  omnipotent  being,  it  is  certain  that 
there  is  a  God,  whether  you  imagine  that  being  to  be 
material  or  no.  But  herein,  I  fuppofe,  lies  the  danger 
and  deceit  of  that  fuppofition  :  There  being  no  way 
to  avoid  the  demonitration,  that  there  is  an  eternal 
knowing  being,  men,  devoted  to  matter,  would  will 
ingly  have  it  granted,  that  this  knowing  being  is  ma- 
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terial ;  and  then  letting  flide  out  of  their  minds,  or 
the  difcourfe,  the  demonftration  whereby  an  eternal 
knowing  being  was  proved  necefiarily  to  exift,  would 
argue  all  to  be  matter,  and  fo  deny  a  God,  that  is,  an 
eternal  cogitative  being  :  whereby  they  are  fo  far 
from  eftablifhing,  that  they  deftroy  their  own  hypo- 
thefis  ;  for  if  there  can  be,  in  their  opinion,  eternal 
matter,  without  any  eternal  cogitative  being,  they 
manifestly  feparate  matter  and  thinking,  and  fuppofe 
no  neceffary  connection  of  the  one  with  the  other, 
and  fo  eftablim  the  neceffity  of  an  eternal  fpirit,  but 
not  of  matter,  fmce  it  has  been  proved  already,  that 
an  eternal  cogitative  being  is  unavoidably  to  be  grant 
ed.  Now,  if  thinking  matter,  may  be  feparated,  the 
eternal  exigence  of  matter  will  not  follow  from  the  eternal 
existence  of  a  cogitative  being,  and  they  fuppofe  it  to  no 
purpofe. 

§  14.  Not  material ',  I.  Becaufe  every  Particle  of  Mat 
ter  is  not  cogitative. 

BUT  now  let  us  fee  how  they  can  fatisfy  themfelves 
or  others  that  this  eternal  thinking  being  is  material. 

Firft,  I  would  afk  them,  whether  they  imagine, 
that  all  matter,  every  particle  of  matter,  thinks?  This, 
I  fuppofe,  they  will  fcarce  fay;  fince,  then,  there  would 
be  as  many  eternal  thinking  beings  as  there  are  par 
ticles  of  matter,  and  fo  an  infinity  of  gods.  And  yet 
if  they  will  not  allow  matter  as  matter,  that  is,  every 
particle  of  matter  to  be  as  well  cogitative  as  extended, 
they  will  have  as  hard  a  tafk  to  make  out  to  their  own 
reafons  a  cogitative  being  out  of  incogitative  par 
ticles,  as  an  extended  being  out  of  unextcnded  parts, 
if  I  may  fo  fpeak. 

§    15.      2.  One  Particle  alone  of  Matter  cannot  be  co 
gitative. 

SECONDLY,  If  all  matter  does  not  think,  I  next  afk, 
whether  it  be  only  one  atom  that  does  fo  ?  This  has 
as  many  abfurdities  as  the  other  j  for  then  this  atom 
of  matter  mufl  be  alone  eternal  or  not.  If  this  alone 
be  eternal,  then  this  alone,  by  its  powerful  thought  or 
will,  made  all  the  reft  of  matter  j  and  fo  we  have 
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the  creation  of  matter  by  a  powerful  thought,  which 
is  that  the  materialifts  ftick  at ;  for  if  they  fuppole 
one  fmgle  thinking  atom  to  have  produced  all  the  reft 
of  matter,  they  cannot  afcribe  that  pre-eminency  to 
it  upon  any  other  account  than  that  of  its  thinking, 
the  only  fuppofed  difference.  But  allow  it  to  be  by 
fome  other  way,  which  is  above  our  conception,  it 
muft  be  ftill  creation,  and  thefe  men  muft  give  up 
their  great  maxim,  ex  nibilo  nil  ft.  If  it  be  faid 
that  all  the  reft  of  matter  is  equally  eternal  as 
that  thinking  atom,  it  will  be  to  fay  any  thing  at  plea- 
fure,  though  never  fo  abfurd  •,  for  to  fuppofe  all  mat 
ter  eternal,  and  yet  one  fmall  particle  in  knowledge 
and  power  infinitely  above  all  the  reft,  is  without  any 
of  the  leaft  appearance  of  reafon  to  frame  any  hypo- 
thefis.  Every  particle  of  matter,  as  matter,  is  capa 
ble  of  all  the  fame  figures  and  motions  of  any  other  j 
and  I  challenge  any  one  in  his  thoughts  to  add  any 
thing  elfe  to  one  above  another. 

§    1 6.      3.  A  Syjlem  of  incogitative  Matter  cannot  be 

cogitative. 

THIRDLY,  If,  then,  neither  one  peculiar  atom  alone 
can  be  this  eternal  thinking  being,  nor  all  matter,  as 
matter,  ;'.  e.  every  particle  of  matter,  can  be  it ;  it 
only  remains,  that  it  is  fome  certain  fyjlem  of  matter, 
duly  put  together,  that  is  this  thinking  eternal  being. 
This  is  that  which  I  imagine  is  that  notion  which 
men  are  apteft  to  have  of  God,  who  would  have  him 
a  material  being,  as  moft  readily  fuggefted  to  them, 
by  the  ordinary  conceit  they  have  of  themfelves  and 
other  men,  which  they  take  to  be  material  thinking 
beings.  But  this  imagination,  however  more  natural, 
is  no  lefs  abfurd  than  the  other  :  For  to  fuppofe  the 
eternal  thinking  being  to  be  nothing  eife  but  a  compo- 
fition  of  particles  of  matter,  each  whereof  is  incogi 
tative,  is  to  afcribe  all  the  wifdom  and  knowledge  of 
that  eternal  being  only  to  they«.v^;-pofition  of  parts  j 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  abfurd  ;  for  unthink 
ing  particles  of  matter,  however  put  together,  can 
have  nothing  thereby  added  to  them,  but  a  new  rela- 
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tion  of  pofition,  which  it  is  impoflible  fhould  give 
thought  and  knowledge  to  them. 

§17.  Whether  in  motion  or  at  reft. 
BUT  farther,  this  corporeal  fyjiem  either  has  all  its 
parts  at  reft,  or  it  is  a  certain  motion  of  the  parts 
wherein  its  thinking  eonfifts.  If  it  be  perfectly  at 
reft,  it  is  but  one  lump,  and  fo  can  have  no  privileges 
above  one  atom. 

If  it  be  the  motion  of  its  parts,  on  which  its  think 
ing  depends,  ail  the  thoughts  there  muft  be  unavoid 
ably  accidental  and  limited,  fince  all  the  particles  that 
by  motion  caufe  thought,  being  each  of  them  in  itfelf 
without  any  thought,  cannot  regulate  its  own  motions, 
much  lefs  be  regulated  by  the  thoughts  of  the  whole  ; 
fince  that  thought  is  not  the  caufe  of  motion  (for 
then  it  muft  be  antecedent  to  it,  and  fo  without  it), 
but  the  confequence  of  it,  whereby  freedom,  power, 
choice,  and  all  rational  and  wife  thinking  or  adling, 
will  be  quite  taken  away  :  So  that  fuch  a  thinking 
being  will  be  no  better  nor  wifer  than  pure  blind  mat 
ter  ;  fince  to  refolve  all  into  the  accidental  unguided 
motions  of  blind  matter,  or  into  thought  depending  on 
unguided  motions  of  blind  matter,  is  the  fame  thing  ; 
not  to  mention  the  narrownefs  of  fuch  thoughts  and 
knowledge  that  muft  depend  on  the  motion  of  fuch 
parts.  But  there  needs  no  enumeration  of  any  more 
abfurdities  and  impoflibilities  in  this  hypothecs  (how 
ever  full  of  them  it  be)  than  that  before  mentioned  ; 
fince,  let  this  thinking  fyftem  be  all,  or  a  part  of  the 
matter  of  the  univerfe,  it  is  impoflible  that  any  one 
particle  fhould  either  know  its  own,  or  the  motion  of 
any  other  particle,  or  the  whole  know  the  motion  of 
every  particular,  and  fo  regulate  its  own  thoughts  or 
motions,  or  indeed  have  any  thought  resulting  from 
fuch  motion. 

§  1 8.   Matter  not  co- eternal  *with  an  eternal  Mind. 
OTHERS  would  have  matter  to  be  eternal,  notwithftand- 
ing  that  they  allow  an  eternal,  cogitative,  immaterial 
being.     This,  though  it  take  not  aw?y  the  being  of  a 
God,  yet  fince  it  denies  one  and  the  n/ft  great  piece 
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of  his  workmanmip,  the  creation,  let  us  confider  it  a 
little.  Matter  mult  be  allowed  eternal  j  Why  ?  Be- 
caufe  you  cannot  conceive  how  it  can  be  made  out  of 
nothing  ;  why  do  you  not  alfo  think  yourfelf  eternal  ? 
You  will  anfwer,  perhaps,  becaufe  about  twenty  or 
forty  years  fince  you  began  to  be.  But  if  I  afk  you 
what  that  you  is,  which  began  then  to  be,  you  can 
fcarce  tell  me.  The  matter  whereof  you  are  made 
began  not  then  to  be  ;  for  if  it  did,  then  it  is  not  eter 
nal  :  But  it  began  to  be  put  together  in  fuch  a  fafhion 
and  frame  as  makes  up  your  body  ;  but  yet  that  frame 
of  particles  is  not  you,  it  makes  not  that  thinking 
thing  you  are  (for  I  have  now  to  do  with  one  who 
allows  an  eternal,  immaterial,  thinking  being,  but 
would  have  unthinking  matter  eternal  too) ;  there 
fore  when  did  that  thinking  thing  begin  to  be  ?  If  it 
did  never  begin  to  be,  then  have  you  always  been  a 
thinking  thing  from  eternity  ;  the  abfurdity  where 
of  I  need  not  confute,  till  I  meet  with  one  who  is  fo 
void  of  underftanding  as  to  own  it.  If,  therefore, 
you  can  allow  a  thinking  thing  to  be  made  out  of  no 
thing  (as  all  things  that  are  not  eternal  muft  be),  why 
alfo  can  you  not  allow  it  pomble  for  a  material  be 
ing  to  be  made  out  of  nothing,  by  an  equal  power, 
but  that  you  have  the  experience  of  the  one  in  view, 
and  not  of  the  other  ?  Though,  when  well  confidered, 
creation  of  a  fpirit  will  be  found  to  require  no  lefs 
power  than  the  creation  of  matter.  Nay,  poflibiy,  if 
we  would  emancipate  ourfelves  from  vulgar  notions, 
and  raife  our  thoughts  as  far  as  they  would  reach,  to 
a  clofer  contemplation  of  things,  we  might  be  able  to 
aim  at  fome  dim  and  feeming  conception  how  matter 
might  at  firft  be  made,  and  begin  to  exift,  by  the 
power  of  that  eternal  firft  Being  ;  but  to  give  begin 
ning  and  being  to  a  fpirit,  would  be  found  a  more  in 
conceivable  effe£t  of  omnipotent  power.  But  this  be 
ing  what  would  perhaps  lead  us  too  far  from  the  no 
tions  on  which  the  philofophy  now  in  the  world  is 
built,  it  would  not  be  pardonable  to  deviate  fo  far 
from  them,  or  to  inquire  fo  far  as  grammar  itfelf 
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would  authorife,  if  the  common  fettled  opinion  op- 
pofes  it  ;  efpecially  in  this  place,  where  the  received 
doclrine  ferves  well  enough  to  our  prefent  purpofe, 
and  leaves  this  paft  doubt,  that  the  creation  or  be 
ginning  of  any  one  fubftance  out  of  nothing  being 
once  admitted,  the  creation  of  all  other,  but  the  Crea 
tor  himfelf,  may,  with  the  fame  eafe,  be  fuppofed. 

§  19.  Matter  not  co-eternal  with  an  eternal  Mind. 
BUT  you  will  fay,  is  it  not  impoffible  to  ad.mit  of  the 
making  any  thing  eut  cf  nothing,  fince  we  cannot  pof- 
fibly  conceive  it  ?  I  anfwer,  No  :  I.  Becaufe  it  is 
not  reafonable  to  deny  the  power  of  an  infinite  Be 
ing,  becaufe  we  cannot  comprehend  its  operations. 
\Ve  do  not  deny  other  effects  upon  this  ground,  be- 
caufe  we  cannot  poflibly  conceive  the  manner  of  their 
production.  We  cannot  conceive  how  any  thing  but 
impulfe  of  body  can  move  body  ;  and  yet  that  is  not 
a  reafon  fufficient  to  make  us  deny  it  poflible,  againft 
the  conftant  experience  we  have  of  it  in  ourfelves,  in 
all  our  voluntary  motions,  which  are  produced  in  us 
only  by  the  free  a6lion  or  thought  of  our  own  minds, 
and  are  not,  nor  can  be  the  effects  of  the  impulfe  or 
determination  of  the  motion  of  blind  matter  in  or  up 
on  our  bodies  ;  for  then  it  could  not  be  in  our  power 
or  choice  to  alter  it.  For  example  :  My  right-hand 
writes,  whilft  my  left-hand  is  ftill  :  What  caufes  reft 
in  one,  and  motion  in  the  other  ?  Nothing  but  my 
will,  a  thought  of  my  mind ;  my  thought  only  chang 
ing,  the  right-hand  refts,  and  the  left-hand  moves. 
This  is  matter  of  fact,  which  cannot  be  denied  :  ex 
plain  this  and  make  it  intelligible,  and  then  the  next 
itep  will  be  to  underfland  creation  •,  for  the  giving  a 
new  determination  to  the  motion  of  the  animal  fpirits 
(which  tome  make  ufe  of  to  explain  voluntary  mo 
tion)  clears  not  the  difficulty  one  jot  ;  to  alter  the  de 
termination  of  motion,  being  in  this  cafe  no  eafier  nor 
lefs,  than  to  give  motion  itfelf ;  fince  the  new  deter 
mination  given  to  the  animal  fpirits,  inuft  be  either 
immediately  by  thought,  or  by  fome  other  body  put 
in  thsir  way  by  thought,  which  was  not  in  their  wav 
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before,  and  fo  muft  owe  its  motion  to  thought  ;  either 
of  which  leaves  voluntary  motion  as  unintelligible  as 
it  was  before.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  an  over- valu 
ing  ourfelves,  to  reduce  all  to  the  narrow  meafure  of 
our  capacities  ;  and  to  conclude  all  things  impomble 
to  be  done,  wliofe  'manner  of  doing  exceeds  our  com- 
prehenfion.  This  is  to  make  our  comprehenfion  in 
finite,  or  God  finite,  when  what  he  can  do  is  limited 
to  what  we  can  conceive  of  it.  If  you  do  not  under- 
iland  the  operations  of  your  own  finite  mind,  that 
thinking  thing  within  you,  do  not  deem  it  flrange, 
that  you  cannot  comprehend  the  operations  of  that 
eternal  infinite  mind,  who  made  jfcid  governs  all  things, 
and  whom  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain. 

CHAP.  XL 

OF  OUR    KNOWLEDGE   OF    THE    EXISTENCE    OF    OTHER 
THINGS. 

§  I.     It  in  to  le  had  only  ly  Senfation. 

THE  knowledge  of  our  own  being,  we  have  by 
intuition  :  The  exiftence  of  a  God,  reafon  clear 
ly  makes  known  to  us,  as  has  been  (hewn. 

The  knowledge  of  the  exiftence  of  any  other  thing, 
we  can  have  only  by  fenfation  :  for  there  being  no  ne- 
ce'iTary  connection  of  real  exi/lcnce  with  any  iJea  a  man 
hath  in  his  memory,  nor  of  any  oilier  exiitence  but 
that  of  God,  with  the  exiftence  of  any  particular  man, 
no  particular  man  can  know  the  exigence  of  any  other 
being,  but  only  when  by  adlual  operating  upon  him, 
it  makes  itfeif  perceived  by  him  :  For  the  having  the 
idea  of  an)  thing  in  our  mind,  no  more  proves  the 
exifttnce  of  that  thing,  than  the  picture  of  a  man  evi 
dences  his  being  in  the  world,  or  the  vifions  of  a  dream 
make  therebv  a  true  hiftory. 

§   2.      Inftance — Whitcnefs  of  this  Paper. 
IT   is    therefore   the   actual  receiving  of  ideas  from 
without,  that  gives  as  notice  of  the  exigence  of  other 
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things,  and  makes  us  know  that  fomething  doth  exifl 
at  that  time  without  us,  which  caufes  that  idea  in  us, 
though  perhaps  we  neither  know  nor  coniider  how  it 
does  it;  for  it  .takes  not  from  the  certainty  of  our 
fenfes,  and  the  ideas  we  receive  by  them,  that  we 
know  not  the  manner  wherein  they  are  produced  ; 
v.  g.  whilft  I  write  this,  I  have,  by  the  paper  afFecl- 
ing  my  eyes,  that  idea  produced  in  my  mind,  which, 
whatever  object  caufes,  I  call  white ;  by  which  I 
know  that  that  quality  or  accident  (V.  e.  whofe  ap 
pearance  before  my  eyes  always  caufes  that  idea)  doth 
really  exift,  and  hath  a  being  without  me.  And  of 
this,  the  greatefl  affurance  I  can  poffibly  have,  and  to 
which  my  faculties  can  attain,  is  the  teftimony  of  my 
eyes,  which  are  the  proper  and  fole  judges  of  this 
thing,  whofe  teftimony  I  have  reafon  to  rely  on  as  fo 
certain,  that  I  can  no  more  doubt,  whilfll  write  this, 
that  I  fee  white  and  black,  and  that  fomething  really 
exifts,  that  caufes  that  fenfation  in  me,  than  that  I 
write  or  move  my  hand  :  which  is  a  certainty  as  great 
as  human  nature  is  capable  of,  concerning  the  exift- 
ence  of  any  thing,  but  a  man's  felf  alone",  and  of  God. 
§  3.  This,  though  not  fo  certain  as  Demonjl ration, 
yet  may  be  called  Knowledge,  and  proves  the  ex- 
iftence  of  things  without  us. 

THE  notice  we  have  by  our  fenfes t  of  the  exi/cing  of 
things  without  us,  though  it  be  not  altogether  fo  cer 
tain  as  our  intuitive  knowledge,  or  the  deductions  of 
our  reafon,  employed  about  the  clear  abftract  ideas  of 
our  own  minds,  yet  it  is  an  affurance  that  deferves 
the  name  of  knowledge.  If  we  perfuade  ourfelves  that 
our  faculties  acl  and  inform  us  right,  concerning  the 
exigence  of  thofe  objects  that  affect  them,  it  cannot 
pafs  for  an  ill-grounded  confidence  ;  for  I  think  no 
body  can,  in  earneft,  be  fo  fcepttcal,  as  to  be  uncer 
tain  of  the  exiftence  of  thofe  things  which  he  fees  and 
feels  ;  at  leaf},  he  that  can  doubt  fo  far  (whatever 
he  may  have  with  his  own  thoughts),  will  never  have 
any  controverfy  with  me  ,  fince  he  can  never  be  fure  t 
fay  any  thing  contrary  to  his  opinion.  As  to  myfelf, 
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I  think  God  has  given  me  affurance  enough  of  the 
exiftence  of  things  without  me,  iince  by  their  diffe 
rent  application  I  can  produce  in  rnyfelf  both  pleafure 
and  pain,  which  is  one  great  concernment  of  my  pre- 
fent  ftate.  This  is  certain,  the  confidence  that  our 
faculties  do  not  herein  deceive  us,  is  the  greateft  af 
furance  we  are  capable  of,  concerning  the  exigence  of 
material  beings  ;  for  we  cannot  a£l  any  thing,  but  by 
our  faculties  ;  nor  talk  of  knowledge  itfelf,  but  by  the 
help  of  thofe  faculties,  which  are  fitted  to  apprehend 
even  what  knowledge  is.  But  befides  the  affurance 
\ve  have  from  our  fcnfes  themfelves,  that  they  do  not 
err  in  the  information  they  give  us  of  the  exigence  of 
things  without  us,  when  they  are  affected  by  them, 
\ve  are  farther  confirmed  in  this  affurance  by  other 
concurrent  reafons. 

§  4.      I.  Becaufe  we  cannot  have  them   but   by  the 

Inlet  oftJje  Senfes. 

FIRST,  It  is  plain  thofe  perceptions  are  produced  in 
us  by  exterior  caufes  affecting  our  fenfes  ;  becaufe 
thofe  that  uant  the  organs  of  any  fe?ife,  never  can  have 
the  ideas  It  longing  to  that  fenfe  produced  in  their 
minds.  This  is  too  evident  to  be  doubted  ;  and  there 
fore  we  cannot  but  be  afiured,  that  they  come  in  by 
the  organs  of  that  fenfe,  and  no  other  way.  The  or 
gans  themfelves,  it  is  plain,  do  not  produce  them  ; 
for  then  the  eyes  of  a  man  in  the  d^rk  would  produce 
colours,  and  his  nofe  fmell  rofes  in  the  winter  :  but 
we  fee  nobody  gets  the  relifh  of  a  pine-apple,  till  he 
goes  to  the  Indies,  where  it  is,  and  tafles  it. 

§  5.  2.  Becaitfe  an  Idea,  from  aftual  Scnfation,  and 
another  fr  Lin  Memory,  are  very  di/iintl  Percep 
tions. 

SECONDLT,  Becaufe  fometimes  1  find  that  I  cannot 
avoid  the  having  thofe  ideas  produced  in  my  mind.  For 
though,  when  my  eyes  are  iLut,  or  windows  fait,  I 
can  at  pleafure  recal  to  my  mind  the  ideas  of  light,  or 
the  fun,  which  former  fenfations  had  lodged  in  my 
memory  ;  fo  I  can  at  pleafure  lay  by  that  idea,  and 
—  take  bto  my  view  that  of  tliefmett  of  a  rofe,  or  taftt 
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of  fugar.  But  if  I  turn  my  eyes  at  noon  towards  the 
fun,  i  cannot  avoid  the  ideas  which  the  light,  or  fun, 
then  produces  in  me.  So  that  there  is  a  manifeft  dif 
ference  between  the  ideas  laid  up  in  my  memory 
(over  which,  if  they  were  there  only,  I  mould  have 
conftantly  the  fame  power  to  difpofe  of  them,  and  lay 
them  by  at  pleafure),aad  thofe  which  force  themfelves 
upon  me,  and  I  cannot  avoid  having  j  and  therefore 
it  muft  needs  be  fome  exterior  caufe,  and  the  brilk 
acting  of  fome  objects  without  me,  whofe  efficacy  I 
cannot  rend,  that  produces  thofe  ideas  in  my  mind, 
whether  I  will  or  no.  Befides,  there  is  nobody  who 
doth  not  perceive  the  difference  in  himfelf  between 
contemplating  the  fun,  as  he  hath  the  idea  of  it  in  his 
memory,  and  actually  looking  upon  it :  of  which  two, 
his  perception  is  fo  diflinct,  that  few  of  his  ideas  are 
more  diftinguifhable  one  from  another  ;  and  there 
fore  he  hath  certain  knowledge,  that  they  are  not  both 
memory,  or  the  actions  of  his  mind,  and  fancies  only 
within  him,  but  that  actual  feeing  hath  a  caufe  with 
out. 

§  6.     3.  Plenfure  or  Pain  which  accompanies  aclual 

Senfation,  accompanies  not  the  returning  of  thofe 

Ideas  without  the  external  Qbjefts. 
THIR.DLT,  Add  to  this,  that  many  of  thofe  ideas  are 
produced  in  us  with  pain,  which  afterwards  we  remem 
ber  without  the  leajl  offence.  Thus  the  pain  of  heat  or 
cold,  when  the  idea  of  it  is  revived  in  our  minds, 
gives  us  no  diii,urbance,  which,  when  felt,  was  very 
troublefome,  and  is  again,  when  actually  repeated  ; 
which  is  occafioned  by  the  diforder  the  external  object 
caufes  in  our  bodies  when  applied  to  it  ;  and  we  re- 
me -liber  the  pain  of  hunger,  thirft,  or  the  head-ache, 
without  any  pain  at  all,  which  would  either  never 
difturb  us,  or  elfe  conftantly  do  it,  as  often  as  we 
thought  of  it,  were  there  nothing  more  but  ideas  float 
ing  in  our  minds,  and  appearances  entertaining  our 
fancies,  without  the  real  exiflence  of  things  affecting 
us  from  abroad.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  pleafure, 
accompanying  feveral  actual  fenfations ;  and  though 
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mathematical  demonftration  depends  not  upon  fenfe, 
yet  the  examining  them  by  diagrams  gives  great  cre 
dit  to  the  evidence  of  our  fight,  and  feems  to  give  it  a 
certainty  approaching  to  that  of  demonftration  itfelf ; 
for  it  would  be  very  Itrange,  that  a  man  (honld  allow 
it  for  an  undeniable  truth,  that  two  angles  of  a  figure, 
•which  he  mcafures  by  lines  and  angles  of  a  diagram, 
fhould  be  bigger  one  than  the  other;  and  yet  doubt 
of  the  exiftence  of  thofe  lines  and  angles,  which,  by 
looking  on,  he  makes  ufe  of  td  meafure  that  by. 

§  7.     4.  Our  Senfes  aJJIJI  one  another's  'Tejlimony  of 

tie  Exi/lence  of  outward  Things. 

FOURTHLT,  Our  fenfe !  in  many  cafes  bear  witnefs  to 
the  truth  of  each  other's  report,  concerning  the  ex 
iftence  of  fenfibie  things  without  us.  He  that  fees 
a^fn?,  may,  if  he  doubt  whether  it  be  any  thing  more 
than  a  bare  fancy,  feel  it  too,  and  be  convinced,  by 
putting  his  hand  in  it ;  which  certainly  could  never 
be  put  into  fuch  exquifite  pain,  by  a  bare  idea  or  phan 
tom,  unlefs  that  the  pain  be  a  fancy  too  ;  which  yet 
he  cannot,  when  the  burn  is  well,  by  railing  the  idea 
of  it,  bring  upon  himfelf  again. 

Thus  I  fee,  whiHl  I  write  this,  I  can  change  the 
appearance  of  the  paper;  and  by  defigning  the  letters, 
tell  beforehand  what  new  idea  it  {hall  exhibit  the  very 
next  moment,  barely  by  drawing  my  pen  over  it  ; 
•which  will  neither  appear  (let  me  fancy  as  much  as  I 
will),  if  my  hands  ftand  (till,  or  though  I  move  my 
pen,  if  my  eyes  be  ihut ;  nor  when  thofe  characters 
are  once  made  on  the  paper,  can  I  choofe  afterwards 
but  fee  them  as  they  are;  that  is,  have  the  ideas  of 
fuch  letters  as  I  have  made  ;  whence  it  is  manifeft, 
that  they  are  not  barely  the  fport  and  play  of  my  own 
imagination,  when  I  find  that  the  characters,  that 
were  made  at  the  pleature  of  my  own  thoughts,  do 
not  obey  them,  nor  yet  ceafe  to  be,  whenever  I  (hall 
fancy  it,  but  continue  to  affect  my  fenfes  conftantly 
and  regularly,  according  to  the  figures  I  made  them. 
To  which  it'  we  will  add,  that  the  light  of  thofe  fhall, 
from  another  man,  draw  fuch  founds,  as  I  beforehand 
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deugn  they  {hall  ftand  for,  there  will  be  little  reafon 
left  to  doubt,  that  thofe  words  I  write  do  really  exift. 
without  me,  when  they  caufe  a  long  fenes  of  regular 
founds  to  affect  my  ears,  which  could  not  be  the  ef 
fect  of  my  imagination,  nor  could  my  memory  retain 
them  in  that  order. 

§  8.      Ibis  Certainty  is  as  great  as  Qur  Condition 

needs. 

BUT  yet,  if  after  all  this,  any  one  will  be  fo  fceptical 
as  to  diftrufl  his  fenfas.  and  to  affirm  that  all  we  fee 
and  hear,  feel  and  tafte,  think  and  do,  during  our 
whole  being,  is  but  the  feries  and  deluding  appear 
ances  of  a  long  dream,  whereof  there  is  no  reality, 
and  therefore  will  cjueftion  the  exiftence  of  all  things, 
or  our  knowledge  of  any  thing  ;  T  mud  defire  him  to 
confider,  that  if  all  be  a  dream,  then  he  doth  but  dream 
that  he  makes  the  queftion  ;  and  fo  it  is  not  much 
matter  that  a  waking  man  mould  anfwer  him.  But 
yet,  if  he  pleafes,  he  may  dream  that  I  make  him 
this  anfwer,  that  the  certainty  of  things  exiiling  in 
rerum  natura,  when  we  have  the  tejlimony  of  ourfenfes 
for  it,  is  not  only  as  great  as  our  frame  can  attain  to, 
but  as  our  condition  needs  ,•  for  our  faculties  being 
fuited  not  to  the  full  extent  of  being,  nor  to-a  perfect, 
clear,  comprehenfive  knowledge  of  things,  free  fronv 
all  doubt  and  icruple,  but  to  the  prefervation  of  us 
in  whom  they  are,  and  accommodated  to  the  ufe  of 
life  ;  they  ferve  to  our  purpofe  well  enough,  if  they 
will  but  give  us  certain  notice  of  thofe  things  which 
are  convenient  or  inconvenient  to  us  ;  for  he  that 
fjees  a  candle  burning,  and  hath  experimented  the  force 
of  its  flame,  by  putting  his  finger  in  it,  will  little 
doubt  that  this  is  fomething  exiiling  without  him, 
which  does  him  harm,  and  puts  him  to  great  pain  f. 
which  is  affu ranee  enough,  when  no  man  requires 
greater  certainty  to  govern  his  actions  by,  than  what 
is  as  certain  as  his  a£lions  theinfelves.  And  if  our 
dreamer  pleafes  to  try,  whether  the  glowing  heat  of 
a  glafs  furnace  be  barely  a  wandering  imagination  in 
a  drowfy  man's  fancy,  by  putting  his  hand  into  it. 
F  4 
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he  may  perhaps  be  wakened  into  a  certainty  greater 
than  he  could  vviili,  that  it  is  fomething  more  than 
bare  imagination  ;  fo  that  this  evidence  is  as  great 
as  we  can  deiire,  being  as  certain  to  us  as  our  plea- 
fure  Or  pain,  /.  e.  happinefs  or  mifery,  beyond  which 
we  have  no  concernment,  either  of  knowing  or  being. 
Such  an  afTurance  of  the  existence  of  things  without 
us,  is  fufficient  to  direct  us  in  the  attaining  the  good, 
and  avoiding  the  evil,  which  is  caufed  by  them  j 
which  is  the  important  concernment  we  have  of  being 
made  acquainted  with  them.' 

§  9.  But  reaches  no  farther  than  aflual  Senfaticn. 
IN  fine  then,  when  our  fenfes  do  actually  convey  into 
our  underftandings  any  ide.i,  we  cannot  but  be  fatif- 
fied  that  there  doth  fomething  at  that  time  really  exilt 
•without  us,  which  doth  arTecl  our  fenfes,  and  by  them 
give  notice  of  itfelf  to  our  apprehenfive  faculties,  and 
actually  produce  that  idea  which  we  then  perceive  ; 
and  we  cannot  fo  far  diftrufl  their  teftimony  as  to 
doubt,  that  fuch  collections  of  fimple  ideas,  as  we  have 
obferved  by  our  fenfes  to  be  united  together,  do  really 
exift  together.  But  this  knowledge  extends  as  far  as 
the  prefent  tejlimony  of  our  fenfes,  employed  about  par- 
ticular  objects  that  do  then  affect  them,  and  no  farther  ; 
for  if  I  faw  fuch  a  collection  of  fimple  ideas,  as  is 
wont  to  be  called  man,  exifting  together  one  minute 
fince,  and  am  now  alone,  I  cannot  be  certain  that  the 
fame* man  exifts  now,  fince  there  is  no  neceffary  con 
nection  of  his  exigence  a  minute  fince,  with  his  exift- 
ence  now  ;  by  a  thoufand  ways  he  may  ceafe  to  be, 
fince  I  had  the  teltimony  of  my  fenfes  for  his  exiftence  ; 
and  if  I  cannot  be  certain,  that  the  man  I  faw  laft 
to-day  is  now  in  being,  I  can  lefs  bj  certain  that  he 
is  fo,  who  hath  been  longer  removed  from  my  fenfes, 
and  I  have  not  feen  fince  yefterday,  or  fince  the  laft 
year  ;  and  much  lefs  can  I  be  certain,  of  the  exiftence 
of  men  that  I  never  faw.  And,  therefore,  though  it  be 
highly  probable,  that  millions  of  men  do  now  exift, 
yet  whilft  I  am  alone  writing  this,  I  have  not  that 
certainty  of  it  which  we  ftri&ly  call  knowledge  j 
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though  the  great  likelihood  of  it  puts  me  paft  doubt, 
and  it  be  reafonable  for  me  to  do  feveral  things  upon 
the  confidence  that  there  are  men  (and  men  alfo  of 
my  acquaintance,  with  whom  I  have  to  do)  now  in 
the  world  ;  but  this  is  but  probability,  not  know 
ledge. 

§  10.  Folly  to  evpefl  De??iojiftration  in  every  Thing. 
WHEREBY  yet  we  may  obferve,  how  fooliih  and  vaia 
a  thing  it  is,  for  a  man  of  a  narrow  knowledge,  who 
having  reafon  given  him  to  judge  of  the  different  evi 
dence  and  probability  of  things,  and  to  be  fwayed  ac 
cordingly  ;  how  vain,  I  fay,  it  is  to  expect  demon/Ira- 
tion  and  certainty  in  things  not  capable  of  it,  and  re- 
fufe  affent  to  very  rational  proportions,  and  aft  con 
trary  to  very  plain  and  clear  truths,  becaufe  they 
cannot  be  made  out  fo  evident,  as  to  furmount  every 
the  haft  (I  will  not  fay  reafon,  but)  pretence  of  doubt 
ing.  He  that  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  would  ad 
mit  of  nothing  but  dire6t  plain  demonstration,  would 
be  fure  of  nothing  in  this  world,  but  of  periiliing 
quickly  ;  the  wholefomenefs  of  his  meat  or  drink 
would  not  give  him  reafon  to  venture  on  it  j  and  I 
would  fain  know,  what  it  is  he  could  do  upon  fuch 
grounds  as  are  capable  of  no  doubt,  no  objection. 
§11.  Pi{ft  Exifltnce  is  known  ly  Memory. 
As  whe"h  our  fenfes  are  actually  employed  about  any 
objecl,  we  do  know  that  it  does  exift  j  fo  by  our  me 
mory  we  may  be  allured,  that  heretofore  things  that 
affefted  our  fenfes  have  exiCted  :  And  thus  we  have' 
knowledge  of  th* pajl  exijlmce  of  feveral  things,  where 
of  our  fenfes  having  informed  us,  our  memories  ftill 
retain  the  ideas  ;  and  of  this  we  are  paft  all  doubt,  fo 
long  as  we  remember  well  -,  but  this  knowledge  alfo 
reaches  no  farther  than  our  fenfes  have  formerly  af- 
fured  us.  Thus,  feeing  water  at  this  inftant,  it  is  an 
unquetlionable  truth  to  me,  that  water  doth  exiil ; 
and  remembering  that  I  faw  it  yeilerday,  it  will  alfo 
be  always  true  ;  and  as  long  as  my  memory  retains 
it,  alwaj-s  an  undoubted  proportion  to  me,  that  water 
did  exiit  the  loth  of  July  1688,  as  it  will  alfo  be 
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equally  true,  that  a  certain  number  of  very  fine  co- 
Jours  did  exifl,  which  at  the  fame  time  I  faw  upon  a 
bubble  of  that  water  ;  but  being  now  quite  out  of  the 
fight  both  of  the  water  and  bubbles  too,  it  is  no  more 
certainly  known  to  me  that  the  water  doth  now  exill, 
than  that  the  bubbles  or  colours  therein  do  fo  ;  it  be 
ing  no  more  neceffary  that  ivater  fhould  exift.  to-day, 
becaufe  it  exifted  yeflerday,  than  that  the  colours  or 
bubbles  exift  to-day,  becaufe  they  exifted  yelterday  ; 
though  it  be  exceedingly  much  more  probable,  becaufe 
water  hath  been  obferved  to  continue  long  in  exiil- 
ence,  but  bubbles  and  the  colours  on  them  quickly 
ceafe  to  be. 

$12.  The  Exlftence  of  Spirits  not  knowable. 
WHAT  ideas  we  have  of  fpirits,  and  how  we  come  by 
them,  1  have  already  (hown.  But  though  we  have 
thofc  ideas  in  our  minds,  and  know  we  have  them 
there,  ihe  having  the  ideas  of  fpirits  does  not  make 
•us  know,  that  any  futh  things  do  exift  without  us,  or 
•that  there  are  a?iy  finite  fpirits,  or  any  other  fpiritual 
beings  but  the  Eternal  God.  We  have  ground  from 
revelation,  and  feveral  other  realons,  to  believe  with 
allurance,  that  there  are  fuch  creatures  ;  but  our 
fenfes  not  being  able  to  difcover  them,  we  want  the 
means  of  knowing  their  particular  exigences  ;  for  we 
can  no  more  know  that  there  are  finite  fpirits  really 
exifting,  by  the  idea  we  have  of  fuch  beings  in  our 
minds,  than  by  the  ideas  any  one  has  of  fairies,  or 
centaurs,  he  can  come  to  know  that  things  anfwering 
thofe  ideas  do  really  ex  ill. 

And  therefore,  concerning  the  exiftence  of  finite 
fpirits,  as  well  as  feveral  other  things,  we  muft  con 
tent  ourfelves  with  the  evidence  cf  faith;  but  univer- 
fal  ceitain  propclitions  concerning  this  matter,  are  be 
yond  our  reach  ;  for  however  true  it  may  be,  v.  g. 
that  all  the  intelligent  fpirits  that  God  ever  created, 
do  ftill  exift,  yet  it  can  never  make  a  part  of  our  cer 
tain  knowledge.  Thefc  and  the  like  proportions  we 
may  aflent  to  as  highly  probable,  but  are  not,  I  fear,  iii 
this  fiats  capable  of  knowing^  We  are  not  then  to  put 
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others  upon  demonftrating,  nor  ourfelves  upon  fearch 
of  univerfal  certainty  in  all  thofe  matters,  wherein  we 
are  not  capable  of  any  other  knowledge,  but  what  our 
ienfes  give  us  in  this  or  that  particular. 

§  13.     Particular  Proportions  concerning  Exiftences 

are  knowable. 

Br  which  it  appears,  that  there  are  two  forts  of  pro- 
portions.  I.  There  is  one  fort  of  proportions  concern 
ing  the  extftenc*  of  any  thing  anfwerabie  to  fuch  an 
idea  ;  as,  having  the  idea  of  an  elephant^  phcenix,  mo 
tion,  or  an.  angle,  in  my  mind,  the  fiifi  and  natural 
inquiry  is*  whether  fuch.a  thing  does  any  where  exift  ? 
And  this  knowledge  is  only  of  particulars.  No  ex 
igence  of  any  thing  without  us,  but  only  of  God,  can 
certainly  be  known  farther  than  our  fenfes  inform  us. 
2.  There  is  another  fort  of  propofitions,  wherein  is 
exprelTed  the  agreement  or  difagreernent  of  our  ab- 
itract  ideas,  and  xheir  dependence  one  on  another. 
Such  proportions  may  be  univerfal  and  certain.  So,, 
having  the  idea  of  God  and  myfelf,.  of  fear  and  obedi 
ence,  1  cannot  but  be  fare  that  God  is  to  be  feared 
and  obeyed  by  me  ;  and  this  proportion  will  be  cer 
tain,  concerning  man  in  general,  if  I  have  made  an 
abilracl  idea  of  fuch  a  fpecies,  whereof  I  am  one  par 
ticular.  But  yet  this  proposition,  how  certain  loever, 
that  men  ought  to  fear  and  obey  God,  proves  not  to 
me  the  exiftence  of  men  in  the  world,  but  will  be  true 
of  all  fuch  creatures  whenever  they  do  «xift  ;  which 
certainty  of  fuch  general  proportions,  depends  on  the 
agreement  or  difagreement,  is  to  be  difcovered  in  thofe 
abitracl  ideas. 

() .14,     And  general  Propositions  concerning  abftracl 

Ideas. 

IN  the  former  cafe,  our  knowledge  is  the  confequence 
of  the  exiftence  of  things  producing  ideas  in  our  minds 
by  our  fenfes  ;  in  the  latter,  knowledge  is  the  confe 
quence  of  the  ideas  (be  they  what  they  will),  that  are 
i:i  our  minds  producing  there  general  certain  propor 
tions.  Many  of  thefe  are  called  aternce  veritatcs,  and 
all  of  them  indeed  are  fo ;  not  from  being  written  all 
E6 
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or  any  of  them  in  the  minds  of  all  men,  or  that  they 
were  any  of  them  proportions  in  any  one's  mind,  till 
he,  having  got  the  abttracl  ideas 9  joined  or  feparated 
them  by  affirmation  or  negation.  But  wherefoever 
we  can  fuppofe  fuch  a  creature  as  man  is,  endowed 
with  fuch  faculties,  and  thereby  furnimed  with  fuch 
ideas  as  we  have,  we  mufl  conclude  he  mult  needs, 
when  he  applies  his  thoughts  to  the  connderation  of 
his  ideas,  know  the  truth  of  certain  proportions  that 
will  arife  from  the  agreement  or  difagreement  which 
he  will  perceive  in  his  own  ideas.  Such  proportions 
are  therefore  called  eternal  truths,  not  bccaufe  they 
are  eternal  proportions  actually  formed,  and  antece 
dent  to  the  undarftanding  that  any  time  makes  them ; 
nor  becaufe  they  are  imprinted  on  the  mind  from  any 
patterns  that  are  anywhere  of  them  out  of  the  mind, 
and  exifted  before;  but  becaufe  being  once  made  about 
abftract  ideas  fo  as  to  be  true,  thfy  will,  whenever 
they  can  be  Tuppoled  to  bz  made  again  at  any  time 
pad  or  to  come,  by  a  mind  having  thofe  ideas,  always 
actually  be  true  ;  for  names  being  fuppofed  to  ttand 
perpetually  for  the  fame  ideas,  and  the  fame  ideas 
having  immutably  the  fame  habitudes  one  to  another, 
proportions  concerning  any  abiiradt  ideas  that  are 
once  true,  mull  needs  be  eternal  verities. 

CHAP.  XII. 

OF  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  OUR  KNOWLEDGE. 

§  I.     Knowledge  is  not  from  Maxims. 

IT  having  been  the  common  received  opinion 
amongft  men  of  letters,  that  maxims  were  the 
foundation  of  all  knowledge  ;  and  that  the  fciences 
were  each  of  them  built  upon  certain  prcscognita,  from 
whence  the  underftanding  was  to  take  its  rife,  and  by 
which  it  was  to  conduct  itfelf,  in  its  inquiries  into  the 
matters  belonging  to  that  fcience  ;  the  beaten  road  of 
the  fchools  has  been,  to  lay  down  in  the  beginning 
one  or  more  general  propofitions,  as  foundations  where- 
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on  to  build  the  knowledge  that  was  to  be  had  of  that 
fubjedt.  Thefe  doctrines  thus  laid  down  for  founda 
tions  of  any  fcience,  were  called  princ iple s,  as  the  be 
ginnings  from  which  we  mufl  fet  out,  and  look  no  far 
ther  backwards  in  our  inquiries,  as  we  have  already 
obferved. 

§  2.  The  occafionof  that  Opinion, 
ONE  thing  which  might  probably  give  an  occafion  to 
thLi  way  of  proceeding  in  other  fciences,  was  (as  I 
fuppofe)  the  good  fuccefs  it  feemed  to  have  in  mathe 
matics,  wherein  men,  being  obferved  to  attain  a  great 
certainty  of  knowledge,  thefe  fciences  came  by  pre 
eminence  to  be  called  Mattfutr*  and  MJS&JT/J,  learn 
ing,  or  things  learned,  thoroughly  learned,  as  having 
of  all  others  the  greateft  certainty,  ciearnefs  and  evi 
dence  in  them. 

§  3.  Butfro?n  the  comparing  clear  and  dijlincl  Ideas. 
Bur  if  any  one  will  coniider,  he  will  (I  gutfs)  find 
that  the  great  advancement  and  certainty  of  teal  /know 
ledge,  which  men  arrived  to  in  thefe  fciences,  was  not 
owing  to  the  influence  of  thefe  principles,  nor  derived 
from  any  peculiar  advantage  they  received  from  two 
or  three  general  maxim*,  laid  down  in  the  begin- 
ning,  but  from  the  clear,  diftinft,  complete  ideas  their 
thoughts  were  employed  about,  aud  the  relation  of 
equality  and  excefs  fo  clear  between  fome  of  them, 
that  they  had  an  intuitive  knowledge,  and  by  that  a 
way  to  difcover  it  in  others,  and  this  without  the  help 
of  thole  maxims.  For  I  aik,  is  it  not  poffible  for  a 
young  lad  to  know,  that  his  whole  body  is  bigger  than 
his  little  finger,  but  by  virtue  of  this  axiom,  that  the 
^hole  is  biggtr  than  a  part,  nor  be  allured  of  it  till 
he  ha*  learned  that  ma&im  ?  Or  cannot  a  country- 
wench  know,  that  having  received  a  {billing  from  one 
that  owes  her  three,  and  a  fhilling  alfa  from  another 
that  owes  her  three,  that  the  remaining  debts  in  each 
of  their  hands  are  equal  ?  Cannot  {he  know  this,  I 
lay,  without  me  fetch  the  certainty  of  it  from  this 
maxim,  that  if  you  take  equals  from  equals,  the  re 
mainder  will  fa  equals^  a  maxim  which  poffibly  me 
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never  heard  or  thought  of?  I  defire  any  one  to  con- 
fider,  from  what  has  been  elfewhere  faid,  which  is 
known  firft  and  clearefl  by  moft  people,  the  particu 
lar  inftance,  or  the  general  rule,  and  which  it  is  that 
gives  life  and  birth  to  the  other.  Thefe  general  rules 
are  but  the  comparing  our  more  general  and  abHract 
ideas,  which  are  the  workmanmin  of  the  mind  made, 
and  names  given  to  them,  for  the  ealier  difpatch  ip. 
its  reafonings,  and  drawing  into  comprehenfive  terms, 
and  ihort  rules,  its  various  and  multiplied  obferva- 
tions  ;  but  knowledge  began  in  the  mind,  and  was 
founded  on  particulars,  though  afterwards  perhaps 
no  notice  be  taken  thereof;  it  being  natural  for  the 
mind  (forward  ft  ill  to  enlarge  its  knowledge)  moil  at 
tentively  to  lay  up  thole  general  notions,  and  make 
the  proper  ufe  of  them,  which  is  to  difburden  the  me 
mory*  of  the  cumberfcme  load  of  particulars.  For  I 
defire  it  may  be  confidered  what  more  certainty  there 
is  to  a  child,  or  any  one,  that  his  body,  little  finger 
and  all,  is  bigger  than  his  little  finger  alone,  after  you 
have  given  to  his  body  the  name  whole,  and  to  his 
little  finger  the  name  part,  than  he  could  have  had 
before  ;  or  what  new  knowledge  concerning  his  body., 
can  thefe  two  relative  terms  give  him,  which  he  could 
not  have  without  them  ?  Could  he  not  know  that  his 
body  was  bigger  than  his  little  finger,  if  his  language 
were  yet  fo  imperfect,  that  he  had  no  fuch  relative 
terms  as  whole  and  part  /  I  aik  farther,  when  he  has 
got  thefe  names,  how  is  he  more  certain  that  his  body 
is  a  whole,  and  his  little  finger  a.  part,  than  he  was  or 
might  be  certain,  before  he  learned  thefe  terms,  that 
his  body  was  bigger  than  his  little  finger  ?  Any  one 
may  as  reafonably  doubt  or  deny  that  his  little  finger 
is  a  part  of  his  body,  as  that  it  is  lefs  than  his  body  ; 
and  he  that  can  doubt  whether  it  be  lefs,  will  as  cer 
tainly  doubt  whether  it  be  a  part ;  fo  that  the  maxim, 
the  whole  is  bigger  than  a  part,  can  never  be  made  ufe 
of  to  prove  the  little  finger  lefs  than  the  body,  but 
when  it  is  uielefs,  by  being  brought  to  convince  one 
of  a  truth  which  he  knows  already  ;  for  he  that  does 
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not  know  that  any  parcel  of  matter,  with  another  par 
cel  of  matter  joined  to  it,  is  bigger  than  either  of  them 
alone,  will  never  be  able  to  know  it  by  the  help  of 
thefe  two  relative  terras,  whole  and  party  make  of 
them  what  maxim  you  pleafe. 

§  4.  Dangerous  to  build  upon  precarious  Principles. 
Bur  be  it  in  the  mathematics  as  it  will,  whether  it  be 
clearer,  that  taking  an  inch  from  a  black  line  of  twor 
inches,  and  an  inch  from  a  red  line  of  two  inches,  the 
remaining  parts  of  the  two  lines  will  be  equal,  or  that 
if  you  take  equals  from  equals,  tie  remainder  <will  be 
equals  ;  which,  1  fay,  of  thefe  two  is  the  clearer  and 
firft  known,  I  leave  to  any  one  to  determine,  it  not 
being  material  to  my  prefent  cccafion.  That  which 
I  have  here  to  do  is  to  inquire,  whether,  if  it  be  the 
readieft  way  to  knowledge  to  begin  with  general  max 
ims,  and  build  upon  them,  it  be  yet  a  fafe  way  to 
take  the  principles  which  are  laid  down  in  any  other 
fcience  as  unqueftionable  truths,  and  fo  receive  them, 
without  examination,  and  adhere  to  them,  without 
fuffering  to  be  doubted  of,  becaufe  mathematicians 
have  been  fo  happy,  or  fo  fair,  to  ufe  none  but  felf- 
evident  and  undeniable.  If  this  be  fo,  I  know  not 
what  may  not  pafs  for  truth  in  morality,  what  may 
not  be  introduced  and  proved  in  natural  philoibphy. 

Let  that  principle  of  fome  of  the  philofophers,  that 
all  is  matter,  and  that  there  is  nothing  elfe,  be  re 
ceived  for  certain  and  indubitable,  and  it  will  be  eafy 
to  be  feen  by  the  writings  of  fome  that  have  revived 
it  again  in  our  days,  what  confequences  it  will  lead 
us  into.  Let  any  one,  with  Poltmo,  take  the  world, 
or  with  the  Jleics,  the  ether  or  the  fun,  or  with 
Anaximenes,  the  air,  to  be  God;  and  what  a  divinity, 
religion  and  wcrihip  muft  we  needs  have  !  Nothing 
can  be  fo  dangerous  as  principles  thus  taken  up  without 
quejiigjurig  cr  examination,  eipecially  if  they  be  fuch 
as  concern  morality,  which  influence  mens  lives,  and 
give  a  bias  to  all  their  actions.  Who  might  not  juflly 
expect  another  kind  of  life  in  Ariftippusy  who  placed 
happinefs  in  boclily  pleafure,  and  in  AntijlheneS)  who 
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made  virtue  fufficient  to  felicity  ?  And  he  who,  with 
Plato,  fhall  place  beatitude  in  the  knowledge  of 
God,  will  have  his  thoughts  raifed  to  other  contem 
plations  than  thofe  who  looked  not  beyond  this  fpot 
of  earth,  and  thofe  perilhing  things  which  are  to  be 
had  in  it.  He  that  with  drchslans  lhall  lay  it  down 
as  a  principle,  that  right  and  wrong,  honeit  and  dif- 
honeft,  are  defined  only  by  laws,  and  not  by  nature, 
will  have  other  meafures  of  moral  reclitude  and  pra- 
vity  than  thofe  who  take  it  for  granted  that  we  are 
iinder  obligations  antecedent  to  all  human  conllitu- 
tions. 

§  5.  jrtw  is  no  certain  ivay  to  Truth. 
IF,  therefore,  thofe  that  pafs  far  principles,  are  not  cer 
tain  (which  we  muft  have  fome  way  to  know,  that  w«r 
may  be  able  to  diftinguim  them  frorn  thofe  that  are 
doubtful),  but  are  only  made  fo  to  us  by  our  blind  af- 
fent,  we  are  liable  to  be  ndflcd  by  them,  and  inftead 
of  being  guided  into  truth,  we  mall  by  principles  be 
only  confirmed  in  miflake  and  error. 

$  6.     But  to   compare  clear  complete   Ideas    under 

Jludy  Names. 

BUT  fince  the  knowledge  of  the  certainty  of  principles, 
as  well  as  of  all  other  truths,  depends  only  upon  the 
perception  we  have  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement 
of  our  ideas,  the  way  to  improve  our  knowledge  is  not, 
I  am  fure,  blindly,  and  with  an  implicit  faith,  to  re- 
ceive  and  fwallow  principles  ;  but  is,  I  think,  to  get 
and^/?tf  in  our  minds  clear,  di/iificJ  and  complete  ideas, 
as  far  as  they  are  to  be  had,  and  annex  to  (hem  proptr 
and  conftant  name s  ;  and  thus,  perhaps,  without  any 
other  principles,  but  barely  confidering  thofe  ideas, 
and  by  comparing  them  one  with  another,  finding  tneir 
agreement  and  difagreement,  and  their  feveral  rela 
tions  and  habitudes,  we  mail  get  more  true  and  clear 
knowledge,  by  the  conduct  of  this  one  rule,  than  by 
taking  up  principles,  and  thereby  putting  our  minds> 
into  the  difpofal  of  others. 
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§  7.      The  true  Method  of  advancing   Knowledge  is 

by  cofjjidering  our  abjlraci  Ideas. 

WE  mujl  therefore,  if  we  will  proceed  as  reafon  ad- 
vifes,  adapt  our  methods  of  inquiry  to  the  nature  of  the 
ideas  we  examine,  and  the  truth  we  fearch  after.  Gene 
ral  and  certain  truths  are  only  founded  in  the  habitudes 
and  relations  of  abftraft  ideas.  A  fagacious  and  me- 
thodical  application  of  our  thoughts,  for  the  finding 
out  thefe  relations,  is  the  only  way  to  difcover  all  that 
can  be  put,  with  truth  and  certainty,  concerning  them, 
into  general  proportions.  By  what  fteps  we  are  to 
proceed  in  thefe,  is  to  be  learned  in  the  fchools  of  the 
mathematicians,  who  from  very  plain  and  eafy  begin 
nings,  by  gentle  degrees,  and  a  continued  chain  of 
reafonings,  proceed  to  the  dii'covery  and  demcnftra- 
tion  of  truths,  that  appear  at  firft  fight  beyond  human 
capacity.  The  art  of  finding  proofs,  and  the  admirable 
methods  they  have  invented  for  the  iingling  out  and 
laying  in  order  thofe  intermediate  ideas,  that  demon- 
ftratively  fhow  the  equality  or  inequality  of  unappli- 
cable  quantities,  is  that  which  has  carried  them  fofar, 
and  produced  fuch  wonderful  and  unexpected  difco- 
veries  ;  JDUt  whether  fomething  like  this,  in  refpect  of 
other  ideas,  as  well  as  thofe  of  magnitude,  may  not  in 
time  be  found  out,  I  will  not  determine.  This  I 
think  I  may  fay,  that  if  other  ideas,  that  are  the  real 
as  well  as  the  nominal  eilences  of  their  fpecies,  were 
purfued  in  the  way  familiar  to  mathematicians,  they 
would  carry  our  thoughts  farther,  and  with  greater 
evidence  and  clearnefs,  than  poffibly  we  are  apt  to 
imagine. 

§  8.  By  which  Morality  alfo  may  be  made  clearer, 
THIS  gave  me  the  confidence  to  advance  that  conjec 
ture,  which  I  fugged,  chap.  3.  viz.  that  morality  is 
capable  of  demonji  ration  as  well  as  mathematics  j  for 
the  ideas  that  ethics  are  converfant  about  being  all 
real  efiences,  and  fuch  as  I  imagine  have  a  difcover- 
able  connection  and  agreement  one  with  another  ;  fo 
far  as  we  can  find  their  habitudes  and  relations,  fo  far 
we  (hall  be  poffefled  of  certain,  real  and  general 
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truths  ;  and  I  doubt  not,  but  if  a  right  method  were 
taken,  a  great  part  of  morality  might  be  made  out 
with  that  clearnefs  that  could  leave  to  a  confidering 
man  no  more  reafon  to  doubt,  than  he  could  have  to 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  propofitions  in  mathematics, 
which  have  been  demonftrated  to  him. 

§  9.      But  Knowledge  of  Bodies  is  to  be  improved  on 
ly  by  Experience. 

IN  our  fearch  after  the  knowledge  of  fubjlances,  our 
want  of  ideas  that  are  fuitable  to  fuch  a  way  of  pro 
ceeding,  obliges  us  to  a  quite  different  method.  We 
advance  not  here  as  in  the  other  (where  our  abftracr. 
ideas  are  real  as  well  as  nominal  efiences),  by  contem 
plating  our  ideas,  and  confidering  their  relations  and 
correfpondences  ;  that  helps  us  very  little,  for  the  rea- 
fons  that  in  another  place  we  have  at  large  fet  down. 
By  which  I  think  it  is  evident,  that  fubftances  afford 
matter  of  very  little  general  knowledge,  and  the  bare 
contemplation  of  their  abuTacl:  ideas  will  carry  us 
but  a  very  little  way  in  the  fearch  of  truth  and  cer 
tainty.  What  then  are  we  to  do  for  the  improvement 
of  our  knowledge  in  fubftanticil  beings  ?  Here  we  are 
to  take  a  quite  contrary  courfe  ;  the  want  of  ideas  of 
their  real  ejftnces  fends  us  from  our  own  thoughts  to 
the  things  themfelves  as  they  exift  :  Experience  here 
mujl  teach  me  what  reafon  cannot,  and  it  is  by  try 
ing  alone  that  I  can  certainly  know  what  other  qua 
lities  co-exifl  with  thofe  of  my  complex  idea,  v.  g. 
whether  that  yellow,  heavy,  fu/ible  body  I  call  gold 
be  malleable  or  no,  which  experience  (which  way 
ever  it  prove  in  that  particular  body  1  examine) 
makes  me  not  certain  that  it  is  fo  in  all,  or  any  other 
yellow,  heavy,  fu/ible  bodies,  but  that  which  I  have 
tried  ;  becaufe  it  is  no  confequence  one  way  or  the 
other  from  my  complex  idea  ;  the  neceffity  or  incon- 
fiftence  of  malleability  hath  no  viiible  connexion  with 
the  combination  of  that  colour,  weight,  and  fufibili- 
ty  in  any  body.  What  1  have  faid  here  of  the  no 
minal  efTence  of  geld,  fuppofed  to  confift  of  a  body 
pf  fuch  a  determinate  ce/our,  weight  and 
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will  hold  true,  if  malleablenefs,  jixedtiefs,  and  folubi- 
lity  in  aqua  regia  be  added  to  it.  Our  reafonings 
from  thefe  ideas  will  carry  us  but  a  little  way  in  the 
certain  difcovery  of  the  other  properties  in  thofe 
mafles  of  matter  wherein  all  thefe  are  to  be  found  ; 
becaufe  the  other  properties  of  fuch  bodies  depend 
ing  not  on  thefe,  but  on  that  unknown  real  effence, 
on  which  thefe  alfo  depend,  we  cannot  by  them  dif- 
cover  the  reft  ;  we  can  go  no  farther  than  the  fimple 
ideas  of  our  nominal  effence  will  carry  us,  which  is 
very  little  beyond  themfelves,  and  fo  afford  us  but 
very  fparingly  any  certain  univerfal  and  ufeful  truths; 
for  upon  trial  having  found  that  particular  piece  (and 
all  others  of  that  colour,  weight  and  fufibility  that  I 
ever  tried)  malleable,  that  aifo  makes  now  perhaps  a 
part  of  my  complex  idea,  part  of  my  nominal  effence 
of  gold ;  whereby,  though  1  make  my  complex  idea 
to  which  I  affix  the  name  gold,  to  confiil  of  more  fim 
ple  ideas  than  before,  yet  ftill,  it  not  containing  the 
real  effence  of  any  fpec:es  of  bodies,  it  helps  me  not 
certainly  to  know  (I  fay  to  know,  perhaps  it  may  to 
conjecture)  the  other  remaining  properties  of  that 
body,  farther  than  they  have  a  vifible  connection  with 
fome  or  all  of  the  fimple  ideas  that  make  up  my  no 
minal  effence.  For  example,  I  cannot  be  certain  from 
this  complex  idea,  whether  gold  be  fixed,  or  no  ;  be 
caufe,  as  before,  there  is  no  neceffary  connection  or 
inconfillence  to  be  difcavered  betwixt  a  complex  idea 
of  a  body,  yellow,  heavy,  fujible,  malleable  ;  betwixt 
thefe,  1  fay,  m&Jixedtiefs  ;  fo  that  I  may  certainly 
know,  that  in  whatfoever  body  thefe  are  found,  there 
Jixednefs  is  fure  to  be.  Here  again  for  affurance,  I 
muft  apply  myfelf  to  experience  ;  as  far  as  that  reaches, 
I  may  have  certain  knowledge,  but  no  farther. 

§  io.  'This  may  procure  us  Convenience,  not  Science. 
I  DENY  not  but  a  man,  accuftomed  to  rational  and  re 
gular  experiments,  mall  be  able  to  fee  farther  into  the 
nature  of  bodies,  and  guefs  righter  at  their  yet  un 
known  properties,  than  one  that  is  a  flranger  to  them  ; 
but  yet,  as  I  have  faid,  this  is  but  judgment  and  opi- 
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nion,  not  knowledge  and  certainty.  This  'way  o/get- 
ting  and  improving  our  knowledge  in  fubftances  only  by 
experience  and  hiitory,  which  is  all  that  the  weak- 
nefs  of  our  faculties  in  this  llate  of  mediocrity  which 
we  are  in  in  this  world  can  attain  to,  makes  me  fuf- 
pe6l  that  natural  philofophy  is  not  capable  of  being 
made  a  fcience.  We  are  able,  I  imagine,  to  reach 
very  little  general  knowledge  concerning  the  fpecies 
of  bodies,  and  their  feveral  properties.  Experiments 
and  hiftorical  observations  we  may  have,  from  which 
we  may  draw  advantages  of  eafe  and  health,  and  there 
by  increafe  our  (lock  of  conveniences  for  this  life  ; 
but  beyond  this  I  fear  our  talents  reach  not,  nor  are 
our  faculties,  as  I  guefs,  able  to  advance. 

§11.      We  are  fated  for  moral  Knowledge   and  na 
tural  Improvements. 

FROM  whence  it  is  obvious  to  conclude,  that  fince  our 
faculties  are  not  fitted  to  penetrate  into  the  internal 
fabric,  and  real  efiences  of  bodies,  but  yet  plainly 
clifcover  to  us  the  being  of  a  God,  and  the  knowledge 
•of  ourfelves,  enough  to  lead  us  into  a  full  and  clear 
difcovery  of  our  duty  and  great  concernment ;  it  will 
become  us,  as  rational  creatures,  to  employ  thole  fa 
culties  we  have  about  what  they  are  adapted  to,  and 
follow  the  direction  of  nature,  where  it  feems  to  point 
us  out  the  way  ;  for  it  is  rational  to  conclude  that 
our  proper  employment  lies  in  thofe  inq-uines,  and  in 
that  fort  of  knowledge  which  is  moft  fuited  to  our 
natural  capacities,  aud  carries  in  it  our  greateft  in- 
tereft,  i.  «?.  the  condition  of  our  eternal  eitate.  Hence 
I  think  I  may  conclude,  that  morality  is  the  proper 
Jcience  and  bujincfs  of  mankind  in  general  (who  are  both 
concerned  and  fitted  to  fearch  out  their  fummum  bo- 
num}t  as  i'everal  arts,  converfant  about  feveral  parts 
of  nature,  are  the  lot  and  private  talent  of  particular 
men,  for  the  common  uie  of  human  life,  and  their 
own  particular  fubiiftence  in  this  world.  Of  what 
confequence  the  difcovery  of  one  natural  body  and 
its  properties  may  be  to  human  life,  the  whole  great 
continent  of  America  is  a  convincing  inilance  ;  whofe 
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ignorance  in  nfeful  arts,  and  want  of  the  greateft  part 
of  the  conveniences  of  life,  in  a  country  that  abound 
ed  with  all  forts  of  natural  plenty,  I  think,  may  be 
attributed  to  their  ignorance  of  what  was  to  be  found 
in  a  very  ordinary  defpicable  Hone,  I  mean  the  mine 
ral  of  iron  ;  and  whatever  we  think  of  our  parts  or 
improvements  in  this  part  of  the  world,  where  know 
ledge  and  plenty  feem  to  vie  each  with  other,  yet  td 
any  one  that  will  ferioufly  reflecl:  on  it,  I  fuppofe  it 
will  appear  paft  doubt,  that  were  the  ufe  of  iron  loft 
among  us,  we  mould  in  a  few  ages  be  unavoidably  re 
duced  to  the  wants  and  ignorance  of  the  ancient  fa- 
vage  Americans,  whofe  natural  endowments  and  pro- 
vifions  come  no  way  (hort  of  thofe  of  the  moft  flou- 
rifhing  and  polite  nations  ;  fo  that  he  who  firft  made 
known  the  ufe  of  that  one  contemptible  mineral,  may 
be  truly  ftyled  the  father  of  arts,  and  author  of 
plenty. 

$12.     But  mujl  beware  of  Hypothecs    and  wrong 

Principles. 

I  WOULD  not  therefore  be  thought  to  difefleetn,  or  dif- 
fuade  tloc  Jludy  of  nature.  I  readily  agree,  the  con 
templation  of  his  works  gives  us  occafion  to  admire, 
revere,  and  glorify  their  Author;  and  if  rightly  di- 
recled,  may  be  of  greater  benefit  to  mankind  than 
the  monuments  of  exemplary  charity,  that  have  at  fo 
great  charge  been  raifed  by  the  founders  of  hofpitals 
and  almshoufes.  He  that  firft  invented  printing,  dif- 
covered  the  ufe  of  the  compafs,  or  made  public  the 
virtue  and  right  ufe  of  kin  klna,  did  more  for  the  pro 
pagation  of  knowledge,  for  the  fupplying  and  increafe 
of  ufeful  commodities,  and  faved  more  from  the  grave, 
than  thofe  who  built  colleges,  work-houfes  and  hof 
pitals.  All  that  I  would  fay  is,  that  we  mould  not 
be  too  forwardly  pofleiTed  with  the  opinion  or  expec 
tation  of  knowledge,  where  it  is  not  to  be  had,  or  by 
ways  that  will  not  attain  it  •,  that  we  mould  not  take 
doubtful  fyftems  for  complete  fciences,  nor  unintelli 
gible  notions  for  fcientincal  demonftrations.  In  the 
knowledge  of  bodies,  we  muft  be  content  to  glean  what 
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we  can  from  particular  experiments  ;  fince  we  cannot, 
from  a  difcovery  of  their  real  effences,  grafp  at  a  time 
whole  meaves,  and  in  bundles  comprehend  the  nature 
and  properties  of  whole  fpecies  together.  Where  our 
inquiry  is  concerning  co-exiftence,  or  repugnancy  to 
co-exift,  which  by  contemplation  of  our  ideas  we  can 
not  difcover,  there  experience,  obfervation  and  na 
tural  hiftory  muft  give  us  by  our  fenfes,  and  by  re 
tail,  an  infight  into  corporeal  fubftances.  The  know 
ledge  of  bodies  we  muft  get  by  our  fenfes,  warily  em 
ployed  in  taking  notice  of  their  qualities  and  opera 
tions  on  one  another  ;  and  what  we  hope  to  know  of 
feparate  fpirits  in  this  world,  we  muft,  I  think,  expect 
only  from  revelation.  He  that  mall  confider  how  lit 
tle,  general  maxims,  precarious  principles,  and  hypo- 
thejes  laid  down  at  plcafure,  have  promoted  true  know 
ledge,  or  helped  to  fatisfy  the  inquiries  of  rational 
men  after  real  improvements  ;  how  little,  I  fay,  the 
fetting  out  at  that  end  has,  for  many  ages  together, 
advanced  mens  progrefs  towards  the  knowledge  of  na 
tural  philofophy,  will  think  we  have  reafon  to  thank 
thofe,  who  in  this  latter  age  have  taken  another  courfe, 
and  have  trod  out  to  us,  though  not  an  eafier  way  to 
learned  ignorance,  yet  a  furer  way  to  profitable  know 
ledge. 

§  13.  The  true  ufe  of  Bypothefes. 
NOT  that  we  may  not,  to  explain  any  phenomena  of 
nature,  make  ufe  tff  any  probable  hypothefis  whatfo- 
ever  :  Bypotlefes,  if  they  are  well  made,  are  at  leaft 
great  helps  to  the  memory,  and  often  dirtcl  us  to  new 
difcoveries  ;  but  my  meaning  is,  that  we  mould  not 
take  up  any  one  too  hajii/y  (which  the  mind,  that  would 
always  penetrate  into  the  caufes  of  things,  and  have 
principles  to  reft  on,  is  very  apt  to  do),  till  we  have 
very  well  examined  particulars,  and  made  feveral  ex 
periments  in  that  thing  which  we  would  explain  by 
our  hypothtfis,  and  fee  whether  it  will  agree  to  them 
all;  whether  our  principles  will  carry  us  quite  through, 
and  not  be  as  inconfiftent  with  one  phenomenon  of  na 
ture,  as  they  feem  to  accommodate  and  explain  ano- 
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ther  ;  and  at  lean:  that  we  take  care  that  the  name- 
of  principles  deceive  us  not,  nor  impofe  on  us,  by 
making  us  receive  that  for  an  unqueftionable  truth, 
which  is  really  at  beft  but  a  very  doubtful  conjec 
ture,  fuch  as  are  moil  (I  had  almoft  faid  all)  of  the  hy- 
pothefes  in  natural  philofophy. 

§  14.  Clear  and  diftintt  Ideas  with  fettled  Names, 
and  the  finding  of  thofe  winch  Jhow  their  Agree- 
inejit  or  Dif agreement,  are  the  ways  to  enlarge  our 
Knowledge. 

BUT  whether  natural  philofophy  be  capable  of  certain 
ty  or  no,  the  ways  to  enlarge  our  knowledge,  as  far  as 
we  are  capable,  feem  to  me  in  mort  to  be  thefe  two  : 
Firfl,  Thejirjl  is  to  get  and  fettle  in  our  minds  de 
termined  ideas  of  thofe  things  whereof  we  have  ge 
neral  or  fpecific  names,  at  leaft  of  fo  many  of  them 
as'we  would  confider  and  improve  our  knowledge  in, 
or  reafon  about  ;  and  if  they  be  fpecific  ideas  of  fub- 
Jlances,  we  fliould  endeavour  alib  to  make  them  as 
complete  as  we  can,  whereby  I  mean  that  we  mould 
put  together  as  many  fimple  ideas,  as  being  conilantly 
obferved  to  co-exift,  may  perfectly  determine  theffie- 
cics  ;  and  each  of  thofe  fimple  ideast  which  are  the 
ingredients  of  our  complex  ones,  mould  be  clear  and 
diflinet  in  our  minds  ;  for  it  being  evident  that  our 
knowledge  cannot  exceed  our  ideas,  as  far  as  they 
are  either  imperfect,  confufed,  or  obfcure,  we  cannot 
expect  to  have  certain,  perfect  or  clear  knowledge. 

Secondly,  The  other  is  the  art  of  finding  out  thofe 
intermediate  ideas,  which  may  mow  us  the  agreement 
or  repugnancy  of  other  ideas  which  cannot  be  imme 
diately  compared. 

§  15.  Mathematics,  an  Itiftance  of  it. 
THAT  thefe  two  (and  not  the  relying  on  maxims, 
and  drawing  conferences  from  fome  general  propoii- 
tions)  are  the  right  method  of  improving  our  know 
ledge  in  the  ideas  of  other  modes  befides  thofe  of 
quantity,  the  ccniideration  of  mathematical  know 
ledge  will  eafily  inform  us  j  where  firft  we  {hall 
finid,  that  he  that  has  not  a  perfect  and  clear  idea  of 
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thofe  angles  or  figures  of  which  he  defires  to  knovt 
any  thing,  is  utterly  thereby  incapable  of  any  know 
ledge  about  them.  Suppofe  but  a  man  not  to  have 
a  perfect  exacl  idea  of  ja  right  angle,  a  fcalenmn,  or 
trapezium,  and  there  is  nothing  more  certain  than 
that  he  will  in  vain  feek  any  demonftration  about 
them.  Farther,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  not  the  in 
fluence  of  thofe  maxims,  which  are  taken  for  princi 
ples  in  mathematics,  that  hath  led  the  matters  of  that 
fcience  into  thofe  wonderful  difcoveries  they  have 
made.  Let  a  man  of  good  parts  know  all  the  maxims 
generally  made  ufe  of  in  mathematics  never  fo  per- 
fec~tly,  and  contemplate  their  extent  and  confequences 
as  much  as  he  pleafes,  he  will  by  their  afliftance,  I 
fuppofe,  fcarce  ever  come  to  know  that  the  fquare  of 
the  hypotenufe  in  a  right  angled  triangle,  is  equal  to 
the  fquares  of  the  two  other  fides  ;  the  knowledge 
that  the  ivhole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts,  and  if  you  take 
equals  fr  07ii  equcils,  the  remainder  will  be  equals,  &c. 
helped  him  not,  I  prefume,  to  this  demonftration  ; 
and  a  man  may,  I  think,  pore  long  enough  on  thofe 
axioms,  without  ever  feeing  one  jot  the  more  of  ma 
thematical  truths  :  They  have  been  difcovered  by 
the  thoughts  otherwife  applied ;  the  mind  had  o- 
ther  obje&s,  other  views  before  it,  far  different 
from  thofe  maxims,  when  it  firft  got  the  knowledge 
of  fuch  kind  of  truths  in  mathematics,  which  men. 
well  enough  acquainted  with  thofe  received  axioms, 
but  ignorant  of  their  method,  who  firft  made  thefe 
demonilrations,  can  never  fuiliciently  admire  ;  and 
who  knows  what  methods,  to  enlarge  our  knowledge 
in  other  parts  of  fcience,  may  hereafter  be  invented, 
anfwering  that  of  algebra  in  mathematics,  which  fo 
readily  finds  out  ideas  of  quantities  to  meafure  others 
by,  whofe  equality  or  proportion  \ve  could  otherwife 
very  hardly,  or  perhaps  never  come  to  know  ? 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

SOME  FARTHER  CONSIDERATIONS  CONCERNING  OUR 
KNOWLEDGE. 

§  I .  Our  Knowledge  partly  neceffary,  partly  voluntary. 
f)UR  Inokuffdgt,  as  in  other  things,  fo  in  this,  has  a 
y  great  conformity  with  our  fight,  that  it  is  neither' 
wholly  necejfary,  nor  wholly  voluntary.  If  our  knowledge 
were  altogether  necefiary,  all  mens  knowledge  would  not' 
only  be  alike,  but  every  man  would  know  all  that  is 
knowable  :  and  if  it  were  wholly  voluntary,  foms  men 
fo  little  regard  or  value  it,  that  they  would  have  extreme 
little,  or  none  at  all.  Men  that  have  fenfes  cannot 
chocfe  but  receive  fome  ideas  by  them;  and  if  they  have 
memory,  they  cannot  but  retain  fome  of  them  ;  and  if 
they  have  any  diflinguifhing  faculty,  cannot  but  perceive 
the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  fome  of  them  one  with 
another ;  as  he  that  has  eyes,  if  he  will  open  them  by 
day,  cannot  but  fee  fome  objetls,  and  perceive  a  dif 
ference  in  them.  But  though  a  man,  with  his  eyes 
open  in  the  light,  cannot  but  fee,  yet  there  be  certain 
objects,  which  he  may  choofe  whether  he  will  turn  his 
eyes  to  ;  there  may  be  in  his  reach  a  book  containing 
pictures  and  difcourfes,  capable  to  delight  or  inflruct 
him,  which  yet  he  may  never  have  the  will  to  open,  ne 
ver  take  the  pains  to  look  into. 

§  2.      The  Application  voluntary ;  but  we  know  as  things 

arey  not  as  we  pleafe. 

THERE  is  alfo  another  thing  in  a  man's  power,  and  that 
is,  though  he  turns  his  eyes  fometimes  towards  an  ob- 
je£t,  yet  he  may  choofe  whether  he  will  curioufly  furvey 
it,  and  with  an  intent  application  endeavour  to  oblerve 
accurately  all  that  is  vifible  in  it.  But  yet  what  he  does 
fee,  he  cannot  fee  otherwife  than  he  does.  It  depends  not 
on  his  will  to  fee  that  black  which  appears  yellow  :  nor  to 
perfuade  himfelf,  that  what  a£bually/-«/^j-  him,  feels  cold. 
The  earth  will  not  appear  painted  with  flowers,  nor  the 
fields  covered  with  verdure,  whenever  he  has  a  mind  to 
it :  in  the  cold  winter,  he  cannot  help  feeing  it  white 
VOL.  III.  G 
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and  hoary,  if  he  will  look  abroad.  Juft  thus  is  it  with 
our  understanding  •,  all  that  is  voluntary  in  our  know 
ledge,  is  the  employing  or  with-holding  any  of  our  facul 
ties  from  this  or  that  fort  of  objects,  and  a  more  or  iefs 
accurate  furvey  of  them  :  but  they  being  employed,  our 
ivill  bath  no  power  to  determine  the  knowledge  of  the  mind 
one  way  or  other-,  that  is  done  only  by  the  objects  them- 
felves,  as  far  as  they  are  clearly  difcovered.  And  there 
fore,  as  far  as  metis  fenfes  are  converfant  about  external 
objects,  the  mind  cannot  but  receive  thofe  ideas  which 
are  prefented  by  them,  and  be  informed  of  the  cxiftence 
of  things  without  :  and  fo  far  as  mens  thoughts  con- 
verfe  with  their  own  determined  ideas t  they  cannot  but 
in  fome  meafure  obferve  the  agreement  and  difagree- 
ment  that  is  to  be  found  amongfl  fome  of  them,  which 
is  fo  far  knowledge  :  and  if  they  have  names  for  thofe 
ideas  which  they  have  thus  confidered,  they  mult  needs 
be  aflured  of  the  truth  of  thofe  propofitions  which  ex- 
prefs  that  agreement  or  disagreement  they  perceive  in 
them,  and  be  undoubtedly  convinced  of  thofe  truths. 
For  what  a  man  fees,  he  cannot  but  fee ;  and  what  he 
perceives,  he  cannot  but  know  that  he  perceives. 

§  3'      Injlance — In  Numbers. 

THUS  he  that  lias  got  the  ideas  of  numbers,  and  hath 
taken  the  pains  to  compare  oney  tfwo  and  three*  tpjfc, 
cannot  choofe  but  know  that  they  are  equal  :  he  that 
hath  got  the  idea  of  a  triangle,  and  found  the  ways  to 
meafure  its  angles,  and  their  magnitudes,  is  certain  that 
its  three  angles  are  equal  to  two  right  ones,  and  can  as 
little  doubt  of  that,  as  of  this  truth,  that  it  is  impojjible  for 
the  fame  thing  to  bey  and  not  to  be. 

In  Natural  Religion. 

He  alfo  that  hath  the  idea  of  an  intelligent,  but  frail 
and  weak  being,  made  by  and  depending  on  another, 
who  is  eternal,  omnipotent,  perfectly  wife  and  good,  will 
us  certainly  know  that  man  is  to  honour,  fear  and  obey 
GOD,  as  that  the  fun  mines  when  he  fees  it.  For  if  he 
hath  but  the  ideas  of  two  fuch  beings  in  his  mind,  and 
will  turn  his  thoughts  that  way,  and  confidcr  them,  he 
a3  certainly  find  that  the  inferior,  finite  and  de- 
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pendent,  is  under  an  obligation  to  obey  the  Supreme 
ancj  Infinite,  as  he  is  certain  to  find,  that  three,  four  and 
feven,  are  lefs  than  fifteen,  if  he  will  confider  and  com 
pute  thofe  numbers  j  nor  can  he  be  furer  in  a  clear 
morning  that  the  fun  is  rifen,  if  he  will  but  open  his 
eyes,  and  turn  them  that  way.  But  yet  thefe  truths, 
being  never  fo  certain,  never  fo  clear,  he  may  be  igno 
rant  of  either,  or  all  of  them,  who  will  never  take  the 
pains  to  employ  his  faculties,  as  he  ihould,  to  inform 
himfeif  about  them. 

CHAP.  XIV. 

OF  JUDGMENT. 

§   I .     Our  Knowledge  being  JJjort,  we  want  fomethmg 
elfe. 

THE  underftanding  faculties  being  given  to  man, 
not  barely  for  fpeculation,  but  alfo  for  the  con 
duct  of  his  life,  man  would  be  at  a  great  lofs,  if  he  had 
nothing  to  direct  him  but  what  has  the  certainty  of  true 
knowledge  ;  for  that  being  very  fhort  and  fcanty,  as  we 
have  ieen,  he  would  be  often  utterly  in  the  dark,  and 
in  mod  of  the  actions  of  his  life  perfectly  at  a  Hand, 
had  he  nothing  to  guide  him  in  the  abfence  of  clear  and 
certain  knowledge.  He  that  will  not  eat  till  he  has  de 
mon  ftration  that  it  will  nouriih  him,  he  that  will  not 
ftir  till  he  infallibly  knows  the  bufinefs  he  goes  about 
will  faceted,  will  have  little  elfe  to  do  but  fit  (till  and 
perifh. 

§  2.  What  ufe  to  be  made  of  this  twilight  State. 
THEREFORE,  as  God  has  fet  fome  things  in  broad  day 
light,  as  he  has  given  us  forne  certain  knowledge,  though 
limited  to  a  few  things  in  comparifon,  probably  as  a  tafte 
of  what  intellectual  creatures  are  capable  of,  to  excite 
in  us  a  defire  and  endeavour  after  a  better  itate,  fo  in 
the  greareft  part  of  our  concernment,  he  has  afforded  us 
only  the  twilight,  as  I  may  fo  fay,  of  probability  fuit- 
able,  I  prefume,  to  that  ft  ate  of  mediocrity  and  proba- 
tionerfhip  he  has  been  pleafed  to  place  us  in  here  5 
wherein,  to  check  our  over-confidence  and  preemption, 
G  2 
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\ve  might  by  every  day's  experience  be  made  fenfible  of 
our  ihort-fightednefs  and  liablenefs  to  error  ;  the  fenfe 
\vhereof  might  be  a  conitant  admonition  to  us  to  fpend 
the  days  of  this  our  pilgrimage  with  induilry  and  care, 
in  the  fearch  and  following  of  that  way  which  might 
lead  us  to  a  ftate  of  greater  perfection  ;  it  being  highly 
rational  to  think,  even  were  revelation  filent  in  the  cafe, 
that  as  men  employ  thole  talents  God  has  given  them 
here,  they  fhall  accordingly  receive  their  rewards  at  the 
clofe  of  the  day,  when  their  fun  fhall  fet,  and  night  (hall 
put  an  end  to  their  labours. 

§  3.  Judgment  fupplies  the  want  of  Knowledge. 
THE  faculty  which  God  has  given  man  to  fupply  the 
•want  of  clear  and  certain  knowledge,  in  cafes  where 
that  cannot  be  had,  is  judgment,  whereby  the  mind  takes 
its  ideas  to  agree  or  diiagree,  or,  which  is  the  fame,  any 
proposition  to  be  true  or  falfe,  without  perceiving  a  de- 
monftrative  evidence  in  the  proofs.  The  mind  forne- 
times  exercifes  this  judgment  out  of  neceflity,  where  de- 
monftrative  proofs,  and  certain  knowledge  are  not  to  be 
had  ;  and  fometimes  out  of  lazinefs,  unfkilfulnefs,  or 
hafte,  even  where  demonftrative  and  certain  proofs  are 
to  be  had.  Men  often  ftay  not  warily,  to  examine  the 
•agreement  or  difagreement  of  two  ideas,  which  they  are 
defirous  or  concerned  to  know,  but,  either  incapable  of 
fuch  attention  as  is  requilite  in  a  long  train  of  gradations, 
or  impatient  of  delay,  lightly  call  their  eyes  on,  or  wholly 
pafs  by  the  proofs  j  and  fo,  without  making  out  the  de- 
monftration,  determine  of  the  agreement  or  difagree 
ment  of  two  ideas,  as  it  were  by  a  view  of  them  as  they 
are  at  a  diflance,  and  take  it  to  be  the  one  or  the  other 
as  feems  mod  likely  to  them  upon  fuch  a  loofe  furvey. 
This  faculty  of  the  mind,  when  it  is  exercifed  immedi 
ately  about  things,  is  e ailed yWg-ww/tf;  when  about  truths 
delivered  in  words,  is  moil  commonly  called  affint  or 
dijjent ;  which  being  the  mod  ufual  way  wherein  the 
mind  has  occafion  to  employ  this  faculty,  I  fhall  under 
thefe  terms  treat  of  it,  as  leaft  liable  in  our  language  to 
equivocation. 
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§  4.     Judgment  is  the  pref timing  things  to  befot  'with" 

out  perceiving  it. 

THUS  the  mind  has  two  faculties,    converfant    about 
truth  and  falfehood. 

Fir/},  Knowledge,  whereby  it  certainly  perceives,  and 
is  undoubtedly  iatisfied  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement 
of  any  ideas. 

Secondly,  Judgment,  which  is  the  putting  Ideas  toge 
ther,  or  Separating  them  from-  one  another  in  the  mind, 
when  their  certain  agreement  or  difagreement  is  not  per 
ceived,  but  prefumed  to  be  fo  •,  which  is  as  the  word 
imports,  taken  to  be  fo,  before  it  certainly  appears. 
And  if  it  fo  unites,  or  feparates  them,  as  in  reality  things 
are,  it  is  right  judgment. 

CHAP.  XV. 

OF    PROBABILITY. 

§  I.     Probability  is  the  appearance  of  Agreement  upm 
fallible  Proofs. 

AS  demonftration  is  the  (bowing  the  agreement  or 
difagreement  of  two  ideas  ^  by  the  intervention  of 
one  or  more  proofs,  which  have  a  conilant,  immutable, 
and  vifible  connection  one  with  another  ;  fo  probability 
is  nothing  but  the  appearance  of  fuch  an  agreement  or 
difagreement  by  the  intervention  of  proofs  whofe  con 
nection  is  not  conftant  and  immutable,  or  at  leaft  is  not 
perceived  to  be  fo,  but  is,  or  appears  for  the  moft  part 
to  be  fo,  and  is  enough  to  induce  the  mind  to  judge  the 
proportion  to  be  true  or  falfe,  rather  than  the  contrary. 
For  example  :  In  the  demonftrntion  of  it,  a  man  per 
ceives  the  certain  immutable  connection  there  is  of 
equality  between  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle,  and  thofe 
intermediate  ones  which  are  made  ufe  of  to  ihow  their 
equality  to  two  right  ones  ;  and  fo  by  an  intuitive  know 
ledge  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  the  interme 
diate  ideas  in  each  ftep  of  the  progrefs,  the  whole  feries 
is  continued  with  an  evidence,  which  clearly  fhows  the 
agreement  or  difagreement  of  thofe  three  angles  in  equa 
lity  to  two  right  ones ;  and  thus  he  has  certain  know- 
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;hcm  to  do  fo,  is  the  wonted  vcrrntr  of  the  fpcakcx  ia 

,  or  his  fuppofed  ro-^city  i«  this. 
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OUR  knowledge,  as  . .          \vns  being  Wry  nar- 
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of  the  propofiiions  we  think,  reafon,  difcourfe,  nay,  atl 

upon,  are  fuch  as  we  cannot  have  undoubted  know- 

.'f  their  troth  ;  yet  ibroe  of  ACM  border  (b  near 

upon  oenaunty,  that  we  ••!•!  no  doubt  at  mil  Jbomt 

them,  but  ^fbtf  to  them  as  firmly,  and  a^,  ncoi4iag 

10  that  aflcnt,  as  refehtteiy  as  if  they  we  re  infallibly  de- 

OMmftrated,  and  that  our  knowledge  of  them  was  per- 

Hod  and  certain.     But  there  being  dejpeeswttCHinem 
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quite  down  to  inpiobabifiry  and  imlikcne^  even  to  the 
confines  of  •ipnwliwJi|  yaaiaifixit^iujcf  ^h^feowa 
lull  ^Anwct  and  confidence,  o1uite  down  to  <«|fa9iKinp, 
doubt,  and  Jjfaf*   l  fla»  come  now  (having,  as  I 
found  out  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge  and 
certainty),  in  the  next  place,  to  caniiki  <|gJ6uwuJ4fc» 
,,,.,   .....  ....  -...   .-  :•   .-..-     /,.  .--..  ..  :-.  .-   -:".:*. 
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ceived  for  true.  The  entertainment  the  mind  g  • 
this  fort  of  propcfitions,  is  called  belief,  a/ent,  or  opinion, 
which  is  the  admitting  or  receiving  any  proportion  for 
true,  upon  arguments  or  proofs  that  are  found  to  per- 
fuade  us  to  receive  it  as  true,  without  certain  knowledge 
that  it  is  fo.  And  herein  lies  the  difference  between  pro 
bability,  and  certainty,  faith  and  knwjledge,  that  in  all  the 
parts  of  knowledge  there  is  intuition  ;  each  immediate 
idea,  each  ftep  has  its  vifible  and  certain  connexion  ;  in 
belief,  not  fo.  That  which  makes  me  believe,  is  feme- 
thing  extraneous  to  the  thing  I  beliere  •,  fomething  not 
evidently  joined  on  both  fides  to,  and  fo  not  manifeftly 
{howing  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  thofc  ideas 
that  are  under  confideration. 

§  4.      The  Grounds  of  Probability  are  tiui  ;  Conformity 

with  our  c'wn  Experience,  or  the  Tejlimwy  ifrtbers 

experienced. 

P&OBABlLirr  then,  being  to  fopply  the  defect  of  our 
knowledge,  and  to  guide  us  where  that  fails,  is  always 
converfant  about  proportions,  whereof  we  have  no  cer 
tainty,  but  only  fome  inducements  to  receive  them  for 
true.'  The  grounds  of  it  are,  in  mort,  thefe  two  fol- 

•?: 
FirjJ,  The  conformity  of  any  thing  with  our  own 

knowledge,  obi'erv  ition,  and  experience. 

Secondly,  The  tcilimony  of  others,  vouching  their  ob- 
fervation  and  experience.  In  the  teftimony  of  others  is 
to  be  confidered,  i.  The  number.  2.  The  integrity. 
3.  The  (kill  of  the  witness.  4.  The  defign  of  the  au 
thor,  where  it  is  a  teftimony  out  of  a  book  cited.  5. 
The  confiftency  of  the  parts,  and  circumftances  of  the 
relation.  6.  Contrary  teftimo: 

$  5.     In  this  all  the  Agreements  pro  and-  con,  ought  t* 

be  examined  before  vx  ccme  ts  a  judgment. 
PB.OBAEILITT  wanting  that  intuitive  evidence,  which  in- 
fallibly  determines  the  underftanding,  and  produces  cer 
tain  knowledge,  the  mind,  if  it  vauU  fncffd  rationally, 
.  examine  all  the  grounds  of  probability,  and  fee  how 
they  make  more  or  lefs,  for  or  againfl  any  propofition, 
before  it  aflents  to  or  diflents  from  it  j  and  upon  a 
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balancing  the  whole,  reject,  or  receive  it,  with  a  more 
or  lefs  firm  afler.t,  proportion  ably  to  the  preponderancy 
of  the  greater  grounds  of  probability  on  one  fide  or  the 
other.  For  example  : 

If  I  myfelf  fee  a  man  walk  on  the  ice,  it  is  pad  pro 
bability*  it  is  knowledge  :  but  if  another  tells  me  he  faw 
a  man  in  England,  in  the  midft  of  a  (harp  winter,  walk 
upon  water  hardened  with  cold,  this  has  fo  great  con 
formity  with  what  is  ufually  obferved  to  happen,  that  I 
am  difpofed  by  the  nature  of  the  thing  itfelf  to  afTent  to 
it,  unleis  fome  manifeft  fufpicicn  attend  the  relation  of 
that  matter  of  fa 61.  But  if  the  fame  thing  be  told  to  one 
born  between  the  tropics,  who  never  faw  nor  heard  of 
any  fuch  thing  before,  there  the  whole  probability  relies 
on  teftimony  ;  and  as  the  relaters  are  more  in  number, 
and  of  more  credit,  and  have  no  intertft  to  fpeak  con 
trary  to  the  truth,  fo  that  matter  of  fact  is  like  to  find 
more  or  lefs  belief.  Though  to  a  man,  whofe  expe 
rience  has  been  always  quite  contrary,  and  has  never 
heard  of  any  thing  like  it,  the  moft  untainted  credit  of 
a  witnefs  will  fcarce  be  able  to  find  belief;  as  it  hap 
pened  to  a  Dutch  ambafiador,  who  entertaining  the  king 
of  Siam  w^ith  the  particularities  of  H'.llandy  which  he 
was  inquifitive  after,  amongfl  other  things  told  him, 
that  the  water  in  his  country  would  fometimes  in  cold 
weather  be  fo  hard,  that  men  walked  upon  it,  and  that 
it  would  bear  an  elephant  if  he  were  there  ;  to  which 
the  king  replied,  Hitherto  1  have  believed  the  Jlrvnge 
things  you  have  told  me,  becciufe  1  look  upon  you  as  a  fiber 
fair  man,  but  nwv  I  am  fare  you  /.v. 

§  6.  They  being  capable  cf  great  Variety. 
UPON  thefe  grounds  depends  t\\z  probability  of  any  pro- 
pofition  *,  and  as  the  conformity  of  our  knowledge,  as 
the  certainty  of  observations,  as  the  frequency  and  con- 
itancy  of  experience,  and  the  number  and  credibility  of 
teftimonies,  do  more  or  lefs  agree  or  d  if  agree  with  it,  fo 
is  any  proportion  in  itfeifmore  or  kfs  probable.  There 
is  another,  I  confefs,  which  though  by  itfelf  it  be  no 
true  ground  m.^rAabiKtyt  yet  is  often  made  ufe  of  for 
one,  by  which  men  molt  commonly  regulate  their  af- 
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fent,  and  upon  which  they  pin  their  faith  more  than, 
any  thing  elfe,  and  that  is  the  opinion  of  others  •,  though 
there  cannot  be  a  more  dangerous  thing  to  rely  on,  nor 
more  likely  to  miflead  one,  fince  there  is  much  more 
falfehood  and  error  among  men,  than  truth  and  know 
ledge  •,  p.nd  if  the  opinions  and  perfuafions  of  others 
xvhom  we  know  and  think  well  of  be  a  ground  of  af 
fent,  men  have  reafon  to  be  heathens  in  jfafWMj  Maho 
metans  in  Turkey,  Papifts  in  Spain,  Proteilants  in  Eng- 
laml,  and  Lutherans  in  Sweden.  But  of  this  wrong 
ground  of  affent,  I  (hail  have  occafion  to  fpcak  more  at 
large  in  another  place. 

CHAP.  XVI. 

OF  THE 'DEGREES  OF  ASSENT. 

§  I .     Our  Afftttf  ought  fj  be  regulated  by  the  Grounds 
cf  ProbabiLty. 

THE  grounds  of  probability  we  have  laid  down  in. 
the  foregoing  chapter,  as  they  are  the  founda 
tions  on  which  crur  affent  is  built,  fo  are  they  alfo  the 
meafure  whereby  its  Teveral  degrees  are,  or  ought  to  be 
regulated ;  only  we  are  to  take  notice,  that  whatever 
grounds  of  probability  there  may  be,  they  yet  operate 
no  further  on  the  mind,  which  fearches  after  truth,  and 
endeavours  to  judge  right,  than  they  appear,  at  leaft 
in  the  fir  ft  judgment  or  fearch  that  the  rnind  makes.  I 
confefs,  in  the  opinions  men  have,  and  firmly  flick  to 
in  the  world,  their  affent  is  not  always  from  an  actual 
view  of  the  reafons  that  at  firft  prevailed  with  them ;  it 
being  in  many  cafes  almoft  impolLble,  and  in  moft  very 
hard,  even  for  thofe  who  h-ive  very  admirable  memo 
ries,  to  retain  all  the  proofs,,  which  upon  a  due  exami 
nation  made  them  embrace  that  fide  of  the  queftion. 
It  fuffices  that  they  have  once  with  care  and  fairnefs 
Cfted  the  matter  as  far  as  they  could,  and  that  they 
have  fearched  into  all  the  particulars  that  they  could 
imagine  to  give  any  light  to  the  queftion,  and  with  the 
beft  of  their  flail  caft  up  the  account  upon  the  whole 
evidence  j  and  thus  having  once  found  on  which  fide- 
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the  probability  appeared  to  them,  after  as  full  and  exaft 
an  inquhy  as  they  can  make,,  they  lay  up  the  conclu- 
fion  in  their  memories  as  a  truth  they  have  difcovered  ; 
and  for  the  future  they  remain  fatisried  with  the  tefti- 
mony  of  their  memories,  that  this  is  the  opinion,  that 
by  the  proofs  they  have  once  feen  of  it,  deferves  fuch  a 
degree  of  their  affl-nt  as  they  afford  it. 

§  2.  Thefe  cannot  always  be  actually  in  view,  and  then 
lue  rnujl  content  ourfel-ves  with  the  remembrance  that 
ive  once  faw  ground  for  fuch  a  degree  of  j4JJlnt. 
THIS  is  all  that  the  greateft  part  of  men  are  capable  of 
doing,  in  regulating  their  opinions  and  judgments  \  un- 
lefs  a  man  will  exact  of  them,  either  to  retain  diftinclly 
In  their  memories  all  the  proofs  concerning  any  probable 
truth,  and  that  too  in  the  fame  order  and  regular  de- 
ducVion  of  confcquences  in  which  they  have  formerly 
placed  or  feen  them,  which  fometimes  is  enough  to  fill 
a  large  volume  upon  one  fingle  quellion  ;  or  elfe  they 
jmift  require  a  man,  for  every  opinion  that  he  embraces, 
every  day  to  examine  the  proofs,  both  which  are  impof- 
ilble.  It  is  unavoidable,  therefore,  that  the  memory  be 
relied  on  in  the  cafe,  and  that  men  be  perfuadcd  offeve- 
rcii  opinions ,  iv hereof  the  proofs  are  not  aclually  in  their 
thoughts  t  nay,  which  perhaps  they  are  fiot  able  aclually 
to  recal.  Without  this,  the  greateft  part  of  men  mult 
be  either  very  fceptics,  or  change  every  moment,  and 
yield  themfelves  up  to  whoever,  having  lately  fludied 
the  queltjon,  offers  them  arguments,  which,  for  want 
of  memory,  they  are  not  able  prefently  to  anfwer. 

§3.      'The  ill  confequence  ofthift   if  our  Jonner  "Judg 
ment  ivere  not  rightly  made. 

I  CANNOT  but  own,  that  mtnsJ?ic,Ung  to  their  pajl 
judgment^  and  r.dhering  firmly  to  conclufions  formerly 
made,  is  ol'ten  the  caufe  of  great  obiiinacy  in  error  and 
miih'ke  ;  but  the  fault  is  not  that  they  rely  on  their 
memories  for  what  they  have  before  well  judged,  but 
becauie  they  judged  before  they  had  well  examined. 
May  we  not  find  a  great  number  (not  to  fay  the  greateft 
part)  of  men,  that  rhink  they  have  formed  right  judg 
ments  of  kveral  matters,  and  that  for  no  other  reafon3 
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but  becaufe  they  never  thought  otherwife  ?  tKat  ima 
gine  themfelves  to  have  judged  right,  only  becaufe  they 
never  queftioned,  never  examined  their  own  opinions  1 
which  is  indeed  to  think  they  judged  right,  becaufe 
they  never  judged  at  all  ;  and  yet  thefe  of  all  men  hold 
their  opinions  with  the  greateft  fliffnefs  ;  thofe  being 
generally  the  molt  fierce  and  firm  in  their  tenets,  who 
have  lead  examined  them.  What  we  once  know,  we 
are  certain  is  fo,  and  we  may  be  fecure  that  there  are 
no  latent  proofs  undifcovered,  which  may  overturn  our 
knowledge,  or  bring  it  in  doubt ;  but  in  matters  of  pro 
bability,  it  is  not  in  every  cafe  we  can  be  fure  that  we 
have  all  the  particulars  before  us  that  any  way  concern 
the  queftion,  and  that  there  is  no  evidence  behind,  and 
yet  unfeen,  which  may  caft  the  probability  on  the  other 
fide,  and  outweigh  all  that  at  prefent  feems  to  prepon 
derate  with  us.  Who  almoft  is  there  that  hnth  the  lei- 
fure,  patience,  and  means,  to  collecl:  together  all  the 
proofs  concerning  moft  of  the  opinions  he  has,  fo  as 
iafely  to  conclude  that  he  hath  a  clear  and  full  view, 
and  that  there  is  no  more  to  be  alleged  for  his  better 
information  ?  and  yet  we  are  forced  to  determine  our- 
felves  on  the  one  fide  or  other.  The  conduct  of  our 
lives,  and  the  management  of  our  great  concerns,  will 
not  bear  delay,  for  thofe  depend,  for  the  moil  part,  on 
the  determination  of  our  judgment  in  points  wherein 
we  are  not  capable  of  certain  and  demonftrative  know 
ledge,  and  wherein  it  is  neceflary  for  u-s  to  embrace  the 
one  fide  or  the  other. 

§  4.      The  right  lift  of  it)  mutual  Charity  and  Forbear 
ance. 

SINCE,  therefore,  it  is  unavoidable  to  the  greatefl:  part  of 
men,  if  not  all,  to  have  feveral  opinions^  without  certain 
and  indubitable  proofs  of  their  truths,  (and  it  carries  too 
great  an  imputation  of  ignorance,  lightnefs,  or  folly,  for 
men  to  quit  and  renounce  their  former  tenths  presently 
upon  the  offer  of  an  argument,  which  they  cannot  im 
mediately  anfwer,  and  (how  the  infufiiciency  of)  it 
would  methinks,  become  all  men  to  maintain  peace,  and 
the  common  offices  of  humanity  andfrisndfbh^lnthc 
G6 
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diverfity  cf 'opinion* ,  fince  we  cannot  reafonably  expect 
that  any  one  fhould  readily  and  obfequioufly  quit  his 
own  opinion,  and  embrace  ours,  with  a  blind  refigna- 
tion  to  an  authority,  which  the  underftanding  of  man 
acknowledges  not ;  for  however  it  may  often  miflake, 
it  can  own  no  other  guide  but  reafon,  nor  blindly  fub- 
mit  to  the  will  and  dictates  of  another.  If  he,  you 
would  bring  over  to  your  fentiments,  be  one  that  exa 
mines  before  he  aflents,  you  muft  give  him  leave  at  his 
kifure  to  go  over  the  account  again,  and  recalling  what 
is  cut  cf  his  mind,  examine  all  the  particulars,  to  fee  on 
which  fide  the  advantage  lies  ;  and  if  he  will  not  think 
our  arguments  of  weight  enough  to  engage  him  a-new 
in  fo  much  pains,  it  ivS  but  what  we  do  ofien  ourfelves 
in  the  like  cafe,  and  we  fhould  take  it  amifs  if  others 
fhould  prefc.ribe  to  us  what  points  we  fhould  fludy  •,  and 
if  he  be  one  who  takes  his  opinions  upon  truit,  how 
can  we  imagine  that  he  Ihould  renounce  thofe  tenets 
vihich  time  and  cuitom  have  fo  fettled  in  his  mind,  that 
lie  thinks  them,  felf- evident,  and  of  an  unqueflionable 
certainty,  cf  which  he  takes  to  be  iraprefEons  he  has 
received  from  GOD  himfelf,  or  from  men  fent  by  him  ? 
How  can  we  expect,  I  fay,  that  opinions  thus  fettled 
mould  be  given  up  to  the  arguments  or  authority  of  a 
llranger,  or  adverfary,  tfpecially  if  there  be  any  fufpi- 
cion  of  intereft  or  dtfi'gn,  as  there  never  fails  to  be, 
where  men  find  themfelves  ill  treated  ?  We  mould  do 
•well  to  commiferate  our  mutual  ignorance,  and  endea 
vour  to  remove  it  in  all  the  gentle  and  fair  ways  of  infor 
mation,  and  not  inftamly  treat  others  ill,  as  obftinate 
and  jperverfe,  becaufe  they  will  not  renounce  their  own, 
and  receive  our  opinions,  or  at  leait  thofe  we  would 
force  upon  them,  when  it  is  more  than  probable,  that 
xve  are  no  lefs  obilinate  in  not  embracing  ibme  of  theirs. 
For  where  is  the  man  that  has  inconteftible  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  all  that  he  holds,  or  of  the  falfehood  of  all 
he  condemns,  or  can  fay,  that  he  has  examined  to  the 
bottom  all  his  own  or  other  mens  opinions  ?  The  ne- 
cefiity  of  believing  without  knowledge,  nay,  often  upon- 
very  flight  grounds,  in  this  fleeting  ftate  of  action  and 
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blindnefs  we  are  in,  fliould  make  us  more  bufy  and  care 
ful  to  inform  ourfclves  than  conftrain  others  ;  at  leaft, 
thofe  who  have  not  thoroughly  examined  to  the  bottom 
all  their  own  tenets,  mud  confefs  they  are  unfit  to  pre- 
fcribe  to  others,  and  are  unreafonable  in  impofing  that 
as  truth  on  other  mens  belief,  which  they  themfelves 
have  not  fearched  into,  nor  weighed  the  arguments  of 
probability,  on  which  they  fhould  receive  or  reject  it. 
Thofe  who  have  fairly  and  truly  examined,  and  are 
thereby  got  part  doubt  in  all  the  doctrines  they  profefs, 
and  govern  themfelves  by,  would  have  a  j alter  pretence 
to  require  others  to  follow  them ;  but  thefe  are  fo  few 
in  number,  and  find  fo  little  reafon  to  be  magifterial  in 
their  opinions,  that  nothing  iniblent  and  imperious  is  to 
be  expected  from  them  ;  and  there  is  reafon  to  think, 
that  if  men  were  better  inftructed  themfelves,  they 
would  be  lefs  impofing  on  others. 

§  j.      Probability  is  either  cf  blatter  of  Fact t  or  Specu 
lation. 

BUT  to  return  to  the  grounds  of  aiYent,  and  the  feveral 
degrees  of  it,  we  are  to  take  notice,  that  the  propofi- 
tions  we  receive  upon  inducements  of  probability ',  are  of 
two  forts  ;  either  concerning  fome  particular  exiftence, 
or,  as  it  is  ufually  termed,  matter  of  fa£,  which  falling 
under  obfervation,  is  capable  of  human  teftimony  ;  or 
elfe  concerning  things,  which  being  beyond  the  difco- 
very  of  our  fenfes,  are  not  capable  of  any  fuch  telii- 
niony. 

§  6.     The  concurrent  Experience  cf  all  other  Men  ivitb 

ours,  produces  dffurance  approaching  to  Knowledge. 
CONCERNING  the//Vy?  of  thefe,  viz.  particular  matter  of 
fatt, 

Firjly  Where  any  particular  thing,  confonant  to  the 
conilant  obfervation  of  ourfelves  and  others  in  the  like 
cafe,  comes  atteited  by  the  concurrent  reports  of  all  that 
mention  it,  we  receive  it  as  eafily,  and  build  as  firmly 
upon  it,  as  if  it  were  certain  knowledge  ;  and  we  reafon 
and  adl  thereupon  with  as  little  doubt,  as  if  it  were  per 
fect  demonftration.  Thus,  if  all  Eiiglfomeny  who  have 
occafion  to  mention  it,  ihould  affirm  ihat  it  froze  in 
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England  the  laft  winter,  or  that  there  were  fwallows 
feen  there  in  the  Cummer,  I  think  a  man  could  almofl  as 
little  doubt  of  it,  as  that  feven  and  four  are  eleven.  The 
firfl  therefore,  and  highejl  degree  of  probability,  is,  when 
the  general  confent  of  all  men,  in  all  ages,  as  far  as  it 
can  be  known,  concurs  with  a  man's  conftaut  and  never- 
failing  experience  in  like  cafjs,  to  confirm  the  truth  of 
any  particular  matter  of  fa£r.  attefled  by  fair  witnefles  ; 
fuch  are  all  the  dated  conititutions  and  properties  of  bo 
dies,  and  the  regular  proceedings  of cauies  and  efF^cls  in 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature.  This  we  call  an  argu 
ment  from  the  nature  of  things  themfelves  ;  for  what 
our  own  and  other  mens  conftant  obfcrvation  has  found 
always  to  be  after  the  fame  manner,  that  we  with  reafoa 
conclude  to  be  the  effects  of  fleady  and  regular  caufes, 
though  they  come  not  within  the  reach  ot  our  know 
ledge  :  Thu?,  that  fire  warmed  a  man,  made  lead  fluid, 
and  changed  the  colour  or  confiflency  in  wood  or  char 
coal  ;  that  iron  funk  in  water,  and  fwam  in  quickfilver  j. 
thefe,  and  the  like  proportions  about  particular  f.icls, 
being  agreeable  to  our  conftant  experience,  as  often  as 
we  have  to  do  with  thefe  matters,  and  being  generally 
fpoke  of  (when  mentioned  by  others)  as  things  found 
conftantly  to  be  fo,  and  therefore  not  fo  much  as  con 
troverted  by  any  body,  we  are  put  pall  doubt,  that  a 
relation  affirming  any  fuch  thing  to  have  been,  or  any 
predication  that  it  will  happen  again  in  the  fame  man 
ner,  is  very  true.  Thefe  probabilities  rife  fo  near  to  cer- 
tainty,  that  they  govern  our  thoughts  as  abfolutely,  and 
influence  all  our  actions  as  fully,  as  the  molt  evident 
demon  flration  •,  and  in  what  concerns  us,  we  make  lit 
tle  or  no  difference  between  them  and  certain  know 
ledge.  Our  belief  thus  grounded  rifes  to  ajjuranct. 
§  7.  Unquestionable  Tcjlimony  and  Experience  for  the 

moft  part  produce  Confidence. 

SECONDLY  The  next  degne  of  probability  is,  when  I  find 
by  my  own  experience,  ana  the  agreement  of  all  others 
that  mention  it,  a  thiug  to  be  for  the  moil  part  fo,  and 
that  the  particular  initance  of  it  is  attefled  by  many  and 
undoubted  witnefles,  v.  g.  hiilory  giving  us  fuch  an  ac- 
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count  of  men  in  all  ages  j  and  my  own  experience,  as 
far  as  I  had  an  opportunity  to  obferve,  confirming  it, 
that  moil  men  prefer  their  private  advantage  to  the  pub 
lic.  If  all  hiftorians  that  write  of  Tiberius,  fay  that  Ti 
berius  did  fo,  it  is  extremely  probable  ;  and  in  this  cafe, 
our  affent  has  a  fuilicient  foundation  to  raife  itfelf  to  a 
degree  which  we  may  call  confidence. 

§  8.  Fair  Teftimmy^  and  the  nature  of  the  thing  indif 
ferent,  produces  alfo  confident  Belief. 
THIRDLY^  In  things  that  happen  indifferently,  as  that  a 
bird  (hould  fly  this  or  that  way  \  that  it  mould  thunder 
on  a  man's  right  or  left  hand,  efir.;  when  any  particular 
matter  of  fa£t  is  vouched  by  the  concurrent  teltimony 
of  unfufpe£ted  witneffes,  there  our  aiTent  is  alfo  una 
voidable.  Thus,  that  there  is  fuch  a  city  in  Italy  as 
Rome ;  that  about  1700  years  ago,  there  lived  in  it  a 
man  called  Julius  Cafar ;  that  he  was  a  general,  and 
that  he  won  a  battle  againft  another  called  Pompey  ;  this, 
though  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  there  be  nothing  for 
nor  againll  it,  yet  being  related  by  hiftorians  of  credit, 
and  contradidted  by  no  one  writer,  a  man  cannot  avoid 
believing  it,  and  can  as  little  doubt  of  it,  as  he  does  of 
the  being  and  acYions  of  his  own  acquaintance,  Where 
of  he  himfelf  is  a  witnefs. 

§  9.   Experiences  and  Tefti  monies  c/ajling,  infinitely  va 
ry  the  degrees  of  Probability. 

THUS  far  the  matter  goes  eaiy  enough.  Probability  up 
on  fuch  grounds  carries  fo  much  evidence  with  it,  that 
it  naturally  determines  the  judgment,  and  leaves  us  as 
little  liberty  to  believe  or  difbelieve,  as  a  demon ftration 
does  whether  v/e  will  know  or  be  ignorant.  The  dif 
ficulty  is,  when  leilimonies  contradict  common  expe 
rience,  and  the  reports  of  hiftory  and  \vitneffes  clalh  with 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature,  or  with  one  another  ; 
there  it  is,  where  diligence,  attention,  aud  exactnefs  is 
required,  to  form  a  right  judgment,  and  to  proportion 
the  affent  to  die  different  evidence  and  probability  of  the 
thing,  which  lifts  and  falls,  according  as  thole  two 
foundations  of  credibility,  viz.  common  obfervation  in 
like  cafes, -and  particular  teitirnonies  in  that  particular 
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inftance,  favour  or  contradict  it.  Thefe  are  liable  to  fo 
great  variety  of  contrary  obfervations,  circumftances, 
reports,  different  qualifications,  tempers,  defigns,  over- 
fights,  £sV.  of  the  reporters,  that  it  is  impoflible  to  re 
duce  to  precife  rules  the  various  degrees  wherein  men 
give  their  affent.  This  only  may  be  laid  in  general,  that 
as  the  arguments  and  proofs  pro  and  con,  upon  due  ex 
amination,  nicely  weighing  every  particular  circum- 
ftance,  (hall  to  any  one  appear,  upon  the  whole  matter, 
in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  to  preponderate  on  either 
fide,  fo  they  are  fitted  to  produce  in  the  mind  fuch 
different  entertainment,  as  we  call  belief \  conje5lurey  gutfs^ 
doubt)  •wavering)  diflrufl^  di/belitfy  &c. 
.  §  i  o.  Traditional  Teflinwnies,  the  farther  removed,  the 

lefs  their  Proof. 

THIS  is  what  concerns  ajjent  in  matters  wherein  tefti- 
mony  is  made  ufe  of;  concerning  which  I  think  it 
may  not  be  amifs  to  take  notice  of  a  rule  obferved  in  the 
law  of  England)  which  is,  that  though  the  attefted  co  • 
py  of  record  be  good  proof,  yet  the  copy  of  a  copy  ne 
ver  fo  MVL\\  atteftecl,  and  by  never  fo  credible  wiineffesr 
will  not  be  admitted  as  a  proof  in  judicature.  This  is 
fo  generally  approved  as  reafon<ible,  and  fuited  to  the 
wii'dom  and  caution  to  be  ufed  in  our  inquiry  after  mate 
rial  truths,  that  I  never  yet  heard  of  any  one  that  blamed 
it.  This  practice,  if  it  be  allowable  in  the  decifions  of 
right  -nd  wrong,  carries  this  obfervation  along  with  it, 
i'/2  hat  any  testimony,  the  farther  off  it  is  from  the 
origin.  1  truth,  the  lets  force  and  proof  it  has.  The  be 
ing  and  exiftence  of  the  thing  itfclf,  is  what  I  call  the 
original  truth.  A  credible  man  vouching  his  knowledge 
of  it  is  a  good  proof;  but  if  another  equally  credible  do 
witnefs  it  from  his  report,  the  teftimony  is  weaker;  and 
a  third  that  .-/iteits  the  hearfay  of  an  hearfay,  is  yet 
lefs  confiderable  ;  fo  that  ///  traditional  truths,  each  re 
move  '-weakens  thejorce  of  the  pro'f ;  -ind  the  more  hands 
the  tradition  has  iuccellively  paff-.d  through,  the  lefs 
ftrength  and  evidence  does  it  receive  from  them.  This 
I  thought  neccffary  to  be  taken  notice  of,  becaufe  I  find 
amongit  fome  men  the  quite  contrary  commonly  prao 
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tifed,  who  look  on  opinions  to  gain  force  by  growing 
older ;  and  what  a  thoufand  years  fince  would  not,  to  a 
rational  man  contemporary  with  the  firft  voucher,  have 
appeared  at  all  probable,  is  now  urged  as  certain  beyond 
all  queftion,  only  becaufe  feveral  have  fince,  from  him, 
faid  it  one  after  another.  Upon  this  ground,  propofi- 
tions  evidently  falfe  or  doubtful  enough  in  their  firft  be 
ginning,  come  by  an  inverted  rule  of  probability  to  pafs 
for  authentic  truths  ;  and  thofe  which  found  or  deferved 
little  credit  from  the  mouths  of  their  firft  authors,  are 
thought  to  grow  venerable  by  age,  and  are  urged  as  un 
deniable. 

§   II.     Yet  Hi/lory  is  of  great  life. 

I  WOULD  not  be  thought  here  to  lefTen  the  credit  and 
ufe  of  hiflory  :  it  is  all  the  light  we  have  in  many  cafes, 
and  we  receive  from  it  a  great  part  of  the  ufeful  truths 
we  have,  with  a  convincing  evidence.  I  think  nothing 
more  valuable  than  the  records  of  antiquity ;  I  wim  we 
had  more  of  them,  and  more  uncorrupted.  But  this 
truth  itfelf  forces  me  to  fay,  that  w  probability  can  arife 
higher  than  its  firft  original.  What  has  no  other  evi 
dence  than  the  fingle  teftimony  of  one  only  witnefs,  mud 
fland  or  fall  by  his  only  teftimony,  whether  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent  j  and  though  cited  afterwards  by  hundreds 
of  others,  one  after  another,  is  fo  far  from  receiving  any 
ftrengh  thereby,  that  it  is  only  the  weaker.  PaiTion, 
intercft,  inadvertency,  miftake  of  his  meaning,  and  a 
thoufand  odd  reafons  or  caprichios  mens  minds  are  a£U 
ed  by  (impoflible  to  be  discovered),  may  make  one  man 
quote  another  man's  words  or  meaning  wrong.  He  that 
has  but  ever  fo  little  examined  the  citations  of  writers, 
cannot  doubt  how  little  credit  the  quotations  deferve, 
where  the  originals  are  wanting,  and  confequently  how 
much  lefs.  quotations  of  quotations  can  be  relied  on. 
This  is  certain,  that  what  in  one  age  was  affirmed  upon 
flight  grounds,  can  never  after  come  to  be  more  valid  in 
future  ages,  by  being  often  repeated  j  but  the  farther 
ftiil  it  is  from  the  original,  the  lefs  valid  it  is,  and  has  al 
ways  lefs  force  in  the  mouth  or  writing  of  him  that  laft 
made  ule  of  it,  than  in  his  from  whom  he  received  it. 
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§   12.     In  things  'which  Senfe  cannot  difcover.  Analogy  is 

the  great  Rule,  of  Probability. 

THE  probabilities  we  have  hitherto  mentioned,  are  only 
fuch  as  concern  matter  of  fact,  and  fuch  things  as  are 
capable  of  obfervation  and  teflimony.  There  remains 
that  other  fort,  concerning  which  men  entertain  opinions 
with  variety  of  aifent,  though  the  things  be  fuch,  that 
falling  not  under  the  reach  of  our  fenfes  >  they  are  not  capable  of 
teftimony.  Such  are,  T.  The  exiilence,  nature,  and  ope 
rations  of -finite  immaterial  beings  without  us,  as  fpi- 
rits,  angels,  devils,  £sV.  or  the  existence  of  material  be 
ings,  which  either  for  their  fmallnefs  in  themfelves,  or 
remotenefs  from  us,  our  fenfes  cannot  take  notice  of,  as 
whether  there  be  any  plants,  animals,  and  intelligent  in 
habitants  in  the  planets,  and  other  manfions  of  the  vaft 
univerfe.  2.  Concerning  the  manner  of  operation  in 
moft  parts  of  the  works  of  nature,  wherein,  though  we 
fee  the  fenfible  effects,  yet  their  caufes  are  unknown, 
and  we  perceive  not  the  ways  and  manner  how  they  are 
produced.  We  fee  animals  are  generated,  nourilhed, 
and  move  ;  the  loadftone  draws  iron  ;  and  the  parts  of 
a  candle  fucceflively  melting,  turn  into  flame,  and  give 
us  both  light  and  heat.  Thefe  and  the  like  effects  we 
fee  and  kno\v  ;  but  the  caufes  that  operate,  and  the  man 
ner  they  are  produced  in,  we  can  only  guefs,  and  proba 
bly  conjecture  ;  for  thefe  and  the  like  coming  not  with 
in  the  fcrutiny  of  human  fenfes,  cannot  be  examined  by 
them,  or  be  attefted  by  any  body,  and  therefore  can 
appear  more  or  lefs  probable  only  as  they  more  or 
lefs  agree  to  truths  that  are  eftablifhed  in  our  minds,  and 
as  they  hold  proportion* to  other  parts  of  our  knowledge 
and  obfervation.  Analogy  in  thefe  matters  is  the  only 
help  we  have,  and  it  is  from  that  alone  we  draw  all  our 
grounds  of  probability.  Thus  obferving  that  the  bare 
rubbing  of  two  bodies  violently  one  upon  another  pro 
duces  heat,  and  very  often  fire  itfelf,  we  have  reafon  to 
think,  that  what  we  call  heat  and  fire  confifts  in  a  vio 
lent  agitation  of  the  imperceptible  minute  parts  of  the 
burning  matter  :  obferving  Hkewife  that  the  different  re 
fractions  of  pellucid  bodies  produce  in  our  eyes  the  dif- 
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ferent  appearances  of  feveral  colours  ;  and  alfo  that  the 
different  ranging  and  laying  the  fuperficial  parts  of  feve 
ral  bodies,  as  of  velvet,  watered  filk,  &c.  does  the  like, 
we  think  it  probable  that  the  colour  and  fliining  of  bo 
dies  is  in  them  nothing  but  the  different  arrangement 
and   refraction   of   their   minute   and   infenfible   parts. 
Thus  finding  in  ail  parts  of  the  creation,  that  fall  under 
human  obfervation,  that  there  is  a  gradual  connection  of 
one  with  another,  without  any  great  or  difcernible  gaps 
between,  in  all  that  great  variety  of  things  we  fee  in  the 
world,  which  are  fo  clofely  linked  together,  that  in  the 
feveral  ranks  of  beings,  it  is  not  eafy  to  difcover  the 
bounds  betwixt  them  ;  we  have  reafon  to  be  perfuaded, 
that  by  fuch  gentle  fteps  things  afcend  upwards  in  de 
grees  of  perfection.     It  is  a  hard  matter  to  fay  where 
fenfible  and  rational  begin,  and  where  infenfible  and  ir 
rational  end  :  and  who  is  there  quick-fighted  enough  to 
determine  precifely,  which  is  the  loweit  fpecies  of  living 
things,  and  which  the  firft  of  thofe  which  have  no  life  ? 
Things,  as  far  as  we  can  obferve,  leffen  and  augment, 
as  the  quantity  does  in  a  regular  cone,  where,  though 
there  be  a  manifeft  odds  betwixt  the  bignefs  of  the  dia 
meter  at  a  remote  diflance,  yet  the  difference  between 
the  upper  and  under,  where  they  touch  one  another,  is 
hardly  difcernible.     The  difference  is  exceeding  great 
between  fome  men,  and  fome  animals ;  but  if  we  will 
compare  the  understanding  and  abilities  of  fome  men  and 
fome  brutes,  we  (hall  find  fo  little  difference,  that  it  will 
be  hard  to  fay   that  that  of  the  man  is  either  clearer  or 
larger.     Obferving,  I  fay,  fuch  gradual  and  gentle  de- 
fcerits  downwards  in  thofe  parts  of  the  creation  that  are 
beneath  men,  the  rule  of  analogy  may  make  it  probable, 
that  it  is  fo  alfo  in  things  above  us.  and  our  obfervation, 
and  that  there  are  feveral  ranks  of  intelligent  beings,  ex 
celling  us  in  feveral  degrees  of  perfection,  afcending  up 
wards  towards  the  infinite  perfection  of  the  Creator  by 
gentle  iteps  and  differences,  that  are  every  one  at  no 
great  diltance  from  the  next  to  it.     This  fort  of  proba 
bility,  which  is  the  belt  conduct  of  rational  experiments, 
and  the  rife  of  hypothefes,  has  alfo  its  ufe  and  influence  j 
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and  a  wary  reafoning  from  analogy,  leads  us  often  into 
the  difcovery  of  truths  and  ufeful  productions,  which 
would  othcrwife  lie  concealed. 

§   13.      One  Cafe  "where  contrary  Experience  lejjcns  not 

the  Tejlimony. 

THOUGH  the  common  experience  and  the  ordinary  courfe 
of  things  have  juftly  a  mighty  influence  on  the  minds  of 
men,  to  make  them  give  or  refufe  credit  to  any  thing  pro- 
pofed  to  their  belief,  yet  there  is  one  cafe,  wherein  the 
ftrangenefs  of  the  facl:  leflens  not  the  aflent  to  a  fair  tefti- 
mony  given  of  it :  Fcr  where  fuch  fupernatural  events 
are  fuitable  to  ends  aimed  at  by  him,  who  has  the  power 
to  change  the  courfe  of  nature,  there,  under  fuch  circum- 
flances,  they  may  be  the  fitter  to  procure  belief,  by  how 
much  the  more  they  are  beyond  or  contrary  to  ordinary, 
obfervation.  This  is  the  proper  cafe  of  miracles^  which 
well  attefted,  do  not  only  find  credit  themfelves,  but  give 
it  alfo  to  other  truths  which  need  fuch  confirmation. 

§   14.      The  bare   Tejlimony  of  Revelation  is  the  highejl 

Certainty. 

BESIDES  thofe  we  have  hitherto  mentioned,  there  is  one 
fort  of  propofitions  that  challenge  the  higheft  degree  of 
our  aflent  upon  bare  teftimony,  whether  the  thing  pro- 
pofed  agree  or  difagree  with  common  experience,  and 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  things  or  no  ;  the  reafon  where 
of  is,  becaufe  the  teftimony  is  of  fuch  an  one  as  cannot 
deceive  nor  be  deceived,  and  that  is  of  GOD  himfelf. 
This  carries  with  it  afiurance  beyond  doubt,  evidence  be 
yond  exception.  This  is  called  by  a  peculiar  name  re- 
•Delation^  and  our  aflent  to  it  faith;  which  as  abfolutely 
determines  our  minds,  and  as  perfectly  excludes  ail  wa 
vering,  as  our  knowledge  itfeif  ;  and  we  may  as  well 
doubt  of  our  own  being,  as  we  can  whether  any  revela 
tion  from  GOD  be  true.  So  that  faith  is  a  fettled  and 
fure  principle  of  aflent  and  aflurance,  and  leaves  no  man 
ner  of  room  for  doubt  or  hefitation  ;  only  we  mud  be 
fure,  that  it  be  a  divine  revelation,  and  that  we  under- 
ftand  it  right,  elfe  we  mall  expofe  ourfelves  to  all  the 
extravagancy  of  enthufiafm,  and  all  the  error  of  wrong 
principles,  if  we  have  faith  and  aflurance  in  what  is  not 
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divine  revelation  :  And  therefore  in  thofe  cafes  our  af- 
fent  can  be  rationally  no  higher  than  the  evidence  of 
its  being  a  revelation,  and  that  this  is  the  meaning  of 
the  expreffions  it  is  delivered  in.  If  the  evidence  of  its 
being  a  revelation,  or  that  this  is  its  true  fenfe,  be  only 
on  probable  proofs,  our  affent  can  reach  no  higher  than 
aflurance  or  diffidence,  arifmg  from  the  more  or  lefs  ap 
parent  probability  of  the  proofs.  But  of  faith,  and  the 
precedency  it  ought  to  have  before  other  arguments  of 
perfuaiion,  I  mall  fpeak  more  hereafter,  where  I  treat 
of  it,  as  it  is  ordinarily  placed,  in  contradistinction  to 
Teafon,  though  in  truth  it  be  nothing  elfe  but  an  aflent 
founded  on  the  higheft  reafon. 

CHAP.  XVII. 

OF    REASON. 

§   I .      Various  Significations  of  the  word  Reafon. 

THE  word  reafon,  in  the  Englijh  language,  has  dif 
ferent  Jignif  cations  •,  fometimes  it  is  taken  for  true 
and  clear  principles,  fometimes  for  clear  and  fair  de 
ductions  from  thofe  principles,  and  fometimes  for  the 
caufe,  and  particularly  the  final  caufe  ;  but  the  conii- 
deration  I  (hall  have  of  it  here,  is  in  a  fignification 
different  from  all  thefe,  and  that  is,  as  it  (lands  for  a 
faculty  in  man,  that  faculty  whereby  mail  is  fuppofed 
to  be  diftinguifhed  from  beads,  and  wherein  it  is  evi 
dent  he  much  furpaiTes  them. 

§  2.      Wherein  Reafoning  conjijis. 

IF  general  knowledge,  as  has  been  mown,  con  fids  in  a 
perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  our  own 
ideas,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  exiftence  of  all  things 
without  us  (except  only  of  a  GOD,  whofe  exiftence 
every  man  may  certainly  know  and  demonftrate  to  him-- 
felf  from  his  own  exiftence)  be  had  only  by  our  fenfes, 
what  room  then  is  there  for  the  exercife  of  any  other  fa 
culty,  but  outward  fenfe  and  inward  perception  ?  What 
need  is  there  of  reafon  ?  Very  much,  both  for  the  en 
largement  of  our  knowledge,  and  regulating  our  aflent  ; 
for  it  hath  to  do  both  in  knowledge  and  opinion,  and  is 
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necefiary  and  aflifting  to  all  our  other  intellectual  facul 
ties,  and  indeed  contains  two  of  them,  viz.  fagacity  and 
illation  ;  by  the  one  it  finds  out,  and  by  the  other  it 
fo  orders  the  intermediate  ideas,  as  to  difcover  what  con 
nection  there  is  in  each  link  of  the  chain  whereby  the 
extremes  are  held  together,  and  thereby,  as  it  were,  to 
draw  into  view  the  truth  fought  for,  which  is  that  we 
call  illation  or  inference,  and  confifts  in  nothing  but  the 
perception  of  the  connection  there  is  between  the  ideas 
in  each  ftep  of  the  deduction,  whereby  the  mind  comes 
to  fee  either  the  certain  agreement  or  difagreement  of 
any  two  ideas,  as  in  demonftration,  in  which  it  arrives  at 
knowledge,  or  their  probable  connection,  on  which  it 
gives  or  withholds  its  affent,  as  in  opinion.  Senfe  and 
intuition  reach  but  a  very  little  way.  The  greateft  part 
of  our  knowledge  depends  upon  deductions  and  interme 
diate  ideas  :  and  in  thofe  cafes  where  we  are  fain  to 
fubftitute  aflent  inftead  of  knowledge,  and  take  propofi- 
tions  for  true,  without  being  certain  they  are  fo,  we 
have  need  to  find  out,  examine,  and  compare  the 
grounds  of  their  probability.  In  both  thefe  cults,  the  fa 
culty  which  finds  out  the  means,  and  rightly  applies 
them  to  difcover  certainty  in  the  one,  and  probability  in 
the  other,  is  that  which  we  call  reafon  ;  for  as  reafon 
perceives  the  necefSary  and  indubitable  connection  of  all 
the  ideas  or  proofs  one  to  another,  in  each  flep  of  any  de- 
monflration  that  produces  knowledge,  foitlikewife  per 
ceives  the  probable  connection  of  all  the  ideas  or  proofs 
one  to  another  in  every  ftep  of  a  difcourie  to  which  it 
will  think  aflent  due.  This  is  the  lowed  degree  of  that 
which  can  be  truly  called  reafon  •,  for  where  the  mind 
does  not  perceive  this  probable  connection,  where  it 
does  not  difcern  whether  there  be  any  fuch  connection 
or  no,  there  mens  opinions  are  not  the  product  of 
judgment,  or  the  confequence  of  reafon,  but  the  effects 
of  chance  and  hazard,  of  a  mind  floating  at  all  adven 
tures,  without  choice,  and  without  direction. 

§  3.      Its  four  Parts. 

So  that  we  may  in   reafon   confider  thefe  four  degrees  j 
the  fyrft  and  higheft,  is  the  difcovering  and  finding  out 
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of  proofs  ;  the  fecond,  the  regular  and  methodical  dif- 
pofition  of  them,  and  laying  them  in  a  clear  and  fit  or 
der,  to  make  their  connection  and  force  be  plainly  and 
eafily  perceived ;  the  third  is  the  perceiving  their  connec 
tion  ;  and  the  fourth,  a  making  a  right  conclufion. 
Thefe  feveral  degrees  may  be  obferved  in  any  mathema 
tical  demonftration,  it  being  one  thing  to  perceive  the 
connection  of  each  part,  as  the  demonftration  is  made 
by  another  j  another  to  perceive  the  dependence  of  the 
conclufion  on  all  the  p^rts ;  a  third,  to  make  out  a  de 
monftration  clearly  and  neatly  one's  felf ;  and  fome- 
thing  different  from  all  thefe,tohave  firft  foundoutthofe 
intermediate  ideas  or  proofs  by  which  it  is  made. 

§  4.  Syllogifm  not  the  great  Injlrument  of  Reafon. 
THERE  is  one  thing  more,  which  I  (hall  defire  to  be 
confidered  concerning  reafon  ;  and  that  is,  whether  j»J/- 
logifmy  as  is  generally  thought,  be  the  proper  mill  ument 
of  it,  and  the  ufefulleft  way  of  exercifing  this  faculty. 
The  caufes  I  have  to  doubt  are  thefe  : 

Fuji)  Becaufe  fyllogifm  ferves  our  reafon  but  in  one 
only  of  the  fore-mentioned  parts  of  it,  and  that  is,  to 
fhow  the  connection  of  the  proots  in  any  one  inftance, 
and  no  more  j  but  in  this  it  is  of  no  great  ufe,  fmce  the 
mind  can  perceive  fuch  connection  where  it  really  is,  as 
eafily,*  nay,  perhaps  better  without  it. 

If  we  will  obferve  the  actings  of  our  own  minds,  we 
fhall  find  that  we  reafon  befl  and  cleared,  when  we  on 
ly  obferve  the  connection  of  the  proof,  without  redu 
cing  our  thoughts  to  any  rule  of  fyllogifm  ;  and  there 
fore  we  may  take  notice,  lhat  there  are  many  men  that 
reafon  exceeding  clear  and  rightly,  who  know  not  how 
to  make  a  fyllogifm.  He  that  will  look  into  many  parts 
of  Afia  and  America^  will  find  men  reafon  there  per 
haps  as  acutely  as  himfelf,  who  yet  never  heard  of  a 
fyllogifm,  nor  can  reduce  any  one  argument  to  thofe 
forms  j  and  I  believe  fcarce  any  one  ever  makes  fyllo- 
gifms  in  reafoning  within  himfelf.  Indeed  fyllogifm  is 
made  ufe  of  on  occafion,  to  difcover  a  fallacy  hid  in  a 
rhetorical  flourifh,  or  cunningly  wrapped  up  in  a  fmootb. 
period  ;  and  {tripping  an  abfurdity  of  the  cover  of  wit 
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and  good  language,  (how  it  in  its  naked  deformity.  But 
the  weaknefs  or  fallacy  of  fuch  a  loofe  difcourfe,  it 
(hows  by  the  artificial  form  it  is  put  into,  only  to  thofe 
who  have  thoroughly  ftudied  mode  zndjigure,  and  have 
fo  examined  the  many  ways  that  three  propofitions  may 
be  put  together,  as  to  know  which  of  them  does  cer 
tainly  conclude  right,  and  which  not,  and  upon  what 
grounds  it  is  that  they  do  fo.  All  who  have  fo  far  con- 
{ideTedfy/Iogifm,  as  to  fee  the  reafon  why,  in  three  pro 
pofitions  laid  together  in  one  form,  the  conclufion  will 
be  certainly  right,  but  in  another,  not  certainly  fo,  I 
grant  are  certain  of  the  conclufions  they  draw  from 
the  premifes  in  the  allowed  modes  and  figures  ;  but  they 
who  have  not  fo  far  looked  into  thofe  forms,  are  not 
fure  by  virtue  of  fyllogifm,  that  the  conclufion  certainly 
follows  from  the  premifes  •,  they  only  take  it  to  be  fo  by 
an  implicit  faith  in  their  teachers,  and  a  confidence  in 
thofe  forms  of  argumentation  ;  but  this  is  (till  but  be 
lieving,  not  being  certain.  Now  if,  of  all  mankind, 
thofe  who  can  make  fyilogifms  are  extremely  few  in 
comparifon  of  thofe  who  cannot ;  and  if  of  thofe  few 
who  have  been  taught  logic,  there  is  but  a  very  fmall 
number  who  do  any  more  than  believe  that  fyilogifms 
in  the  allowed  modes  -and  figures  do  conclude  right,  with 
out  knowing  certainly  that  they  do  fo ;  if  fyilogifms 
muft  be  taken  for  the  only  proper  inftrument  of  reafcn 
and  means  of  knowledge  ;  it  will  follow,  that  before 
Ariftotle  there  was  not  one  man  that  did  or  could  know 
any  thing  by  reafon;  and  that  fince  the  invention  of  fyi 
logifms,  there  is  not  one  of  ten  thoufand  that  doth. 

But  God  has  not  been  fo  fparing  to  men  to  make  them 
barely  two-legged  creatures,  and  left  it  to  Ariftotle  to 
make  them  rational  ;  i.  e.  thofe  few  of  them  that  he 
could  get  fo  to  examine  the  grounds  of  fyilogifms,  as  to 
fee  that  in  above  threefcore  ways  that  three  propofitions 
may  be  laid  together,  there  are  but  about  fourteen 
wherein  one  may  be  fure  that  the  conclufion  is  right, 
and  upon  what  ground  it  is,  that  in  thefe  few  the  con 
clufion  is  certain,  and  in  the  other  not.  God  has  been 
more  bountiful  to  mankind  than  fo  :  He  has  given  them 
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a  mind  that  can  reafon,  without  being  mftrufted  in. 
methods  of  fyllogifing  ;  the  underftanding  is  not 
taught  to  reafon  by  thefe  rules  ;  it  has  a  native  fa 
culty  to  perceive  the  coherence  or  incoherence  of  its 
ideas,  and  can  range  them  right,  without  any  fuch 
perplexing  repetitions.  I  fay  not  this  any  way  to 
leflen  Ariftotle,  whom  I  look  on  as  one  of  the  great- 
eft  men  amongft  the  ancients,  whofe  large  views, 
acutenefs  and  penetration  of  thought,  and  ftrength  of 
judgment,  few  have  equalled  ;  and  who  in  this  very 
invention  of  forms  of  argumentation,  wherein  the  con- 
dufion  may  be  mown  to  be  rightly  inferred,  did  great 
fervice  againfl  thofe  who  were  not  aibamed  to  deny 
any  thing  ;  and  I  readily  own,  that  all  righf  reafon. 
ing  may  be  reduced  to  his  forms  of  fyllogifm  ;  but 
yet  1  think,  without  any  diminution  to  him.  I  may 
truly  fay,  that  they  are  not  the  only  nor  the  b" ft  way 
of  reafoning,  for  the  leading  of  thofe  into  truth  who 
are  willing  to  find  it,  and  defire  to  make  th-  beft  ufe 
they  may  of  their  reafon,  for  the  attainment  of  know 
ledge  ;  and  he  himfelf,  it  is  plain,  found  out  fome 
forms  to  be  conclufive  and  others  not,  not  by  the 
forms  themfelves,  but  by  the  original  way  of  know 
ledge,  z.  <?.  by  the  vifible  agreement  of  ideas.  Tell 
a  country  gentlewoman  that  the  wind  is  fouth-weft, 
and  the  weather  lowering,  and  like  to  rain,  and  the 
will  eaiily  underftand  it  is  not  fafe  for  her  to  ^o 
'abroad  thin  clad  in  fuch  a  day,  after  a  fever ;  (he 
clearly  fees  the  probable  connection  of  all  thefe,  viz. 
fouth-weft  wind,  and  clouds,  rain,  wetting,  taking 
cold,  relapfe,  and  danger  of  death,  without  tying  them, 
together  in  thofe  artificial  and  cumberfome  fetters  of 
feveral  fylogifms,  that  clog  and  hinder  the  mind, 
which  proceeds  from  one  part  to  another  quicker  and 
clearer  without  them  ;  and  the  probability  which  {he 
eafily  perceives  in  things 'thus  in  their  native  itate 
would  be  quite  loft,  if  this  argument  were  managed 
learnedly,  and  propofed  in  mode  and  figure  ;  for  it 
very  often  confounds  the  connection.  And,  1  think, 
every  one  will  perceive  in  mathematical  dempn.Hnu 
VOL,  III.  H 
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tions,  that  the  knowledge  gained  thereby  comes  fhort- 
eft  and  cleared  without  fyllogifms. 

Inference  is  looked  on  as  the  great  act  of  the  ra 
tional  faculty,  and  ib  it  is  when  it  is  rightly  made; 
but  the  mind,  either  very  defirous  to  enlarge  its  know 
ledge,  or  very  apt  to  favour  the  fentiments  it  has  once 
imbibed,  is  very  forward  to  make  inferences,  and 
therefore  often  makes  too  much  hade  before  it  per 
ceives  the  connexion  of  the  ideas  that  muft  hold  the 
extremes  together. 

To  infer,  is  nothing  but  by  virtue  of  one  propofi- 
tion  laid  down  as  true,  to  draw  in  another  as  true,  z.  e.' 
to  fee  or  ftippofe  fuch  a  connection  of  the  two  ideas  of 
the  inferred  proportion  :  v.  g.  Let  this  be  the  propofi- 
tion  laid  down,  menfiallbe  punijhed  in  another  world, 
and  from  thence  be  inferred  this  other,  tben  men  can  de 
termine  themfelves.  The  queftion  now, is  to  know  whe 
ther  the  mind  has  made  this  inference  right  or  no  ;  if  it 
has  made  it  by  finding  out  the  intermediate  ideas,  and 
taking  a  view  of  the  connection  of  them,  placed  in  a 
due  order,  it  has  proceeded  rationally,  and  made  a 
right  inference;  if  it  has  done  it  without  fuch  a 
view,  it  has  not  fo  much  made  an  inference  that  will 
hold,  or  an  inference  of  right  reafon,  as  fhowing  a 
•willingnefs  to  have  it  be,  or  be  taken  for  fnch  ;  but 
in  neither  cafe  is  it  Jyllogifm  that  dilcovered  thofe 
ideas,  or  ihowed  the  connection  of  them,  for  they  mud 
be  both  found  out,  and  the  connection  every  where 
perceived,  before  they  can  rationally  be  made  ufe 
of  \iifyllogifm  ;  imlefs  it  can  be  faid  that  any  idea, 
•without  confidering  what  connection  it  hath  with  the 
two  other,  whofe  agreement  Ihould  be  mown  by  it, 
will  do  well  enough  in  2.  fyllogif?n,  and  may  be  taken 
at  a  venture  for  the  media s  terminus,  to  prove  any  con- 
clufion  ;  but  this  nobody  will  fay,  becaufe  it  is  by 
virtue  of  the  perceived  agreement  of  the  intermediate 
idea  with  the  extremes,  that  the  extremes  are  conclud 
ed  to  agree  ;  and  therefore  each  intermediate  idea  muft 
be  fuch,  as  in  the  whole  chain  hath  a  vifible  connec 
tion  with  thofe  two  it  is  placed  between,  or  elfe  there- 
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by  the  conclufion  cannot  be  inferred  or  drawn  in  ;  for 
wherever  any  link  of  the  chain  is  loofe,  and  without 
connection,  there  the  whole  ftrength  of  it  is  loft,  and 
it  hath  no  force  to  infer  or  draw  in  any  thing.  In 
the  inftance  above-mentioned,  what  is  it  (hows  the 
force  of  the  inference,  arid  confequently  the  reafon- 
ablenefs  of  it,  but  a  view  of  the  conne&ion  of  all  the 
intermediate  ideas  that  drav?  in  the  conclufion,  or  pro- 
petition  inferred?  v.  g.  Men  Jhall  be  puni/fied, —  God 
the  puni/fjer, — -jujl  punifhmcnt> — the  punifhed  guilty  ^ — 
could  have  done  otherwife, — -freedom, — -felf-determina- 
tion  ;  by  which  chain  of  ideas  thus  vifibly  linked  to 
gether  in  train,  /.  e.  each  intermediate  idea  agreeing 
on  each  fide  with  thofe  two  it  is  immediately  placed 
between,  the  ideas  of  men  and  felf-determinntion  ap 
pear  to  be  connected  ;  i.  e.  this  proportion,  men  can  de 
termine  tbemfelves,  is  drawn  in  or  inferred  from  this, 
t  bat  they  Jhall  be  punified  in  the  other  'world ;  for 
here  mind  feeing  the  connection  there  is  between  the 
idea  of  men  s  punjbment  in  the  other  world,  and  the  idea 
of  God  puniflnng.  between  jnjlice  of  punijbment  and 
guilt,  between  guilt  and  a  power  to  do  otberwife^  be 
tween  a  power  to  d'j  otherw?fe  and  freedom^  and  be. 
tween  freedom  zndfe/f-determination,  fees  the  connec 
tion  between  men  and  J relf-determination. 

Now  I  afk,  whether  the  connection  of  the  extremes 
be  not  more  clearly  feen  in  this  limple  and  natural  di'f* 
pofition,  than  in  the  perplexed  repetitions  and  jumble 
of  five  or  fafyllogifms.  I  muft  beg  pardon  for  call 
ing  it  jumble*  till  fomebody  mail  put  thefe  ideas  into 
fo  many  fyllogifms,  and  then  fay  that  they  are  lefs 
jumbled,  and  tueir  connection  more  viiible  when  they 
are  tranfpofed  and  repeated,  and  fpun  out  to  a  greater 
length  in  artificial  forrrs,  than  in  that  Ihort  natural 
pla:.n  order  they  are  laid  down  in  here,  wherein  every 
one  may  fee  it,  and  wherein  they  muft  be  feen  before 
they  can  be  put  into  a  train  of  fyllogifms  ;  for  the 
natural  order  of  the  connecting  idras  muft  dire£l  the 
order  of  thefjr/togi/ms,  and  a  man  muft  fee  the  con- 
ne&ion  of  each  intermediate  idea  with  thofe  that  ic 
Hi 
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connects,  before  he  can  with  reafon  make  ufe  of  it 
in  a  fyllogifm  ;  and  when  all  thofe  fyllogifms  are 
made,  neither  thofe  that  are,  nor  thofe  that  are  not 
logicians  will  fee  the  force  of  the  argumentation,  i..e. 
the  connection  of  the  extremes,  one  jot  the  better  ; 
[[for  thofe  that  are  not  men  of  art,  not  knowing  the 
true  forms  of  fyllogifm,  nor  the  reafons  of  them,  can 
not  know  whether  they  are  made  in  right  and  conclu- 
five  modes  zndjigures  or  no,  and  fo  are  not  at  all  help 
ed  by  the  forms  they  are  put  into,  though  by  them 
the  natural  order  wherein  the  mind  could  judge  of 
their  refpective  connection  being  difturbed,  renders 
the  illation  much  more  uncertain  than  without  them]  ; 
and  as  for  logicians  themfelves,  they  fee  the  connec 
tion  of  each  intermediate  idea  with  thofe  it  Hands  be. 
tween  (on  which  the  force  of  the  inference  depends), 
as  well  before  as  after  the  fyllvgiftn  is  made,  or  elte 
they  do  not  fee  it  at  all  ;  for  a  Jyllogifm  neither 
fliows  nor  flrengthens  the  connection  of  any  two  ideas 
immediately  put  together,  but  only  by  the  connec 
tion  feen  in  them,  mows  what  connection  the  ex 
tremes  have  one  with  another  ;  but  what  connec 
tion  the  intermediate  has  with  either  of  the  extremes 
in  that  fyllogifm,  that  no  fyllogifm  does  or  can  (how  ; 
that  the  mind  only  doth  or  can  perceive,  as  they  (land 
there  in  thatjuxta-pofition  only  by  its  own  view,  to 
•which  the  fyllogifHcal  form  it  happens  to  be  in  givee  no 
help  or  light  at  all ;  it  only  ihows,  that  if  the  interme 
diate  idea  agrees  with  thofe  it  is  on  both  fides  imme 
diately  applied  to,  then  thofe  two  remote  ones,  cr  as 
they  are  called,  extremes,  do  certainly  agree,  and  there 
fore  the  immediate  connection  of  each  idea  to  that 
which  it  is  applied  to  on  each  lide,  on  which  the  force 
of  the  reafoning  depends,  is  as  well  feen  before  as  af 
ter  the  fyllogifm  is  made,  or  elfe  he  that  makes  the 
fyllogifm  could  never  fee  it  at  all.  This,  as  has  been 
already  obferved,  is  feen  only  by  the  eye,  or  the  per 
ceptive  faculty  of  the  mind,  taking  a  view  of  them 
laid  together  in  zjuxta-pofition  ;  which  view  of  any 
two  it  has  equally,  whenever  they  are  laid  together  in 
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any  propofition,  whether  that  propofition   be   placed 
as  a  major  or  a  minor,  in  a  fyllogifm  or  no. 

Of  what  ufe  then  are  fyttogifms  ?  I  anfwer,  Their 
chief  and  main  ufe  is  in  the  fchools,  where  men  are 
allowed  without  ihame  to  deny  the  agreement  of  ideas 
that  do  manifeftly  agree  ;  or  out  of  the  fchools,  to 
thofe  who  from  thence  have  learned  without  Ihame 
to  deny  the  connexion  of  ideas  which  even  to  them- 
felves  is  vifibie.  But  to  an  ingenious  fearcher  af 
ter  truth,  who  has  no  other  aim  but  to  find  it,  there 
is  no  need  of  any  fuch  form  to  force  the  allowing  of 
the  inference  ;  the  truth  and  reafonablenefs  of  it  is 
better  feen  in  ranging  of  the  ideas  in  a  fimple  and 
plain  order  ;  and  hence  it  re  that  men,  in  their  own 
inquiries  after  truth,  never  ufefjllogifms  to  convince 
themfelves,  [or  in  teaching  others  to  inftrucT:  willing 
learners]  ;  becaufe,  before  they  can  put  them  into  a 
fyllogifm,  they  muft  fee  the  connection  that  is  between 
the  intermediate  idea  and  the  two  other  ideas  it  is  fet 
between  and  applied  to,  to  ihow  their  agreement ;  and 
when  they  fee  that,  they  fee  whether  the  inference 
be  good  or  no,  and  fo  fyllogifm  comes  too  late  to  fet 
tle  it.  For  to  make  ufe  again  of  the  former  inftance, 
I  alk  whether  the  mind,  confidering  the  idea  of  jultice, 
placed  as  an  intermediate  idea  between  the  punijhme nt 
of  men,  and  the  guilt  of  the  puniihed  (and  till  it 
does  fo  coniider  it,  the  mind  cannot  make  ufe  of  it 
as  a  medius  terminus),  does  not  as  plainly  fee  the  force 
and  ilrength  of  the  inference,  as  when  it  is  formed 
into  fyllogifm?  To  fhow  it  in  a  very  plain  and  eafy 
example,  let  animal  be  the  intermediate  idea  or  me- 
dius  terminus  that  the  mind  makes  ufe  of  to  fhow  the 
connection  of  homo  and  vivens  ;  I  afk  whether  the 
mind  does  not  more  readily  and  plainly  (ee  that  con- 
ne£Hon  in  the  fimple  and  proper  pciition  of  the  con 
necting  idea  in  the  middle  ;  thus, 

Homo animal vivens , 

than  in  this  perplexed  one, 

Animul vivens homo     .    animal ; 

H3 
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which  is  the  poiition  thefe  ideas  have  in  a  fyllogifm,  to 
Ihow  the  connection  between  bomo  and  vi<uens  by  the 
intervention  of  animal. 

Indeed  fyllogifm  is  thought  to  be  of  neceflary  ufe, 
even  to  the  lovers  of  truth,  to  (how  them  the  fallacies 
that  are  often  concealed  in  florid,  witty,  or  involved 
difcourfes.  But  that  is  a  miftake,  will  appear,  if  we 
coniider,  that  the  reafon  why  fometimes  men  whofin- 
cerely  aim  at  truth,  are  impofed  upon  by  fuch  loofe, 
and  as  they  are  called  rhetorical  difcourfes,  is,  that 
their  fancies  being  ftruck  with  fome  lively  metaphori 
cal  reprefentations,  they  neglect  to  obferve,  or  do  not 
eafily  perceive,  what  are  the  true  ideas  upon  which 
the  inference  depends.  Now,  to  ihow  fuch  men  the 
weaknefs  of  fuch  an  argumentation,  there  needs  no 
more  but  to  ft  rip  it  of  the  fuperfluous  ideas,  which 
blended  and  confounded  with  thofe  on  which  the  in 
ference  depends,  feem  to  ihow  a  connection  where 
there  is  none,  or  at  lead  do  hinder  the  difcovery  of 
the  want  of  it,  and  then  to  lay  the  naked  ideas  on 
which  the  force  of  the  argumentation  depends,  in 
their  due  order  ;  in  which  poiition,  the  mind  taking  a 
view  of  them,  fees  what  connection  they  have,  and  fo 
is  able  to  judge  of  the  inference,  without  any  need  of 
a  fyllogifm  at  all. 

I  gnant  that  mode  and  figure  is  commonly  made  ufe  in 
fuch  cafes,  as  if  the  detection  of  the  incoherence  of  fuch 
loofe  difcourfes  were  wholly  owing  to  the  fyllogiftical 
form  ;  and  fo  I  myfelf  formerly  thought,  till  upon  a 
ftricter  examination  I  now  find,  that  laying  the  inter 
mediate  ideas  naked  in  their  due  order,  mows  the  in 
coherence  of  the  argumentation  better  than  fyllogifm, 
not  only  as  fubjectirig  each  link  of  the  chain  to  the 
immediate  yiew  of  the  mind  in  its  proper  place,  where 
by  its  connection  is  beft  obferved,  but  alfo  becaufe 
fyllogifm  fhows  the  incoherence  only  to  thofe  (who 
are  not  one  of  ten  thoufand)  who  perfectly  underitand 
•mode  and  figure,  and  the  reafon  upon  which  thofe 
forms  are  eilabliihed  ;  whereas  a  due  and  orderly 
placing  of  the  ideas  upon  which  the  inference,  is  made, 
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makes  every  one,  whether  logician  or  not  logician, 
who  underftands  the  terms,  and  hath  the  faculty  j:o 
perceive  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  fuch  ideas 
(without  which,  in  or  out  of  fyllogifm,  he  cannot 
perceive  the  ftrength  or  weaknefs,  coherence  or  in 
coherence  of  the  difcourfe),  fee  the  want  of  connection 
in  the  argumentation,  and  the  abfurdity  of  the  infer^ 
ence. 

And  thus  I  have  known  a  man  unfkilful  in  fy-llo- 
gifm,  who  at  urft  hearing  could  perceive  the  weaknefs 
and  inconclunvenefs  of  a  long,  artificial  and  plauiible 
difcourfe,  wherewith  others  better  {killed  in  fyllogifm. 
have  been  raided  j  and  I  believe  there  are  few  of  my 
readers  who  do  not  know  fuc'h.  And  indeed  if  it- 
were  not  to,  the  debates  of  molt  princes  councils,  and 
the  buiinefs  of  afiemblies,  would  be  in  tlanger  to  be 
mifmanaged,  fince  thofe  who  are  relied  upon,  and 
have  ufually  a  great  itroke  in  them,  are  not  always 
fuch  who  have  the  good  luck  to  be  perfectly  know 
ing  in  the  forms  of  fyllogifm,  or  expert  in  mode 
and  figure.  And  if  fyllogifm  were  the  only,  or  fo 
much  as  the  fureft  way  to  detect  the  fallacies  of  arti 
ficial  difcourfes,  I  do  not  think  that  all  mankind,  even 
princes,  in  matters  that  concern  their  crowns  and  dig 
nities,  are  fo  much  in  love  with  faifehood  and  miftake, 
that  they  would  every  where  have  neglected  to  bring 
fyliogifrn  into  the  debates  of  moment,  or  thought  it 
ridiculous  fo  much  as  to  offer  them  in  affairs  of  con- 
fequence  ;  a  plain  evidence  to  me,  that  men  of  parts 
and  penetration,  who  were  not  idly  to  difpate  at  their 
eafe,  but  were  to  act  according  to  the  refult  of  their 
debates,  and  often  pay  for  their  miflakes  with  their 
heads  and  fortunes,  found  thofe  fcholailic  forms  were 
of  little  ufe  to  difcover  truth  or  fallacy,  whilit  both 
the  one  and  the  other  might  be  mown,  and  better 
fliown  without  them,  to  thofe  who  would  not  refufe 
to  fee  what  was  vifibly  ftiown  them. 

Secondly,  Another  reafon  that  makes  me  doubt 
whether  fyllogifm  be  the  only  proper  inftrument  of 
raafon  in  the  difcovery  of  truth  is.  that  of  whatever 
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ufe  mode  and  figure  is  pretended  to  be  in  the  laying 
open  of  fallacy  (which  has  been  above  confidered), 
thofe  fcholaftic  forms  of  difcourfe  are  not  lefs  liable  to 
fallacies  than  the  plainer  ways  of  argumentation  ;  and 
for  this  I  appeal  to  common  obfervation,  which  has 
always  found  thefe  artificial  methods  of  reafoning  more 
adapted  to  catch  and  entangle  the  mind,  than  to  in- 
flrucl:  and  inform  the  unclerflanding.  And  hence  it 
is  that  men,  even  when  they  are  baffled  and  lilenced 
in  this  fcholaflic  way,  are  feldom  or  never  convinced, 
and  fo  brought  over  to  the  conquering  fide  ;  they 
perhaps  acknowledge  their  adverfary  to  be  the  more 
Ikilful  difputant,  but  reft  neverthelefs  perfuaded  of 
the  truth  on  their  fide,  and  go  away,  worfted  as 
they  are,  with  the  fame  opinion  they  brought  with 
them  ;  which  they  could  not  do,  if  this  way  of 
'argumentation  carried  light  and  conviction  with  it, 
and  made  men  fee  where  the  truth  lay  ;  and  there 
fore  fyllogifm  has  been  thought  more  proper  for.  the 
attaining  vidory  in  difpuie,  than  for  the  difcovery 
or  confirmation  of  truth  in  fair  inquiries.  And  if  it 
be  certain  that  fallacy  can  be  couched  in  fyllogifms, 
as  it  cannot  be  denied,  it  mull  be  fomething  elie,  and 
not  fyllogifm  that  mull  difcover  them. 

I  have  had  experience  how  ready  fome  men  are, 
•when  all  the  ufe  which  they  have  been  wont  to  afcribe 
to  any  thing  is  not  allowed,  to  cry  out,  that  I  am  for 
laying  it  wholly  afide.  But  to  prevent  fuch  unjuft  and 
groundlefs  imputations,  I  tell  them,  that  I  am  not  for 
taking  away  any  helps  to  the  underitanding  in  the  at 
tainment  of  knowledge.  And  if  men  ikilled  in  and 
ufed  to  fyllogifms  find  them  affifting  to  their  reafon 
in  the  difcovery  of  truth,  I  think  they  ought  to  make 
ufe  of  them.  All  that  I  aim  at  is,  that  they  fhould 
not  afcribe  more  to  thefe  forms  than  belongs  to  them, 
and  think  that  men  have  no  ufe,  or  not  fo  full  a  ufe 
of  their  reafoning  faculty  without  them.  Some  eyes 
want  fpa£acles  to  fee  things  clearly  and  diftinclly  ; 
but  let  not  thofe  that  ufe  them  therefore  fay,  nobody 
can  fee  clearly  without  them  :  thofe  who  do  fowill  be 
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thought  in  favour  with  art  (which  perhaps  they  are 
beholden  to)  a  little  too  much,  to  deprefs  and  difcredit 
nature.  Reafon,  by  its  own  penetration,  where  it  is 
flrong  and  exercifed,  ufually  fees  quicker  and  clearer 
without  fyllogifm.  If  ufe  of  thofe  fpeclacles  has  fo 
dimmed  its  fight,  that  it  cannot  without  them  fee 
confequences  or  iaconfequences  in  argumentation,  I 
am  not  fo  unreafonable  as  to  be  againft  the  ufing  them  ; 
everyone  knows  what  beft  fits  his  own  light;  but 
let  him  not  thence  conclude  ail  in  the  dark  who  uf<s 
not  juft  the  fame  helps  that  he  finds  a  need  of. 

§  5.     Helps  little  in  Demonftration,  lefs  in  Probabi 
lity. 

BUT  however  it  be  in  knowledge,  I  think  I  may  truly 
fay,  it  is  of  far  lefs,  or  no  ufe  at  all  in  probabilities  ; 
for  the  affent  there  being  to  be  determined  by  the 
preponderancy,  after  a  due  weighing  of  all  the  proofs, 
with  all  circumftances  on  both  fides,  nothing  is  fo  un 
fit  to  alii  it  the  mind  in  that  as  fyllogifm  ;  which  run 
ning  away  with  one  aUumed  probability,  or  one  to 
pical  argument,  purfues  that  till  it  has  led  the  mind 
quite  out  of  fight  of  the  thing  under  consideration, 
and  forcing  it  upon  fome  remote  difficulty,  holds  it 
fail  there,  entangled,  perhaps,  and  as  it  were  manacled 
in  the  chain  of  fyllogifm*,  without  allowing  it  the 
•liberty,  much  lefs  affording  it  the  helps  requiiite  to 
mow  on  which  fide,  all  things  confidered,  is  the  great 
er  probability. 

§  6.     Serves   not   to    increafe    our   Knowledge,    but 

f^nce  with  it. 

BUT  let  it  help  us  ("as  perhaps  may  be  faid)  in  con 
vincing  men  of  their  errors  and  miftakes  (and  yet  £ 
would  fain  fee  the  man  that  was  forced  out  of  his 
opinion  by  dint  of  fyjhgifm],  yet  fill  I  it  fails  our  rea- 
Jon  in  that  part,  which,  if  not  its  higheft  perfection, 
is  yet  certainly  its  hardeft  talk,  and  that  which  we 
moft  need  its  help  in,  and  that  is  the  finding  out  of 
proofs,  and  making  new  difcoverirs.  The  rules  offyf- 
logifm  ferve  not  to  furnifh  the  mind  with  thofe  inter 
mediate  ideas  that  may  fhow  the  connection  cf 
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ones.  This  way  of  reafoning  difcovers  no  new  proofs, 
but  is  the  art  of  marshalling  and  ranging  the  old  ones 
we  have  already.  The  47th  proportion  of  the  firft 
book  of  Euclid  is  very  true,  but  the  difcovery  of  it,. 
I  think,  not  owing  to  any  rules  of  common  logic, 
A  man  knows  firft,  and  then  he  is  able  to  prove  fyllo- 
giftically  ;  fo  that  fyllogifm  comes  after  knowledge, 
and  then  a  man  has  little  or  no  need  of  it  ;  but  it  is 
chiefly  by  the  finding  out  thofe  ideas  that  mow  the 
connection  of  diftant  ones,  that  our  Hock  of  know 
ledge  is  increafed,  and  that  ufeful  arts  and  fciences  are 
advanced.  Syllogifm  at  bell  is  but  the  art  of  fencing 
with  the  little  knowledge  we  have,  without  making 
any  addition  to  it ;  and  if  a  man  ihould  employ  his 
reafon  all  this  way,  he  will  not  do  much  otherwife 
than  he,  who  having  got  feme  iron  out  of  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  mould  have  it  beaten  up  all  into  fwords, 
and  put  it  into  his  fervants  hands  to  fence  with,  and 
bang  one  another.  Had  the  king  of  Spain  employed 
the  hands  of  his  people,  and  his  Spanifh  iron  fo,  he 
had  brought  to  light  but  little  of  that  treafure  that 
lay  fo  long  hid  in  the  dark  entrails  .of  America  :  And 
I  am  apt  to  think,  that  he  who  fhall  employ  all  the 
force  of  his  reafon  only  in  brandiibing  of  fyllogifms, 
will  difcover  very  little  of  that  mafs  of  knowledge 
which  lies  yet  concealed  in  the  fecret  receffes  of  na-. 
ture,  and  which  I  am  apt  to  think  native  ruftic  rea 
fon  (as  it  formerly  has  done)  is  likelier  to  open  a  way 
to,  and  add  to  the  common  Hock  of  mankind,  rather 
than  any  fcholaflic  proceeding  by  the  ftri&  rules  of 
mode  and  figure. 

§  7.  Other  Helps  Jhould  he  fought. 
I  DOUBT  not,  neverthelefs,  but  there  are  ways  to  be 
found  to  aflift  our  reafon  in  this  moft  ufeful  part;  and 
this  the  judicious  Hooker  encourages  me  to  fay,  who 
in  his  EccL  Pol.  I.  i.  §  6.  fpeaks  thus:  If  there 
might  he  added  the  right  helps  of  true  art  and  learning^ 
(which  helps,  I  muft  plainly  confefs,  this  age  of  the 
•world,  carrying  the  name  of  a  learned  aget  doth  neither 
much  know,  nor  generally  regard),  there  would  un- 
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doubtedly  be  alniojl  as  much  difference  in  maturity  of 
judgment  between  men  therewith  inured>  and  that  which 
now  men  are,  as  between  men  that  are  now,  and  inno 
cents.  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  found  or  difcovered 
here  any  of  thofe  right  helps  of  art  this  great  man  of 
deep  thought  mentions  ;  but  this  is  plain,  that^/)///o- 
gifm,  and  the  logic  now  in  ufe,  which  were  as  well 
known  in  his  days,  can  be  none  of  thofe  he  means. 
It  is  fufficient  for  me,  if  by  adifcourfe,  perhaps  fome- 
thing  out  of  the  way,  I  am  fure  as  to  me  wholly  new 
and  unborrowed,  I  ihall  have  given  an  occafion  ta 
others  to  cad  about  for  new  difcoveiies,  and  to  feel- 
in  their  own  thoughts  for  thofe  right  helps  of  art, 
which  will  fcarce  be  found,  1  fear,  by  thofe  who  fer- 
vilely  confine  thesnfelves  to  the  rules  and  di&ates  of 
others  ;  for  beaten  tracks  lead  rhefe  fort  of  cattle  (as 
an  obferving  Roman  calls  them),  whofe  thoughts  reach 
only  to  imitation,  non  quo  eundum  eft,  fed  quo  itur. 
But  1  can  be  bold  to  fay,  that  this  age  is  adorned 
with  fome  men  of  that  llrength  of  judgment,  and 
largenefs  of  compreheniion,  that  if  they  would  employ 
their  thoughts  on  this  fubjeft,  could  open  new  and 
undifcovercd  ways  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge- 

§  8.  IV e  reafon  about  Particulars. 
HAVING  here  had  an  occafion  to  fpeak  of  fyllagiftn  in 
general,  and  the  ufe  of  it  in  reafoning,  and  the  im 
provement  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  fit,  before  I  leave 
this  fubject,  to  take  notice  of  one  manifeft  miilake  in 
the  rules  of fyllogifm,  Din.  that  no  fyllogiflical  reafon 
ing  can  be  right  and  conclusive,  but  what  has  at  leaft* 
one  general  propofition  in  it  :  As  if  we  could  not  rea 
fon  and  have  knowledge  about  particulars  ;  whereas  in 
truth,  the  matter  rightly  coniidered,  the  iaimediate 
object  of  all  our  reafoning  and  knowledge  is  nothing 
but  particulars.  Every  man's  reafoning  and  know 
ledge  is  only  about  the  ideas  exiftirig  in  his  own  mind, 
which  are  truly  every  one  of  them  particular  exiit- 
ences,  and  our  knowledge  and  reafoning  about  other 
things  is  only  as  they  correfpond  with  thofe  our  par 
ticular  ideas ;  ib  that  the  perception  of  the  agree* 
H6 
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merit  or  difagreement  of  our  particular  ideas,  is  the 
whole  and  utmoft  of  all  our  knoxvledge.  Univerfality 
is  but  accidental  to  it,  and  confifb  only  in  this,  that 
the  particular  ideas  about  which  it  is,  are  fuch  as 
more  than  one  particular  thing  can  correfpond  with 
and  be  reprefcnted  by  5  but  the  perception  of  the 
agreement  or  difagreement  of  any  two  ideas,  and  con- 
fequently  our  knowledge,  is  equally  clear  and  certain, 
•whether  either  or  "both,  or  neither  of  thofe  Ideas,  be 
capable  of  reprefenting  more  real  beings  than  one,  or 
no.  One  thing  more  I  crave  leave  to  offer  about  fyl- 
logifm  before  I  leave  it,  viz.  May  one  not  upon  juft 
ground  inquire  whether  the  form  fyilogifm  now  has, 
is  that  which  in.reafon  it  ought  to  have  ?  For  the  me- 
ilius  terminus  being  to  join  the  extremes,  /'.  e.  the  in 
termediate  ideas  by  its  intervention,  to  mow  the 
agreement  or  difagreement  of  the  two  in  queilion, 
would  not  the  polition  of  the  medius  terminus  be  more 
natural,  and  mow  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of 
the  extremes  clearer  and  better,  if  it  were  placed  in 
the  middle  between  them  ?  Which  might  be  eafily 
done  by  tranfpofing  the  propofuions,  and  making  the 
medius  terminus  the  predicate  of  the  firft,  and  the  f ab 
ject  of  the  fecond.  As  thus, 

Omnis  homo  ejl  animal, 
Omne  animal  fjl  viven*, 
Ergo  omnis  bo?no  eft  iiitue?is. 

Omne  corpus  eft  extenfum  et  foliclum, 
Nullum  extenfum  et  folidum  eft  pura  extenjto, 
ILrgQ  corpus  non  ejt  pura  extenjio. 

I  need  not  trouble  my  reader  with  inftances  in  fyllo~ 
gifms,  whofe  conclutions  are  particular  ;  the  fame 
reafon  holds  for  the  fame  form  in  them,  as  well  as  in 
the  general. 

§  9.      i.  Reafon  fails  us  for  want  of  Ideas. 
R£ASONj  though  it  penetrates  into  the  depths  of  the 
fea  and  earth,  elevates   our  thoughts  as  high  as  the 
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ftars,  and  leads  us  through  the  vaft  fpaces  and  large 
rooms  of  this  mighty  fabric,  yet  it  comes  far  ihort  of 
the  real  extent  of  even  corporeal  being  ;  and  there  are 
many  inflances  wherein  it  fails  us  ;  as, 

Firft,  It  perfectly  fails  us,  where  our  ideas  fail ;  it 
neither  does,  nor  can  extend  itfelf  farther  than  they 
do  ;  and  therefore,  wherever  we  have  no  ideas,  our 
reafoning  flops,  and  we  are  at  an  end  of  our  reckon 
ing  ;  and  if  at  any  time  we  reafon  about  words 
which  do  not  ftand  for  any  ideas,  it  is  only  about 
thofe  founds,  and  nothing  elfe. 

§  10.  2.  Becaufe  of  obfcure  and  imperfect  Ideas. 
SECONDLY,  Our  reafon  is  often  puzzled,  and  at  a  lofs, 
becaufe  cf  the  obfcurity,  covfufion,  or  impe  rfctlion  of  tie 
ideas  it  is  employed  ab^ut,  and  there  we  are  involved 
in  difficulties  and  contradictions.  Thus,  not  having 
any  perfect  idea  of  the  leaft  extenfion  of  matter,- nor 
of  infinity,  we  are  at  a  lofs  about  the  divisibility  of 
matter  ;  but  having  perfecl,  clear  and  diftincl  ideas  of 
number,  our  reafon  meets  with  none  of  thofe  inextri 
cable  difficulties  in  numbers,  nor  finds  itfelf  involved 
in  any  contradictions  about  them.  Thus,  we  having 
but  imperfecl  ideas  of  the  operations  of  our  minds, 
and  of  the  beginning  of  motion  or  thought,  how  the 
mind  produces  either  of  them  in  us,  and  much  irn- 
pcrfe£ler  yet,  of  the  operation  of  God,  run  into  great 
difficulties  about  the  free  created  agents,  which  reafon 
cannot  well  extricate  itfelf  out  of. 

§11.  3.  For.  want  oj  intermediate  Ideas. 
THIXDLr,  Our  reafon  is  often  at  a  ftand,  becaufe  it 
perceives  not  tbofe  ideas,  which  could f erne  tojf.ow  tie 
certain  or  probable  agreement  or  di/agreemtnt  of  ary 
two  ofher  ideas  ;  and  in  this  fome  mens  faculties  far 
outgo  others.  Till  algebra,  that  great  inftrument  and 
inftance  of  human  fagacity,  was  difcovered,  men  with 
amazement  looked  on  feveral  of  the  demonftrations 
of  ancient  mathematicians,  and  cculd  fcarce  forbear 
to  think  the  finding  feveral  of  chofe  proofs  to  be  fome*. 
thing  more  than  human. 
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§  12.  4.  Becaufe  of  wrong  Principles. 
FOURTHLT,  The  mind,  by  proceeding  upon  falfe  prin~ 
ciples,  is  often  engaged  in  abfurdities  and  difficulties, 
brought  into  ftraits  and  contradictions,  without  know 
ing  how  to  free  itfelf ;  and  in  that  cafe  it  is  in  vain  to 
implore  the  help  of  reafon,  unlefsit  be  to  difcover  tjie 
falsehood,  and  reject  the  influence  of  thofe  wrong  prin 
ciples.  Reafon  is  fo  far  from  clearing  the  difficulties 
which  the  building  upon  falfe  foundations  brings  a 
man  into,  that  if  he  will  purfue  it,  it  entangles  him 
the  more,  and  engages  him  deeper  in  perplexities. 

§  J3'  5*  Becaufe  of  doubtful  Terms. 
FIFTHLY,  As  obfcure  and  imperfect  ideas  often  in 
volve  our  reafon,  fo  upon  the  fame  ground,  do  dubi 
ous  words  and  uncertain  figns  often  in  difcourfes  and 
arguings,  when  not  warily  attended  to,  puzzle  tnens. 
reafon,  and  bring  them  to  a  nonplus^  But  thefe  two 
latter  are  our  fault,  and  not  the  fault  of  reafon  ;  but 
yet  the  confequences  of  them  are  neverthelefs  obvious, 
and  the  perplexities  or  errors  they  fill  mens  minds 
with  are  every  where  obfervable. 

§  1 4.    Our  Ijigkejl  Degree  of  Knowledge  is  intuitive, 

without  Reafoning. 

SOME  of  the  ideas  that  are  in  the  mind,  are  fo  there, 
that  they  can  be  by  themfelves  immediately  compared 
one  with  another  ;  and  in  thefe  the  mind  is  able  to 
perceive  that  they  agree  or  difagree  as  clearly  as 
that  it  has  them.  Thus  the  mind  perceives  that  an 
arch  of  a  circle  is  lefs  than  the  whole  circle,  as  clearly 
as  it  does  the  idea  of  a  circle;  and  this  therefore,  as 
has  been  faid,  I  call  intuitive  knowledge,  which  is 
certain  beyond  all  doubt,  and  needs  no  probation,  nor 
can  have  any,  this  being  the  higheft  of  all  human 
certainty.  In  this  confiits  the  evidence  of  all  thofe 
maxims,  which  nobody  has  any  doubt  about,  but  every 
man  (does  not,  as  is  faid,  only  affent  to,  but)  knows 
to  be  true,  as  foon  as  ever  they  are  propofed  to  his 
understanding.  In  the  difcovery  of  and  affect  to 
thefe  truths,  there  is  no  ufe  of  the  difcurfive  faculty,. 
no  need  of  reafoningy  but  they  are  ^known  by  a  fupe- 
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rior  and  higher  degree  of  evidence.  And  fuch,  if  I 
may  guefs  at  things  unknown,  I  am  apt  to  think  that 
angels  have  now,  and  the  fpirits  of  jufl  men  made 
perfect  {hall  have,  in  a  future  ftate,  of  thoufands  of 
things,  which  now  either  wholly  efcape  oar  appre- 
henfions,  or  which,  our  ihort-fighted  reafon  having 
got  fome  faint  glimpfe  of,  we  in  the  dark  grope 
after. 

§  15.  The  next  is  Demonjlration  by  Reafoning. 
BUT  though  we  have  here  and  there  a  little  of  this 
clear  light,  fome  fparks  of  bright  knowledge,  yet  the 
greateft  part  of  our  ideas  are  fuch,  that  we  cannot  dif- 
cern  their  agreement  or  difagreement  by  an  immediate 
comparing  them  ;  and  in  all  thefe  we  have  need  of 
rcafoning,  and  muft  by  difcourfe  and  inference  make 
our  difcoveries.  Now  of  thefe  there  are  two  forts, 
which  I  mail  take  the  liberty  to  mention  here  again. 

Firft,  Thofe  v/hofe  agreement  or  difagreement, 
though  it  cannot  be  feen  by  an  immediate  putting 
them  together,  yet  may  be  examined  by  the  interven 
tion  of  other  ideas  which  can  be  compared  with  them. 
In  this  cafe,  when  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of 
the  intermediate  idea  on  both  fides,  with  thofe  which 
we  would  compare,  is  plainly  difcerned,  there  it 
amounts  to  demonfti  ation,  whereby  knowledge  is  pro 
duced,  which  though  it  be  certain,  yet  it  is  not  fo 
eafy,  nor  altogether  fo  clear  as  intuitive  knowledge  ; 
becaufe  in  that  there  is  barely  one  fimple  intuition, 
•wherein  there  is  no  room  lor  any  the  leaft  miftake  or 
doubt  ;  the  truth  is  feen  all  perfectly  at  once.  In  de- 
monft  ration,  it  is  true,  there  is  intuition  too,  but  not 
altogether  at  once  ;  for  there  mufl  be  a  remembrance 
of  the  intuition  of  the  agreement  of  the  medium^  or  in 
termediate  idea,  with  that  we  compared  it  with  be 
fore,  when  we  compare  it  with  the  other;  and  where 
there  be  many  mediums,  there  the  danger  of  the  mif 
take  is  the  greater  ;  for  each  agreement  or  difagree 
ment  of  the  ideas  mufl  be  obferved  and  feen  in  each 
ilep  of  the  whole  train,  and  retained  in  the  memory 
juil  as  it  is,  and  the  mind  muft  be  fure  that  no  part  of 
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what  is  ncceflary  to  make  up  the  demon  Oration  is 
omitted  or  overlooked.  This  makes  forrie  derncnitra- 
tions  long  and  perplexed,  and  too  hard  for  thofe  who 
have  not  ftrength  of  parts  diflinclly  to  perceive,  and 
exactly  carry  fo  many  particulars  orderly  in  their 
heads  ;  and  even  thofe  who  are  able  to  rmfter  fuch 
intricate  fpeculations,  are  fain  fometimes  to  go  over 
them  again,  and  there  is  need  of  more  than  one  re 
view  before  they  can  arrive  at  certainty.  But  yet 
where  the  mind  clearly  retains  the  intuition  it  had  of 
the  agreement  of  any  idea  with  another,  and  that  with 
a  third,  and  that  with  a  fourth,  isV.  there  the  agree 
ment  of  the  firft  and  the  fourth  is  a  demon  ft  rat  ion,  and 
produces  certain  knowledge,  which  may  be  called  r«- 
tiomal-Juutw&dpe,  as  the  other  is  intuitive. 

§  1 6.      To  Jupply  tie  Narrowtiefs  of  this,  we   have 

nothing  but  judgment  upon  probable  reafonir.g. 
SECONDLT,  there  are  other  ideas  whofe  agreement  or 
difagreement  can  no  other  wife  be  judged  of  but  by 
the  intervention  of  others,  which  have  not  a  cer 
tain  agreement  with  the  extremes,  but  an  ufual  or 
likely  one  ;  and  in  thefe  it  is  that  the  judgment  is 
properly  exercifed,  which  is  the  acquidcing  of  the 
mind,  that  any  ideas  do  agree,  by  comparing  them 
with  fuch  probable  mediums.  This,  though  it  never 
amounts  to  knowledge,  no,  not  to  that  which  is  the 
loweft  degree  of  it,  yet  fometimes  the  intermediate 
ideas  tie  the  extremes  fo  firmly  together,  and  the  pro 
bability  is  fo  clear  and  llrong,  that  affent  as  neceifari- 
ly  follows  it,  as  knowledge  does  demonftration.  The 
great  excellency  and  ufe  of  the  judgment  is  to  obfevve 
right,  and  take  a  true  eftimate  of  the  force  and  weight 
of  each  probability,  and  then  cafting  them  up  all 
right  together,  choofe  that  fide  which  has  the  over 
balance. 

§17.      Intuition,  Demon/I  ration,    'Judgment. 
IN-IUITIVE  knowledge  is  the  perception  of  the  certain 
agreement  or  difagreement  of  two  ideas  immediately 
compared  together, 
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Rational  knowledge  is  the  perception  of  the  certain 
agreement  or  difagreement  of  any  two  ideas,  by  the 
intervention  of  one  or  more  other  ideas. 

Judgment  is  the  thinking  or  taking  two  ideas  to 
agree  or  difagree,  by  the  intervention  of  one  or  more 
ideas,  whole  certain  agreement  or  difagreement  with 
them  it  does  not  perceive,  but  haih  obferved  to  be 
frequent  and  ufual. 

§  1 8.      Confequences  of  Words,  and  Conferences  of 

^Ideas. 

THOUGH  the  deducing  one  propofition  from  another, 
or  making  inferences  in  words,  be  a  great  part  of  rea- 
fon,  and  that  which  it  is  ufually  employed  about,  yet 
the  principal  aft  of  ratiocinaiion  is  the  finding  the 
agreement  or  difagreement  of  two  ideas  one  with  ano 
ther,  by  the  intervention  of  a  third  ;  as  a  mr.n  by 
a  yard  finds  two  houfes  to  be  of  the  .fame  length, 
which  could  not  be  brought  together  to  meafure  their 
equality  by  juxtu-pofitioti.  Words  have  their  confe- 
quences,  as  the  figns  of  fuch  ideas  ;  and  things  agre^ 
or  difagree,  as  really  they  are;  but  .we  obfcrve  it 
only  by  our  ideas. 

§  19.     Four  Sorts  of  Arguments. 

BEFORE  we  quit  this  fubjecl:,  it  may  be  worth  our 
while  a  little  to  reflect  on  four  forts  of  arguments, 
that  men  in  their  reafonings  with  others  do  ordina 
rily  make  ufe  of  to  prevail  on  their  aflent,  or  at 
leaft  fo  to  awe  them  as  to  Clence  their  oppoiition. 
i.  Ad  Verecundiam. 

Firflf  The  firfl  is,  to  allege  the  opinions  of  men, 
xvhofe  parts,  learning,  eminency,  power,  or  fome 
other  caufe,  has  gained  a  name,  and  fettled  their  repu 
tation  in  the  common  efteem  with  fome  kind  of  au 
thority.  When  men  are  eftabliihecl  in  any  kind  of 
dignity,  it  is  thought  a  breach  of  modefty  for  others 
to  derogate  any  way  from  itk  and  queition  the  autho 
rity  of  men  who  are  in  pofleffion  of  it.  This  is  apt 
to  be  cenfured,  as  carrying  with  it  too  much  of  pride, 
when  3  man  does  not  readily  yield  to  the  determina 
tion  of  approved  authors,  which  is  wont  to  be  re- 
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ceived  with  refpedt  and  fubmiffion  by  others;  and  it  is 
looked  upon  as  infoh  nee  for  a  man  to  fet  up  and  ad 
here  to  his  own  opinion  againft  the  current  flream 
of  antiquity,  or  to  put  it  in  the  balance  againft  that 
of  fome  learned  do&or,  or  otherwife  approved  writer. 
Whoever  backs  his  tenets  with  fuch  authorities,  thinks 
he  ought  thereby  to  carry  the  caufe,  and  is  ready  to 
llyle  it  impudence  in  any  one  who  iliall  Hand  out  a- 
gainftthem.  This  I  think  may  be  called  urgumentum 
ad  verecundiam. 

§  20.     2.  Ad  Ignorantiam. 

SECONDLY  Another  way  that  men  ordinarily  ufe  to 
drive  others,  and  force  them  to  fubmit  their  judg 
ments,  and  receive  the  opinion  in  debate,  is  to  require 
the  adverfary  to  admit  what  they  allege  as  a  proof,  or 
to  affign  a  better.  And  this  I  call  argumentum  ad  ig- 
nora/itiarn* 

§21.     3.  Ad  Hominem, 

^HfKDLT,  A  third  way  is  to  prefs  a  man  with  confe- 
quences  drawn  from  his  own  principles  or  conceilions. 
This  is  already  known  under  the  name  of  argumen 
tum  ad  hominem. 

§  22.     4.  Ad  Judicium. 

FOURTKLT,  The  fourth  is  the  uiing  of  proofs  drawn 
from  any  of  the  foundations  of  knowledge  or  probabi 
lity.  This  I  call  argumentum  ad  judicium.  This 
alone  of  all  the  four  brings  true  infi  ruction  with  it, 
and  advances  us  in  our  way  to  knowledge.  For,  i.  It 
argues  not  another  man's  opinion  to  be  right,  becaufe 
I  out  of  refpect,  or  any  other  CDnfideration  but  that 
of  conviction,  will  not  contradict  him.  2.  It  proves 
not  another  man  to  be  in  the  right  way,  nor  that  t 
ought  to  take  the  fame  with  him,  becaufe  I  know  not 
a  better.  3.  Nor  does  it  follow  that  another  man  is 
in  the  right  way,  becaufe  he  has  mown  me  that  I  am 
in  the  wrong.  I  may  be  modeft,  and  therefore  not 
oppofe  another  man's  perfuafion  ;  I  rmy  be  ignorant, 
and  not  be  able  to  produce  a  better  ;  1  may  be  in  an 
error,  and  another  may  mow  me  that  I  am  fo  ;  this 
may  difpofe  me,  perhaps,  for  the  reception  of  truth, 
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but  helps  me  not  to  ic  ;  that  muft  come  from  proofs 
and  arguments,  and  light  arifing  from  the  nature  of 
things  themfelves,  and  not  from  my  fhamefacednefs, 
ignorance,  or  error. 

§  23.  Above ,  contrary}  and  according  to  Reafon. 
BY  what  has  been  before  faid  of  reafon  we  may  be 
able  to  make  foine  guefs  at  the  diftindtion  of  things, 
into  thofe  that  are  according  to,  above,  and  contrary 
to  reafon.  i.  /Jccording  to  reaf/n  are  fuch  propofi- 
t'ions  who.fe  truth  we  can  difcover  by  examining  and 
tracing  thofe  ideas  we  have  from  fen 'fation  and  reflec 
tion,  and  by  natural  deduction  find  to  be  true  or  pro 
bable.  2.  dbove  reafon  are  fuch  propofitions  whofe 
truth  or  prcbability  we  cannot  by  reafon  derive  from 
thofe  principles.  3.  Contrary  to  reajon  are  Inch  pro 
pofitions  as  are  inconfiilent  with,  or  irreconcileable  to 
our  clear  and  diftincT;  ideas.  Thus  the  exigence  of 
one  God  is  according  to  reafon  ;  the  exiftence  of  more 
than  one  God  contrary  to  reafon  ;  the  refurre&ion  of 
the  dead  above  reafon.  Farther,  as  above  reafon  may 
be  taken  in  a  double  fenfe,  viz.  either  as  fignifying 
above  probability,  or  above  certainty  ;  fo  in  that  large 
fenfe  alfo,  contrary  to  renfon,  is,  I  fuppofe,  fometimes 
taken. 

§  24.  Reafon  and  Faith  not  oppofite. 
THERE  is  another  ufe  of  the  word  reafon  wherein  it 
is  oppofed  to  faith  ;  which  though  it  be  in  itfelf  a  very 
improper  way  of  fpeaking,  yet  common-  ufe  has  fo  au- 
thorifed  it,  that  it  would  be  folly  either  to  oppofe  or 
hope  to  remedy  it ;  only  I  think  it  may  not  be  amifs 
to  take  notice,  that  however  faith  be  oppofed  to  rea 
fon,  faith  is  nothing  but  a  firm  afTent  of  the  mind  ; 
which  if  it  be  regulated,  as  is  our  duty,  cannot  be  af 
forded  to  any  thing  but  upon  good  reafon,  and  fo  can 
not  be  oppofite  to  it.  He  that  believes,  without  hav 
ing  any  reafon  for  believing,  may  be  in  love  with  his 
own  fancies,  but  neither  feeks  truth  as  he  ought,  nor 
pays  the  obedience  due  to  his  Maker,  who  would  have 
him  ufe  thofe  difcernmg  faculties  he  has  given  him 
to  keep  him  out  of  miitake  and  error.  He  that  does 
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not  this  to  the  bell  of  his  power,  however  he  fome- 
times  lights  on  truth,  is  in  the  right  but  by  chance, 
and  I  know  not  whether  the  luckinefs  of  the  accident 
will  excufe  the  irregularity  of  his  proceeding.  This 
at  leaft  is  certairv  that  he  mu(l  be  accountable  for 
whatever  miftakes  he  runs  into  ;  whereas  he  that 
makes  ufe  of  the  light  and  faculties  God  has  given 
him,  and  feeks  {incerely  to  diicover  truth  by  thofe 
helps  asd  abilities  he  has,  may  have  this  fatisfaftion 
in  doing  his  duty  as  a  rational  creature,  that  though 
he  mould  mifs  truth,  he  will  not  mifs  the  reward  of 
it  ;  for  he  governs  his  alfent  right,  and  places  it  as 
he  mould,  who  in  any  cafe  or  matter  whatfoever  be 
lieves  or  dilbelieves  according  as  reafon  directs  him  ; 
he  that  does  otherwife  tranfgreffes  againil  his  own 
light,  and  mifufes  thofe  faculties  which  were  given 
him  to  no  .other  end  but  to  fearch  and  follow  the 
clearer  evidence  and  greater  probability.  But  lince 
reafoa  and  faith  are  by  fome  men  oppofed,  we  will  fo 
conlider  them  in  the  following  chapter. 

CHAP.  XVIII. 

OF  FAITH  AND  REASON,  AND  THEIR  DISTINCT  PRO 
VINCES. 

§  I.      NeceJJary  to  know  their  boundaries. 

IT  has  been  above  fhown,  I.  That  we  are  of  necef- 
fity   ignorant,  and   want  knowledge  of   all   forts 
where  we  want  ideas,      2.  That  we  are  ignorant,  and 
•want    rational    knowledge    where    we    want    proofs* 

3.  That  we  want  general  knowledge  and  certainty  as 
far  as  we  want  clear  and  determined  fpecific    ideas. 

4.  That  we  want   probability  to   direct  our  affcnt  in 
matters  where  we  have  neither  knowledge  of  our  own, 
nor  teftimony  of  other   men,    to  bottom  our   reafon 
upon. 

From  thefe  things  thus  premifed,  I  think  we  may 
come  lo  lay  down  the  meafures  and  boundaries  between 
faith  and  reafon,  the  want  whereof  may  poffibly  have 
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been  the  caufe,  if  not  of  great  diforders,  yet  at  leaft 
of  great  difputes,  and  perhaps  miftak.es  in  the  world. 
For  till  it  be  refolved  how  far  we  are  to  be  guided  by 
reafon,  and  how  far  by  faith,  we  fliall  in  vain  difpute, 
and  endeavour  to  convince  one  another  in  matters  of 
religion. 

§  2.  Faith  and  Reafon  what,  as  contradiftinguifljed. 
I  FIND  every  feel,  as  far  as  reafon  will  help  them, 
make  ufe  of  it  gladly  ;  and  where  it  fails  them,  they 
cry  out,  It  is  matter  of  faith,  and  above  reafon.  And 
I  do  not  fee  how  they  can  argue  with  any  one,  or  ever 
convince  a  gainfayer,  who  makes  ufe  of  the  fame  plea, 
•without  fetting  down  ftricT:  boundaries  betweeny«zV/& 
and  reafon,  which  ought  to  be  the  fir  ft  point  efta- 
bliflied  in  all  queftions  where  faith  has  any  thing  to 
do. 

Reafon  therefore  here,  as  contradiftinguifhed  to 
faith,  1  take  to  be  the  difcovery  of  the  certainty  or 
probability  of  fuch  propoiitions  or  truths  which  the 
mind  arrives  at  by  deduction  made  from  fuch  ideas, 
which  it  has  got  by  the  ufe  of  its  natural  faculties, 
vi-z.  by  fenfation  or  reflection. 

Faith,  on  the  other  fide,  is  the  affent  to  any  propo- 
fition,  not  thus  made  out  by  the  deductions  of  reafon, 
but  upon  the  credit  of  the  propofer,  as  coming  from 
God,  in  fome  extraordinary  way  of  communication. 
This  way  of  difcovering  truths  to  men  we  call  Reve 
lation. 

§  3.     No  new  Jimple  Idea  can  be  conveyed  by  tradi 
tional  Revelation. 

FlRST,  then  1  fay,  That  no  man  infpired  by  God  can  by 
any  revelation  communicate  to  others  any  new  Jimple  ideas, 
which  they  had  not  before  from  fenfation  or  reflection  ; 
for  whatfoever  impreffions  he  himfelf  may  have  from 
the  immediate  hand  of  God,  this  revelation,  if  it  be 
of  new  fimple  ideas,  cannot  be  conveyed  to  another 
either  by  words  or  any  other  figns  ;  becaufe  words 
by  their  immediate  operation  on  us  caufe  no  other 
ideas  but  of  their  natural  founds  ;  and  it  is  by  the 
.cuftom  of  ufing  them  for  figns  that  they  excite  and 
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revive  in  our  minds  latent  ideas^  but  yet  only  fuch 
ideas  as  were  there  before  ;  for  words  ieen  or  heard 
recal  to  our  thoughts  thofe  ideas  only,  which  to  us 
they  have  been  wont  to  be  iigns  of,  but  cannot  intro 
duce  any  perfectly  new,  and  formerly  unknown  fimple 
ideas.  The  fame  holds  in  ail  other  figns  which  can 
not  (ignify  to  us  things,  of  which  we  have  before  ne 
ver  had  any  idea  at  all. 

Thus,  whatever  things  were  difcovered  to  St.  Paul 
when  he  was  wrapped  up  into  the  third  heaven,  what 
ever  new  ideas  his  mind  there  received,  all  the  de- 
feription  he  can  make  to  others  of  that  place  is  only 
this,  that  there  are  fuch  things  as  eye  hath  not  fee  nt 
nor  ear  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  into  tie  heart  of  man 
to  conceive.  And  fuppcfmg  God  ihould  difcover  to 
any  one,  fupernaturally,  a  fpecies  of  creatures  inha 
biting,  for  example,  Jupiter  or  Saturn,  (for  that  it 
is  pofTible  there  may  be  fuch,  nobody  can  deny)  which 
had  fix  fenfes,  and  imprint  on  his  mind  the  ideas  con 
veyed  to  theirs  by  that  lixth  fenfe,  he  could  no  more 
by  words  produce  in  the  minds  of  other  men  thofe 
ideas,  imprinted  by  that  fixth  fenfe,  than  one  of  us 
could  convey  the  idea  of  any  colour  by  the  founds  of 
words  into  a  man,  who  having  the  other  four  fenfes 
perfect,  had  always  totally  wanted  the  fifth  of  feeing. 
For  our  fimple  ideas  then,  which  are  the  foundation 
and  fole  matter  of  all  our  not:ons  and  knowledge,  we 
mud  depend  wholly  on  our  reafon,  I  mean  our  na 
tural  faculties,  and  can  by  no  means  receive  them,  or 
sny  of  them,  from  traditional  revelation  ;  1  fay,  tra 
ditional  revelation^  in  ditlinclion  to  otiginal  revelation* 
By  the  one,  I  mean  that  fir  ft  impreiiion  which  is 
made  immediately  by  Cjod  on  the  mind  of  any  man, 
to  which  we  cannot  fet  any  bounds;  and  by  the  other, 
thofe  impreffions  delivered  over  to  others  in  words, 
and  the  ordinary  ways  of  conveying  our  conceptions 
one  to  another. 
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§  4.      Traditional  Revelation    may    male    us    know 

Proportions  knoivable  alfo  by  Reafon,  but  not  ivith 

the  fame  Certainty  that  Reafon  doth. 
Sl-COKDLr,  I  fay,  that  the  fame  truths  may  be  difcover- 
td,  and  conveyed  down  from  revelation,  witch  are  dif- 
coverable  to  ur  by  reafon,  and  by  thofe  ideas  we  na 
turally  may  have.  So  God  might  by  revelation  dif- 
cover  the  truth  of  any  proportion  in  Euclid,  as  well 
as  men  by  the  natural  ufe  of  their  faculties  come  to 
make  the  difcovery  themfelves.  In  all  things  of  this 
kind,  there  is  little  need  or  ufe  of  reve/aftort,  God 
having  fnrnifhed  us  with  natural  and  furer  means  to 
arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  them  ;  for<whatfoever 
truth  we  come  to  the  clear  difcovery  of,  from  the 
knowledge  and  contemplation  of  our  own  ideas,  will 
always  be  certainer  to  us  than  thofe  which  are  con 
veyed  to  us  by  traditional  revelation  ;  for  the  know 
ledge  we  have  that  this  revelation  came  at  firil  from 
God,  can  never  be  fo  fure  as  the  knowledge  we  have 
from  the  clear  and  diftincl:  perception  of  the  agree 
ment  or  difagreement  of  our  own  ideas;  v.  g.  if  it 
were  revealed  fome  ages  fince  that  the  three  angles 
of  a  triangle  were  equal  to  two  right  ones,  I  might 
aflent  to  the  truth  of  that  propofition,  upon  the  credit 
of  the  tradition  that  it  was  revealed  ;  but  that  would 
never  amount  to  fo  great  a  certainty  as  the  knoivledge 
of  it,  upon  the  comparing  and  meafuring  my  own 
ideas  of  two  right  angles,  and  the  three  angles 
of  a  triangle.  The  like  holds  in  matter  of  fact, 
knowable  by  our  fenfes  ;  v.  g.  the  hiftory  of  the  de 
luge  is  conveyed  to  us  by  writings,  which  had  their 
original  from  revelation  ;  and  yet  nobody,  I  think, 
will  fay  he  has  as  certain  and  clear  a  knowledge  of 
the  flood  as  Noah  that  faw  it,  or  that  he  himfelf  would 
have  had,  had  he  then  been  alive  and  feen  it  ;  for 
he  has  no  greater  an  ailurance  than  that  of  his  fenfes, 
that  it  is  writ  in  the  book  fuppofed  writ  by  Mofes 
infpired  ;  but  he  has  not  fo  great  an  aflurance  that 
Mofes  writ  that  book,  as  if  he  had  feen  Mofes  write 
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it  ;  f  j  that  the  aflurance  of  its    being  a  revelation  is 
lefs  (till  than  the  aflurance  of  his  fenfes. 

§  5.     Revelation  cannot  be  admitted  againft  tie  clear 

Evidence  of  Reafon. 

Itf  proportions  then,  whofe  certainty  is  built  upon  the 
clear  perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of 
our  ideas*  attained  either  by  immediate  intuition,  as 
in  felf-evident  proportions,  or  by  evident  deductions 
of  reafon  in  demonftrations,  we  need  not  the  afliftance 
of  revelation,  as  neceflary  to  gain  our  aflent,  and  in 
troduce  them  into  our  minds  ;  becaufe  the  natural 
ways  of  knowledge  could  fettle  them  there,  or  had 
done  it  already,  which  is  the  greatefl  aflurance  we 
can  poffibly  have  of  any  thing,  unlefs  where  God  im 
mediately  reveals  it  to  us  ;  and  there  too  our  aflur 
ance  can  be  no  greater  than  our  knowledge  is,  that 
it  is  a  reveLition  from  God.  But  yet  nothing,  I  think, 
can  under  that  title  (hake  or  overrule  plain  know 
ledge,  or  rationally  prevail  with  any  man  to  admit 
it  for  true,  in  a  direct  contradiction  to  the  clear  evir 
dence  of  his  own  underftanding  ;  for  fince  no  evi 
dence  of  our  faculties,  by  which  we  receive  fuch  reve 
lations,  can  exceed,  if  equal,  the  certainty  of  our  in 
tuitive  knowledge,  we  can  never  receive  for  a  truth 
any  thing  that  is  directly  contrary  to  our  clear  and 
diftinc~l  knowledge  ;  v.  g.  the  ideas  of  one  body  and 
one  place  do  fo  clearly  agree,  and  the  mind  has  fo 
evident  a  perception  of  their  agreement,  that  we  can 
never  aflent  to  a  proportion  that  affirms  the  fame 
body  to  be  in  two  diflant  places  at  once,  however  it 
fhould  pretend  to  the  authority  of  a  divine  revelation  ; 
fince  the  evidence,  ^Vy?,  that  we  deceive  not  ourlelves 
in  afcribing  it  to  God  ;  fecondly,  that  we  underftand 
it  right,  can  never  be  fo  great  as  the  evidence  of  our 
own  intuitive  knowledge,  whereby  we  difcern  it  im- 
poflible  for  the  fame  body  to  be  in  two  places  at  once. 
And  therefore  no  proportion  can  be  received  for  di 
vine  revelation,  or  obtain  the  alient  due  to  all  fuch,  if 
it  be  contradictory  to  our  char  intuitive  knowledge  ; 
bccauie  this  would  be  to  fubvert  the  principles  and 
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foundations    of   all    knowledge,    evidence    and    afient 
whatfoever  ;  and  there  would  be  left  no  difference  be 
tween  truth  and  falfehood,  no  meafures  of  credible  and 
incredible  in  the  world,  if  doubtful   propofitions   (hall 
take  place  before  felf-evident,  and  what   we  certainly 
know,  give  way  to  what  we  may  poffibly  be  miftaken  in. 
In  propofitions,  therefore,  contrary  to  the  clear  perception 
of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  of  our  ideas,  it 
will  be  in  vain  to  urge  them  as  matters  si  faith  ;  they 
cannot  move  our  afient  under  that  or  any  other  title 
whatfoever  j  for  faith  can  never  convince  us  of  any  thing 
that  contradicts  our   knowledge  ;  becaufe  though  faith 
be  founded  on  the  teftimony  of  GOD  (who  cannot  lie) 
revealing  any  propofition  to  us,  yet  we  cannot  have  an 
affurance  of  the  truth  of  its  being  a  divine  revelation, 
greater   than  our  own    knowledge,    fmce  the    whole 
Strength  of  the  certainty  depends  upon  our  knowledge 
that  GOD  revealed  it,  which  in  this  cafe,  where  the  pro 
pofition  fuppofed  revealed  contradi&s  our  knowledge  or 
reafon,  will  always  have  this  objection  hanging  to  it,  viz. 
that  we  cannot  tell  how  to  conceive  that  to  come  from 
GOD,  the  bountiful  Author  of  our  being,  which  if  re 
ceived  for  true,  mud  overturn  all  the  principles  and 
foundations  of  knowledge  he  has  given  us,  render  all 
our  faculties  ufelefs,  wholly  deftroy  the  moft  excellent 
part  of  his  workmanmip,  our  understandings,  and   put 
a  man  in  a  condition,  wherein  he   will  have  lefs  light, 
lefs  conduct  than  the  bead  that  perimeth  :  For  if  the 
mind  of  man  can  never  have  a  clearer  (and  perhaps  not 
fo  clear)  evidence  of  any  thing  to  be  a  divine  revelation, 
as  it  has  of  the  principles  of  its  own  reaibn,  it  can  never 
have  a  ground  to  quit  the  clear  evidence  of  its  reafon,  to 
give   place  to  a  propofition  whofe  revelation   has  not  a 
greater  evidence  than  thofe  principles  have. 

§  6.  Traditional  Revelation  much  lefs. 
THUS  far  a  man  has  ufe  of  reafon,  and  ought  to  hearken 
to  it,  even  in  immediate  and  original  revelation,  where  it 
is  fuppofed  to  be  made  to  himfelf  •,  but  to  all  thofe  who 
pretend  not  to  immediate  revelation^  but  are  required  to 
pay  obedience,  and  to  receive  the  truths  revealed  to 
VOL.  III.  I 
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others,  which  by  the  tradition  of  writings,  or  word  of 
rnouth,  are  conveyed  down  to  them,  reafon  has  a  great 
deal  more  to  do,  and  is  that  only  which  can  induce  us  to 
receive  them  ;  for  matter  of  faith  being  only  divine  re 
velation,  and  nothing  elfe,  faith,  as  we  ufe  the  word, 
(called  commonly  divine  faith]  has  to  do  with  no  propo- 
fitions,  but  thofe  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  divinely  re 
vealed  :  So  that  I  do  not  fee  how  thofe  who  make  re 
velation  alone  the  fole  object  oi  faith,  can  fay  that  it  is  a 
matter  of ' faith ^  and  not  of  reafon^  to  believe  that  fuch  or 
fuch  a  propofition,  to  be  found  in  fuch  or  fuch  a  book, 
Is  of  divine  inspiration,  unlefs  it  be  revealed,  that  that 
propofition,  or  all  in  that  book,  was  communicated  by 
divine  infpiration.  With  fuch  a  revelation ,  the  believing 
or  not  believing  that  propofition  or  book  to  be  of  divine 
authority,  can  never  be  matter  ^ faith)  but  matter  of  rca- 
font  and  fuch  as  I  muft  come  to  an  affent  to  only  by  the 
ufe  of  my  reafon,  which  can  never  require  or  enable  me 
to  believe  that  which  is  contrary  to  itfelf;  it  being  im- 
poffible  for  reafon  ever  to  procure  any  afient  to  that 
which  to  itfelf  appears  unreafonable. 

In  all  tilings,  therefore,  where  we  have  clear  evidence 
from  our  ideas  >  and  thofe  principles  of  knowledge  I  have 
above-mentioned,  reafon  is  the  proper  judge;  and  reve 
lation,  though  it  may,  in  confenting  with  it,  confirm  its 
di&ates,  yet  cannot  in  fuch  cafes  invalidate  its  decrees  : 
Nor  can  ive  be  obliged)  ivhere  tue  have  the  clear  and  evi 
dent  fcntcnce  t>f  reafon)  to  quit  it  for  the  contrary  opinion  y 
-under  a  pretence  that  it  is  matter  of  faith)  which  can  have 
no  authority  againft  the  plain  and  clear  dictates  of  rea 
fon. 

§  y.      things  above  Reafon. 

EUT,  thirdly)  there  being  many  things,  wherein  we  have 
very  imperfect  notions,  or  none  at  all,  and  other  things, 
of  whofe  pail:,  prefent,  or  future  exiftence,  by  the  na 
tural  ufe  of  our  faculties  we  can  have  no  knowledge  at 
all  •,  thefe,  as  being  beyond  the  difcovery  of  our  natu 
ral  faculties,  and  above  reafon  t  are,  when  revealed,  the 
.proper  matter  of  faith.  Thus,  that  part  of  the  angels  re 
belled  againft  GOD,  and  thereby  loft  their  firft  happy 
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flate,  and  that  the  dead  (hall  rife  and  live  again  ;  thcfe, 
and  the  like,  being  beyond  the  difcovery  of  reafon,  are 
purely  matters  01  faith,  with  which  reafon  has  directly 
nothing  to  do. 

§  8.      Or  not  contrary  to  Reafon ,  if  revealed,  are  mat  lev 

of  Faith. 

BUT  fmce  GOD  in  giving  us  the  light  of  reafm  has  not 
thereby  tied  up  his  own  hands  from  affording  us,  when 
he  thinks  fit,  the  light  of  revelation  in  any  of  thofe  mat 
ters  wherein  our  natural  faculties  are  able  to  give  a  pro 
bable  determination,  revelation^  where  GOD  has  been 
pleafed  to  give  it,  muft  carry  it  againjt  the  probable  con 
jectures  of  reafon  ;  becaufe  the  mind  not  being  certain  of 
the  truth  of  that  it  does  not  evidently  know,  but  only 
yielding  to  the  probability  that  appears  in  it,  is  bound  to 
give  up  its  afifent  to  fuch  a  teftimony,  which  it  is  fatif- 
fied  comes  from  one  who  cannot  err,  and  will  not  de 
ceive  ;  but  yet  it  ftill  belongs  to  reafon  to  judge  of  the 
truth  of  its  being  a  revelation,  and  of  the  fignification  of 
the  words  wherein  it  is  delivered.  Indeed,  if  any  thing 
fhall  be  thought  revelation  which  is  contrary  to  the  plain 
principles  of  reafon,  and  the  evident  knowledge  the  mind 
has  of  its  own  clear  and  diftinct  ideas,  there  reafon  muft 
be  hearkened  to,  as  to  a  matter  within  its  province ;  fmce 
a  man  can  never  have  fo  certain  a  knowledge,  that  a 
propofition  which  contradicts  the  clear  principles  and 
evidence  of  his  own  knowledge  was  divinely  revealed,  or 
that  he  understands  the  words  rightly  wherein  it  is  deli 
vered,  as  he  has  that  the  contrary  is  true  ;  and  fo  is 
bound  to  confider  and  judge  of  it  as  a  matter  of  reafon^ 
and  not  fwallow  it,  without  examination,  as  a  matter 
of  faith. 

§  p.     Revclction  in  Matters  where  Reafon  cannot  judgf, 

or  but  probably ,  ought  to  be  hearkened  to. 
FIRST,  Whatever  proportion  is   revealed,    of   whofe 
truth  our   mind,  by  its  natural  faculties  and  notions, 
cannot  judge,  that  is  purely  matter  of  faith,   and  above 
reafon. 

Secondly,  AU  propofitions,  whereof  the  mind,  by  the 
ufe  of  its  natural  faculties,  can  come  to  determine  and 
12 
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judge  from  naturally  acquired  ideas,  are  matter  of  reafon  ,- 
with  this  difference  ilill,  that  in  thofe  concerning  which 
it  has  but  an  uncertain  evidence,  aiid  fo  is  perfuaded  of 
their  truth  only  upon  probable  grounds,  which  ftill  ad 
mit  a  poffibility  of  the  contrary  to  be  true,  without  do 
ing  violence  to  the  certain  evidence  of  its  own  know 
ledge,  and  overturning  the  principles  of  all  reafon  ;  in 
fuch  probable  proportions,  I  fay,  an  evident  revelation 
ought  to  determine  our  affent  even  againfl  probability. 
For  where  the  principles  of  reafon  have  not  evidenced  a 
propofition  to  be  certainly  true  or  falfe,  there  clear  reve- 
latiori,  as  another  principle  of  truth,  and  ground  of  af- 
ient,  may  determine  •,  and  fo  it  may  be  matter  of  faith, 
ur«d  be  alfo  above  reafon  ;  bccaufe  reafotij  in  that  parti 
cular  matter,  being  able  to  reach  no  higher  than  proba 
bility,  faith  gave  the  determination,  where  reafon  came 
fhort,  and  revelation  difcovered  on  which  fide  the  truth 
lay. 

§  10.     /;/   Matters   where  Reafon   can  afford  certain 

Knowledge,  that  is  to  be  hearkened  to. 
THUS  far  the  dominion  of  faith  reaches,  and  that  with 
out  any  violence  or  hinderance  to  reafon,  which  is   not 
injured  or  difturbed,  but  aflifted  and  improved  by  new 
difcoveries  «6f  truth  coming  from  the   Eternal  Fountain 
of  all  knowledge.    Whatever  GOD  hath  revealed  is  cer 
tainly  true,  no  doubt  can  be  made  of  it.     This  is  the 
proper  object  Q^  faith  :  But  whether  it  be  a  divine  reve- 
larion  or  no,  reafon  muft  judge  ;  which  can  never   per 
mit  the  mind  to  reject  a  greater  evidence,  to  embrace 
what  is  lefs  evident,  nor  allow  it  to  entertain  probability 
in  oppofition  to  knowledge  and  certainty.    There  can  be 
no  evidence,  that  any  traditional  revelation  is  of  divine 
original,  in  the  words  we  receive  it,  and  in  the  fenfewe 
underftand  it,  fo  clear  and  fo  certain,  as  that  of  the  prin 
ciples  of  reafon  ;  and  therefore,  nothing  that  is  contrary 
to,  and  inconjifttnt  'with  the  clear  and  f elf •  evident  dictates  of 
reafoti)  has  a  right  to  be  urged  or  tijjented  to  as  a  matter  of 
faith,   •wherein  reafon  has  nothing  to   do.     Whatfoever   is 
divine  revelation .  ought  to   over- rule   all  our   opinions, 
prejudices,  and  interefts,  and  hath  aright  to  be  received 
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with  full  aflent.  Such  a  fubmiflion  as  this,  of  our  rea- 
fen  to  faith,  takes  not  away  the  land-marks  of  know 
ledge  ;  this  (hakes  not  the  foundations  of  reafon,  but 
leaves  us  that  ufe  of  our  faculties,  for  which  they  were 
given  us. 

§11.  If  the  boundaries  be  not  fet  between  Faith  and 
Reafon,  no  Entbufiafm  or  Extravagancy  in  Religion 
can  be  contradicted. 

IF  the  provinces  of  faith  and  reafon  are  not  kept  diflincJ  by 
thefe  boundaries,  there  will,  in  matter  of  religion,  be  no 
room  for  reafon  at  all,  and  thofe  extravagant  opinions 
and  ceremonies  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  feveral  reli 
gions  of  the  world  will  not  deferve  to  be  blamed  •,  for 
to  this  crying  up  ol  faith,  in  oppofition  to  reafon,  we 
may,  I  think,  in  good  meafure  afcribe  thofe  abfurdities 
that  fill  almoft  all  the  religions  which  poflefs  and  divide 
mankind.  For  men  having  been  principled  with  an  opi 
nion,  that  they  muft  not  confult  reafon  in  the  things  of 
religion,  however  apparently  contradidory  to  common 
fenfe,  and  the  very  principles  of  all  their  knowledge, 
have  let  loofe  their  fancies  and  natural  fuperftition,  and 
have  been  by  them  led  into  fo  ftrange  opinions  and  ex 
travagant  praftices  in  religion,  that  a  considerate  man 
cannot  but  (land  amazed  at  their  follies,  and  judge  them 
fo  far  from  being  acceptable  to  the  great  and  wife  GOD, 
that  he  cannot  avoid  thinking  them  ridiculous  and  of- 
fenfive  to  a  fober  good  man  ;  fo  that  in  efFed  religion, 
which  fhould  mod  diftinguifli  us  from  beads,  and  ought 
mod  peculiarly  to  elevate  us,  as  rational  creatures,  above 
brutes,  is  that  wherein  men  often  appear  mod  irrational, 
and  more  fenfelefs  than  beads  themfelves.  Credo,  quia 
impoj/ibile  eft  ;  1  believe,  becaufe  it  is  impojjible,  might  in 
a  good  man  pafs  for  a  fally  of  zeal,  but  would  prove  a 
very  ill  rule  for  men  to  choofe  their  opinions  or  religion 
by. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

OF  ENTHUSIASM. 

§  I .     Love  of  'Truth  necejfary. 

HE  that  would  ferioufly  fet  upon  the  fearch  of  truth, 
ought  in  the  firft  place  to  prepare  his  mind  with 
a  love  of  it ;  for  he  that  loves  it  not,  will  not  take  much 
pains  to  get  it,  nor  be  much  concerned  when  he  fnhTes 
it.  There  is  nohody  in  the  commonwealth  of  learning, 
who  does  not  profefs  himfelf  a  lover  of  truth  ;  and  there 
is  not  a  rational  creature  that  would  not  take  it  amifs  to 
be  thought  otherwife  of;  and  yet  for  all  this,  one  may 
truly  fay,  there  are  very  few  lovers  of  truth  for  truth- fake, 
even  amongft  thofe  who  perfuade  themfelves  that  they 
are  fo.  How  a  man  may  know  whether  he  be  fo  in  ear- 
neft,  is  worth  inquiry  ;  and  I  think  there  is  this  one  un 
erring  mark  of  it,  viz.  the  not  entertaining  any  propo- 
fition  with  greater  aflurance,  than  the  proofs  it  is  built 
upon  will  warrant.  Whoever  goes  beyond  this  meafure 
of  affent,  it  is  plain  receives  not  truth  in  the  love  of  it, 
loves  not  trpth  for  truth-fake,  but  for  fome  other  by- 
end  ;  for  the  evidence  that  any  proportion  is  true  (ex 
cept  fuch  as  are  felf-evident)  lying  only  in  the  proofs  a 
man  has  of  it,  whatfoever  degrees  of  aflent  he  affords  it 
beyond  the  degrees  of  that  evidence,  it  is  plain  all  that 
furplufage  of  affurance  is  owing  to  fome  other  aft'rclion, 
and  not  to  the  love  of  truth  ;  it  being  as  impoffioie  that 
the  love  of  truth  mould  carry  my  aflent  above  the  evi 
dence  that  there  is  to  me  that  it  is  true,  as  that  the  love 
of  truth  mould  make  me  ailent  to  any  proportion  for  the 
fake  of  that  evidence  which  it  has  not  that  it  is  true  ; 
which  is  in  effect  to  love  it  as  a  truth,  becaufe  it  is  pof- 
fible  or  probable  that  it  may  not  be  true.  In  any  truth 
that  gets  not  poflHTion  of  our  minds  by  the  irrefiftible 
light  of  felf-evidence,  or  by  the  force  of  demonftration, 
the  arguments  that  gain  it  aflent  are  the  vouchers  and 
gauge  of  its  probability  to  us  ;  and  we  can  receive  it  for 
no  other,  than  fuch  as  they  deliver  it  to  our  underitaiid- 
ings.  Whatfoever  credit  or  authority  we  give  to,  any 
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propofition,  more  than  it  receives  from  the  principles 
ancl  proofs  it  fupports  itfelf  upon,  is  owing  to  our  in 
clinations  that  way,  and  is  fo  far  a  derogation  from  the 
love  of  truth,  as  fuch  ;  which,  as  it  can  receive  no  evi 
dence  from  our  paflions  or  interefts,  fo  it  fhould  receive 
no  tincture  from  them. 

§  2.  A  Fzrwardwfs  to  diclatey  from  "whence. 
THE  affuming  an  authority  of  dictating  to  others,  and  a 
forwardnefs  to  prefcribe  to  their  opinions,  is  a  conftant 
concomitant  of  this  bias  and  corruption  of  our  judg 
ments.  For  how  almoft  can  it  be  otherwife,  but  that 
he  fhould  be  ready  to  impofe  on  others  belief,  who  has 
already  impofed  on  his  own  ?  Who  can  reafonably  ex 
pect  arguments  and  conviction  from  him,  in  dealing 
with  others,  whofe  underltanding  is  not  accuftomed  to 
them  in  his  dealing  with  himfelf,  who  does  violence 
to  his  own  faculties,  tyrannizes  over  his  own  mind,  and 
ufurps  the  prerogative  that  belongs  to  truth  alone,  which 
is  to  command  aflent  by  onry  its  own  authority,  /'.  e.  by 
and  in  proportion  to  that  evidence  which  it  carries  with 
it? 

§  3.     Force  of  Enthujtafm. 

UPON  this  occafion  I  (hall  take  the  liberty  to  confider  a 
third  ground  of  afient,  which  with  fome  men  has  the 
fame  authority,  and  is  as  confidently  relied  on  as  either 
faith  or  reafon ;  I  mean  enthuftafm^  which,  laying  by  rea- 
fon,  would  fet  up  revelation  without  it ;  whereby  in 
effecl:  it  takes  away  both  reafon  and  revelation,  and  fub- 
ftitutes  in  the  room  of  it  the  ungrounded  fancies  of  a 
man's  own  brain,  and  afTumes  them  for  a  foundation 
both  of  opinion  and  conduct. 

§  4.      Reafon  and  Revelation. 

REASON  is  natural  revelation,  whereby  the  eternal  Father 
of  light,  and  Fountain  of  ail  knowledge,  communicates 
to  mankind  that  portion  of  truth  which  he  has  laid  with 
in  the  reach  of  their  natural  taculties  :  Revelation  is  na 
tural  reafon  enlarged  by  a  new  fet  of  difcoveries  commu 
nicated  by  GOD  immediately,  which  reafon  vouches  the 
truth  of,  by  the  teilimony  and  proofs  r  gives  that  they 
come  from  GOD.  So  that  hs  that  takes  away  reaf<w9 
14 
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to  make  way  for  revelation,  puts  out  the  light  of  both, 
and  does  much-what  the  fame,  as  if  he  would  perfuade 
a  man  to  put  out  his  eyes,  the  better  to  receive  the  re 
mote  light  of  an  invifible  ftar  by  a  telefcope. 

§  5.      Rife  of  Enthufiufm. 

IMMEDIATE  revelation  being  a  much  eafier  way  for  men 
to  eftablifh  their  opinions,  and  regulate  their  conduct, 
than  the  tedious  and  not  always  fuccefsful  labour  of 
ftrict  reafoning,  it  is  no  wonder  that  fome  have  been 
very  apt  to  pretend  to  revelation,  and  to  perfuade  them- 
felves  that  they  are  under  the  peculiar  guidance  of  Hea 
ven  in  their  actions  and  opinions,  especially  in  thofe  of 
them  which  they  cannot  account  for  by  the  ordinary  me 
thods  of  knowledge,  and  principles  of  reafon.  Hence 
we  fee,  that  in  all  ages,  men,  in  whom  melancholy  has 
mixed  with  devotion,  or  whofe  conceit  of  themfelves 
has  raifed  them  into  an  opinion  of  a  greater  familiarity 
with  GOD,  and  a  nearer  admittance  to  his  favour  than 
is  afforded  toothers,  have  often  flattered  themfelves  with 
a  perfuafion  of  an  immediate  intercoufe  with  the  Deity, 
and  frequent  communications  from  the  Divine  Spirit. 
GOD,  I  own,  cannot  be  denied  to  be  able  to  enlighten 
the  underftanding  by  a  ray  darted  into  the  mind  imme 
diately  from  the  Fountain  of  light  :  This  they  under- 
ftand  he  has  promifed  to  do  \  and  who  then  has  ib  good 
a  title  to  expect  it  as  thofe  who  are  his  peculiar  people, 
chofen  by  him,  and  depending  on  him  ? 

§  6.      Enihi'Jiafm* 

THEIR  minds  being  thus  prepared,  whatever  groundkfs 
opinion  comes  to  kttle  itfelf  itrongly  upon  their  fancies, 
is  an  illumination  from  the  fpirit  of  GOD,  and  prefent- 
ly  of  divine  authority  ;  and  whatfoever  odd  action  they 
find  in  themfelves  a  itrong  inclination  to  do,  that  im- 
pulfe  is  concluded  to  be  a  cull  or  direction  from  Heaven, 
and  mud  be  obeytd  j  it  is  a  commiilion  from  above,  and 
they  cannot  err  in  executing  it. 

$7- 

This  I  take  to  be  properly  enthufiafm,  which,  though 
founded  neither  on  reaion  nor  divine  revelation,  but  ri- 
fipg  from  the  conceits  of  a  warmed  or  overweening  brain, 
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worKs  yet,  where  it  once  gets  footing,  more  powerfully 
on  die  perfuafions  and  actions  of  men,  than  either  of 
thofe  two,  or  both  together  •,  men  being  molt  forward- 
ly  obedient  to  the  impulfes  they  receive  from  themfelves, 
and  the  whole  man  is  fure  to  acl:  more  vigoroufly,  where 
the  whole  man  is  carried  by  a  natural  motion  ;  for 
ftrong  conceit,  like  a  new  principle,  carries  all  eafily 
with  it,  wh.m  got  above  common  fenfe  ;  and  freed  from 
all  reftraint  of  reafon,  and  check  of  reflection,  it  i& 
heightened  into  a  divine  authority,  in  concurrence  with 
our  own  temper  and  inclination. 

§  8.      Etiti.iifiafm  mijlaken  for  feeing  and  feeling. 
THOUGH  the  odd  opinions  and  extravagant  actions  en<* 
tbitfiafin  has  run  men  into,  were  enough  to  warn  them, 
againft  this  wrong  principle,  fo  apt  ta  mifguide  them 
both  in  their  belief  and  conduct  ;  yet  the  love  of  fome- 
thing  extraordinary,  the  eafe  and  glory  it  is  to  be  infpir- 
ed,  and  be  above  the  common  and  natural  ways  of  know- 
kdge,  fo  flatters  many  mens  lazinefs,  ignorance  and  va-- 
nity,  that  when  once  they  are  got  into  this  way  of  im 
mediate  revelation,  of  illumination  without  fearch,  and 
of  certainty  without  proof  and  without  examination,  it 
is  a  hard  matter  to  get  them  out  of  it.     Reafon  is  loft 
upon  them,  they  are  above  it  j  they  fee  the  light  infufed 
into  their  understandings,  and  cannot  be  millaken  ;  it  is 
clear  and  vifible  there,  like  the  light  of  bright  funihine,, 
{hows  itfelf,  and  needs  no  other  proof  but  its  own  evi 
dence  ;  they  feel  the  hand  of  GOD  moving  them  with 
in,  and  the   impulfes  of  the  Spirit,  and  cannot  be  mif- 
taken  in  what  they  feel  :  Thus  they  fupport  themfelves, 
and  are  fure  reafon  hath  nothing  to  do  with  what  they 
fee  and  feel  in  themfelves  j  what  they  have  a  fenfible; 
experience  of,  admits  no   doubt,   needs  no  probation- 
Would  he  not  be  ridiculous,  who  (hould  require  to  have 
it  proved  to  him  that  the  light  mines,  and  that  he  fees 
it  ?  It  is  its  own  proof,  and  can  have  no  other.     When 
the  Spirit  brings  light  into  our  minds,  it  difpels  darknefs  \ 
we  fee  it,  as  we  do  that  of  the  fun  at  noon,  and  need, 
not  the  twilight  of  reafon  to  mow  it  us.     This  light 
foam  Heaven  is  ftrong,  clear,  and  pure,,  carries  its  owi* 
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demonftration  with  it  j  and  we  may  as  rationally  take  a 
glow-worm  to  affift  us  to  difcover  the  fun,  as  to  exa 
mine  the  celeftial  ray  by  our  dim  candle,  reafon. 

§9. 

THIS  is  the  way  of  talking  of  thefe  men  •,  they  are  fure 
becaufe  they  are  fure,  and  their  perfuafions  are  right 
only  becaufe  they  are  ftrong  in  them  ;  for  when  what 
they  fay  is  itripped  of  the  metaphor  of  feeing  and  feel 
ing,  this  is  all  it  amounts  to,  and  yet  thefe  fimiles  fo 
impofe  on  them,  that  they  ferve  them  for  certainty  in 
themfelves,  and  demonftration  to  others. 

§  10.  JELnthuftafnj)  how  to  be  dif cove  red. 
Bur  to  examine"  a  little  foberly  this  internal  light,  and 
this  feeling  on  which  they  build  fo  much  ;  thefe  men 
have,  they  fay,  clear  light,  and  they  fee  j  they  have  an 
awakened  fenfe,  and  they  feel  ;  this  cannot,  they  are 
lure,  be  difputed  them  j  for  when  a  man  fays  he  fees 
or  he  feels,  nobody  can  deny  it  him  that  he  does  fo. 
But  here  let  me  aik,  This  feeing,  is  it  the  perception  of 
the  truth  of  the  propofirion,  or  of  this,  that  it  is  a  reve 
lation  from  GOD  ?  This  feeling,  is  it  a  perception  of 
an  inclination  or  fancy  to  do  fomething,  or  of  the  fpirit 
of  GOD  moving  that  inclination  ?  Thefe  are  two  very 
different  perceptions,  and  mud  be  carefully  cliftinguim- 
ed,  if  we  would  not  impofe  upon  ourfelves.  I  may  per 
ceive  the  truth  of  a  proposition,  and  yet  not  perceive 
that  it  is  an  immediate  revelation  from  GOD  ;  I  may 
perceive  the  truth  of  a  propofition  in  Euclid,  without  its 
being,  or  my  perceiving  it  to  be  a  revelation  ;  nay,  I 
may  perceive  I  came  r.ot  by  this  knowledge  in  a  natural 
•way,  and  fo  may  conclude  it  revealed,  without  perceiv 
ing  that  it  is  a  revelation  from  GOD  ;  becaufe  there  be 
fpirits,  which,  without  being  divinely  commiffioned, 
may  excite  thofe  ideas  in  me,  and  lay  them  in  fuch  or 
der  before  my  mind,  that  I  may  perceive  their  connec 
tion  ;  fo  that  the  knowledge  of  any  propofition  coming 
into  my  r'.imi  1  know  not  how,  is  not  n  perception  that 
it  is  from  GOD,  much  kfs  is  a  ftrong  p<  rfuafion  that 
it  is  true,  a  perception  that  it  is  from  GOD,  or  fo  much 
as  true ;  but  however  it  be  called  light  and  feeing,  I 
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fuppofe  it  is  at  Inoft  but  belief  and  affurance  ;  and  the 
proportion  taken  for  a  revelation,  is  not  fuch  as  they 
know  to  be  true,  but  take  to  be  true  ;  for  where  a  pro- 
pofition  is  known  to  be  true,  revelation  is  needlefs  •,   and 
it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  there   can  be  a  revelation  to 
any  ons  of  what  he  knows  already.     If,  therefore,  it  be  a 
propofition  which  they  are  perfuaded,  but  do  not  know 
to  be  true,  whatever  they  may  call  it,  it  is  not  feeing, 
but  believing;  for  thefe  are  two  ways,  whereby  truth 
comes  into  the  mind  wholly  diilin£r.,  fo  that  one  is  not 
the  other.     What  I  fee,  I  know  to  be  fo  by  the  evidence 
of  the  thing  itfelf ;  what  I  believe,  I  take  to  be  fo  upon 
the  teftimony  of  another  :  But  this  teitimony  I  mull 
know  to  be  given,  or  elfe  what  ground  have  I  of  believ 
ing  ?  I  mud  fee  that  it  is  GOD  that  reveals  this  to  me, 
or  elfe  I  fee  nothing.     The  queftion  then  here  is,  how 
do  I  know  that  GOD  is  the  revealer  of  this  to  me  ;  that 
this  imprefiion  is  made  upon  my  mind  by  his  holy  Spirit, 
and  that  therefore  I  ought  to  obey  it  ?     If  I  know  not 
this,  how  great  foever  the  aflurance  is  that  I  am  poflefled 
with,  it  is  groundlefs  •,  whatever  light  I  pretend  to,  it  is 
but  enthuftafm  ;    for  whether  the  propofition  fuppoied  to 
he  revealed,  be  in  itfelf  evidently  true  or  vifibly  pro 
bable,  or  by  the  natural  ways  of  knowledge  uncertain, 
the  propofition  that  mult  be  well  grounded,  and  mani* 
fefted  to  be  true^  is  this,  that  GOD  is  the  revealer  of  it, 
and  that  what  I  take  to  be  a  revelation  is  certainly  put 
into  my  mind  by  him,  and  is  not  an  iilufion  dropped  in 
by  fome  other   fpirit,  or  raifed  by  my  own  fancy  \   lor 
if  I  mi  (lake  not,  thefe  men  receive  it  for  true,  becaufe 
they  prefume  GOD  revealed  it      Does  it  not  then  Hand 
them  upon,  to  examine  on  what  grounds  they  prelumei 
it  to  be  a  revelation  from  GOD  ?    or  elfe  all  their  confi 
dence  is  mere  prefurnption,  and  this  light  they   are  fo 
dazzled  with  is  nothing   but  an  ignis  j-atuus  that  leads 
them  continually  round  in  this  circie  ;  it  is  a  revelation^ 
becaufe  they  firmly  believe  it  ;  and  they  believe  ity  btcaufe  it- 
is  a  revelation. 

16 
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§    II.     Enthufiafnifails  of  Evidence,  that  the  Proportion 

is  from  GOD. 

IN  all  that  is  of  divine  revelation^  there  is  need  of  no 
other  proof  but  that  it  is  an  infpiration  from  GOD  ;  for 
he  can  neither  deceive,  nor  be  deceived.     But  how  fliall 
it  be  known  that  any  propofition  in  our  minds  is  a  truth 
infufed  by  GOD  j  a  truth  that  is  revealed  to  us  by  him, 
which  he  declares  to  us,  and  therefore  we  ou^-ht  to  be 
lieve  ?  Here  it  is  that  etitbupafm  fails  of  the  evidence  it 
pretends  to  ;    for  men  thus  poiTtned  boaft  of  a  light, 
whereby  they  fay  they  are    enlightened,    and  brought 
into  the  knowledge  of  this  or  that  truth.      But  if  they 
know  it  to  be  a  truth,  they  mud  know  it  to  be  fo,  either 
by  its  own  fJf-evidence  to  natural  leafon,  or  by  the  ra 
tional  proofs  that  make  it  out  to  be  fo.     If  they  fee  and 
^now  it  to  be  a  truth,  either  of  thefe  two  ways,  they  in 
vain  fuppofe  it  to  be  a  revelation  ;    for  they  know  it  to 
be  true  by  the  fame  way  that  any  other  man  naturally 
may  know  that  it  is  fo  without  the  help  of  revelation  ; 
for  thiii  all  the  truths,  of  what  kind  foever,  that  men 
uninfpired  are  enlightened  with,  came  into  their  minds, 
and  are  eftablifhed  there.     If  they  fay  they  know  it  to 
be  true,  becaufe  it  is  a  revelation  from  GOD,  the  reafon 
is  good  \  but  then  it  will  be  demanded  how  they  know  it 
to  be  a  revelation  from  GOD  ?    If  they  fay,  by  the  light  it 
brings  with  it,  which  fhincs  bright  in  their  minds,  and 
they  cannot  r-fift ;  I  bcfeech  them  to  confuler,  whether 
this  be  any  more  than  what  we  have  taken  notice  of  al 
ready,  viz.  that  it  is  a  revelation,  becaufe  they  ftrong- 
ly  believe,  it  to  be  true  ;  for  all  the  light  they  fpeak  of 
is  but  a  ftrong,  though  ungrounded,  perfuahon  of  their 
own  minds,  that  it  is  a  truth  j  for  rational  grounds  from 
proofs  that  it  is  a  truth,  they  mud  acknowledge  to  have 
rione  j  for  then  it  is  not  received  as  a  revelation,  but  up 
on  the  ordinary  grounds  that  other  truths  are  received  ; 
and  if  they  believe  it  to  be  true  becaufe  it  is  a  revelation, 
and  have  no  other  reafon  for  its  being  a  revelation  but 
becaufe  they  are  fully  perfuaded  without  any  other  rea 
fon  that  it  is  true,  they  believe  it  to  be  a  revelation 
only  becaufe  they  (Irongly  believe  it  to  be  a  revelation  » 
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which  is  a  very  unfafe  ground  to  proceed  on,  either  in 
our  tenets  or  actions.     And  what  readier  way  can  there 
be  to  run  ourfelves  into  the  moil  extravagant  errors  and 
mifcarriages,  than  thus  to  fet  up  fancy  for  our  fupreme 
and  fole  guide,  and  to  believe  any  propofition  to  be  true, 
any  adtion  to  be  right,  only  becaufe  we  believe  it  to  be  fo? 
The  ftrength  of  our  perfuafioris  are  no  evidence  at  all  of 
their  own  rectitude  :  crooked  things  may  be  as  ft  iff  and 
unfkxible  as  ftraight ;  and  men  may  be  as  pofitive  and 
peremptory  in  error  as  in  truth.    How  come  elfe  the  un- 
traclab'e  zealots  in  different  and  oppofue  parties  ?  For 
if  the  light,  which  every  one  thinks  he  has  in  his  mind, 
which  in  this  cafe  is  nothing  but  the  ftrength  of  his  own 
perfuafion,  be  an  evidence  that  it  is  from  GOD,  contra 
ry  opinions  may  have  the  fame  title  to  be  infpirations  ; 
and  GOD  will  be  not  only  the  father  of  lights,  but  of 
oppofite  and  contradictory  lights,  leading  men  contrary 
ways  -,    and    contradictory   propofitions   will   be   divine 
truths,  if  an  ungrounded  ilrength  of  affurance  be  an  evi 
dence  that  any  propofition  is  a  divine  revelation. 

§  12.      Firmncfs  of  Perfuafion  no  Proof  that  any  Propoji- 

tion  is  from  GOD. 

THIS  cannot  be  othervvife,  whilll  finnnefs  of  perfuafion 
is  made  the  caufe  of  believing,  and  confidence  of  being 
in  the  right  is  made  an  argument  of  truth.  St.  Paul 
himfelf  believed  he  did  well,  and  that  he  had  a  call  to  it, 
when  he  perfecuted  the  Chriitians,  whom  he  confidently 
thought  in  the  wrong :  but  yet  it  was  he,  and  not  they, 
who  were  miilaken.  Good  men  are  men  ftill,  liable  to 
miftakes,  and  are  fometimes  warmly  engaged  in  errors, 
which  they  take  for  divine  truths,  mining  in  their  minds 
with  the  cleareft  light. 

§    13.      Light  in  the  Mind,  ivhat. 

LIGHT,  true  light  in  the  mind  is,  or  can  be  nothing  elfe 
but  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  any.  propofition  j 
and  if  it  be  not  a  felf-evident  propofition,  all  the 
light  it  has,  or  can  have,  is  from  the  clearnefs  and  vali 
dity  of  thofe  proofs,  upon  which  it  is  received.  To  talk 
of  any  other  light,  in  the  underitanding,  is  to  put  our 
felves  in  the  dark,  or  in  the  power  of  the  Prince  of  Dark- 
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nefs,  and  by  our  own  confent  to  give  ourfelves  up  to  de- 
lufion  to  believe  a  lie  ;  for  if  ilrength  of  perfuafion  be 
the  light  which  mud  guide  us,  I  alk  how  fin  11  any  one 
diftingutfh  between  the  delufions  of  Satan,  and  the  in- 
fpiration  of  the  Holy  Ghoit  ?  He  can  transform  himfeif 
into  an  angel  of  light  j  and  they  who  are  led  by  this 
fon  of  the  morning,  are  as  fully  Satisfied  of  the  illumi 
nation,  /.  e.  are  as  ilrongly  perfuaded  that  they  are  en 
lightened  by  the  fpirit  of  Gad,  as  any  one  who  is  fo  ; 
they  acquiefce  and  rejoice  in  it,  are  acted  by  it ;  -and  no 
body  can  be  more  fure,  nor  more  in  the  right  (if  their 
own  (trong  belief  may  be  judge)  than  they. 

§    14.      Revelation  mujl  be  judged  of  by  Reafon. 
HE,  therefore,  that  will  not  give  himfe)f  up  to  all  the  ex 
travagancies  of  detufion  and  error,  mail  bring  thi^  gaide 
of  his  light  within  to  the  trial.     GOD,  when  he  makes 
the  prophet,  does  not  unmake  the  man  :  He  leaves  all 
his  faculties  in  their  natural  itate,  to  enable  him  to  judge 
of  his  irifpirations,  whether  they  be  of  divine  original  or 
no.     When  he  illuminates  the  mind  with  fupcrnatural 
light,  he  does  not  extinguifh  that  which  is  natural.     If 
he  \rould  have  us  aflent  to  the  truth  of  any  proportion, 
he  either  evidences  that  truth  by  the  ufual  methods  of 
natural  reafon,  or  eife  makes  it  known  to  be  a  truth 
which  he  would  have  us  aflent  to  by  his  authority,  and 
convinces  us  that  it  is  from  him  by  fooie  marks  which 
reafon  cannot  be  miftaken  in.      Reafin  muft  be  our  laft 
judge  and  guide  in  every  thing.     I  do  not  mean  that  we 
mult  confult  reafon,  and  examine  whether  a  propofitiort 
revealed  from  GOD  can  be  made  out  by  natural  princi 
ples,  and  if  it  cannot,  that  then  we  may  reject  it ;   but 
confult  it  we  mult,  and  by  it  examine  whether  it  be  a 
revelation  from  GOD  or  no  ;  and  if  reafon  finds  it  to  be 
revealed  from  GOD,  reafon  then  declares  for  it  as  much 
as  for  any  other  truth,  and  makes  it  one  of  her  dictates. 
Every  conceit  that  thoroughly  warms  our  fancies  muft 
pafs  for  an   infpiration,   if  there   be   nothing  but   the 
ftrength  of  our  perfuifions  whereby  to  judge  of  our 
perfuanons.    If  reafon  mult  not  examine  rheir  truth  by 
fomething  extrinfical  to  the  perfuafions  themfelvesj  ir>- 
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fpirations  and  delufions,  truth  and  falfehood,  will  have 
the  fame  meafure,  and  will  not  be  pofliole  to  be  diltin- 
guiihed. 

$15.  Belief  no  Proof  of  Revelation. 
IF  this  internal  light,  or  any  propofition  which  under 
that  title  we  take  for  infpired,  be  conformable  to  the 
principles  of  reafon,  or  to  the  word  of  GOD,  which  is 
attefted  revelation,  reafoh  warrants  it,  and  we  may  fafely 
receive  it  for  true,  and  be  guided  by  it  in  our  belief  and 
actions ;  if  it  receive  no  teftimony  nor  evidence  from 
either  of  thefe  rules,  we  cannot  take  it  for  a  revelation,  or 
fo  much  as  for  true,  till  we  have  fome  other  mark  that  it 
is  a  revelation,  befides  our  believing  that  it  is  fo.  Thus 
we  fee  the  holy  men  of  old,  who  had  revelations  from 
GOD,  had  fomething  elle  befides  that  internal  light  of 
alTurance  in  their  own  minds,  to  trftify  to  them  that  it 
was  from  GOD.  They  were  not  left  to  their  own  per-* 
fuafions  alone,  that  thofe  perfuafions  were  from  GOD, 
but  had  outward  figns  to  convince  them  of  th"  Author 
of  thofe  revelations  5  and  when  they  were  to  convince 
others,  they  had  a  power  given  them  to  juftify  the  tru.h 
of  their  commiifion  from  Heaven,  .md  by  vilibie  figns 
to  aflcrt  ths  divine  authority  of  a  rftemge  they  were  fcnt 
with.  Mofes  law  the  bulb  burn  without  being  confumed, 
and  heard  a  voice  out  of  it  ;  this  was  fomething  be 
fides  finding  an  impuife  npon  his  mind  to  go  to  PJ:araoky 
that  he  might  bring  his  brethren  out  of  '£gjf*i  and  yet 
he  thought  noc  uvft  enough  to  authorife  him  to  go  with 
that  fne'flage,  till  GOD,  by.  another  miracle  of  his  rod 
turned  into  a  ferpenr,  had  aflured  him  of  a  povver  to 
tellify  his  million,  by  the  fanu  miracle  repeated  before 
them  whom  he  was  fenr  to.  Gideon  was  fent  by  an 
angel  to  deliver  Ifrael  from  the  Aiidianites,  and  yet  he 
deiired  a  fign  to  convince  him  th.it  thi...  commiilion  was 
from  GOD.  Thefc,  and  feveral  the  likeyinitances  to  be 
found  among  the  prophets  of  old,  are  enough  to  (how 
that  they  thought  not  an  inward  feeing  or  ptrfuafion  of 
their  own  minds,  without  any  other  proof,  a  fufficient 
evidence  that  it  was  from  COD,  though  the  Scripture. 
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does  not  every  where  mention  their  demanding  or  hav 
ing  fuch  proofs. 

§  1 6. 

IN  what  I  have  faid,  I  am  far  from  denying  that  GOD 
can,  or  doth  fometimes  enlighten  mens  minds  in  the  ap 
prehending  of  certain  truths,  or  excite  them  to  good  ac 
tions  by  the  immediate  influence  and  afliftance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  without  any  extraordinary  figns  accompany 
ing  it  ;  but  in  fuch  cafes  too  we  have  reafon  and  the 
fcripture  unerring  rules  to  know  whether  it  be  from 
GOD  or  no.  Where  the  truth  embraced  is  confonant 
to  the  revelation  in  the  written  word  of  GOD,  or 
the  a£Hon  conformable  to  di&ates  of  right  reafon  or 
holy  writ,  we  may  be  allured  that  we  run  no  rifk  in  en 
tertaining  it  as  fuch  ;  becaufe  though  perhaps  it  be  not 
an  immediate  revelation  from  GOD,  extraordinarily  o- 
perating  on  our  minds,  yet  we  are  fure  it  is  warranted 
by  that  revelation  which  he  has  given  us  of  truth.  But 
it  is  not  the  ftrength  of  our  private  perfuafion  within 
ourfdves,  that  can  warrant  it  to  be  a  light  or  motion 
from  Heaven  ;  nothing  can  do  that  but  the  written  word 
of  GOD  without  us,  or  that  ftandard  of  reafon  which 
is  common  to  us  with  all  men.  Where  reafon  or  fcrip 
ture  is  exprefs  for  any  opinion  or  action,  we  may  re 
ceive  it  as  of  divine  authority  ;  but  it  is  not  the  ftrength 
of  our  own  perfuafions  which  can  by  itfelf  give  it  that 
{lamp.  The  bent  of  our  own  minds  may  favour  it  as 
much  as  we  pleafe,  that  may  fho\v  it,,  to  be  a  fondling 
of  our  own,  but  will  by  no  means  prove  it  to  be  an 
offspring  of  Heaven,  and  of  divine  original.  . 

CHAP.  XX. 

OF  WRONG  ASSENT,  OR  ERROR. 

$  r .      Caufes  of  Error. 

T7"  NOWLEDGE  being  to  be  had  only  of  vifible  cer- 
JfSk.  tain  truth,  error  is  not  a  fault  of  our  knowledge,, 
but  a  miftake  of  our  judgment,  giving  aflent  to  that 
•which  is  not  true, 
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But  if  aflent  be  grounded  on  likelihood,  if  the  proper 
object  and  motive  of  our  afTent  be  probability,  and  that 
probability  confifts  in  what  is  laid  down  in  the  foregoing 
chapters,  it  will  be  demanded,  how  men  come  to  give 
their  aflents  contrary  to  probability  ;  for  there  is  no 
thing  more  common  than  contrariety  of  opinions  ;  no 
thing  more  obvious  than  that  one  man  wholly  difbelieves 
what  another  only  doubts  of,  and  a  third  ftedfaftly  be 
lieves  and  firmly  adheres  to.  The  reafons  whereof, 
though  they  may  be  very  various,  yet  I  fuppofe  may  be 
all  reduced  to  thefe  four : 

1 .  Want  of  proofs. 

2.  Want  of  ability  to  ufe  them. 

3.  Want  of  'will  to  ufe  them. 

4.  Wrong  mcafures  of  probability. 

§  2.      I*    Want  of  Proofs. 

FIRST,  By  want  of  proofs,  I  do  not  mean  only  the  want 
of  thofe  proofs  which  are  no  where  extant,  and  fo  are  no 
where  to  be  had  ;  but  the  want  even  of  thofe  proofs 
which  are  in  being,  or  might  be  procured.  And  thus 
men  want  proofs  who  have  not  the  convenience  or  op 
portunity  to  make  experiments  and  obfervations  them- 
felves  tending  to  the  proof  of  any  propofition  ;  nor  like- 
wife  the  convenience  to  inquire  into, and  colled!  the  tefti- 
monies  of  others;  and  in  this  ftate  arc  the  greatefl  part  of 
mankind, who  are  given  up  to  labour,  and  enflaved  to  the 
neceflity  of  their  mean  condition,  whofe  lives  are  worn  out 
only  in  the  provifions  for  living.  Thefe  mens  opportunity 
of  knowledge  and  inquiry  are  commonly  as  narrow  as 
their  fortunes  ;  and  their  underilandings  are  but  little  in- 
ftructed,  when  all  their  whole  time  and  pains  is  laid  out 
to  dill  the  croaking  of  their  own  bellies,  or  the  cries  of 
their  children.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  man  who 
drudges  on  all  his  life  in  a  laborious  trade,  mould  be 
more  knowing  in  the  variety  of  things  done  in  the  world, 
than  a  pack-horfe,  who  is  driven  conitantly  forwards  and 
backwards  in  a  narrow  lane  and  dirty  road  only  to  mar 
ket,  ihould  be  {killed  in  the  geography  of  the  country. 
Nor  is  it  at  all  more  poilible  that  he  who  wants  leifure, 
books,  and  languages,  and  the  opportunity  of  converting 
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with  a  variety  of  men,  mould  bs  in  a  condition  tocolledl 
thofe  teftimonies  and  obfervations  which  are  in  being, 
and  are  neceflary  to  make  out  many,  nay,  mod  of  the 
propofitions  that,  in  the  focieties  of  men,  are  judged  of 
the  greateft  moment  ;  or  to  find  out  grounds  of  aflura'nte 
fo  great  as  the  belief  of  the  points  he  would  build  on 
them  is  thought  ncceflary  ;  fo  that  a  great  part  of  man 
kind  are,  by  the  natural  and  unalterable  date  of  things 
in  this  world,  and  the  conftitution  of  human  affair.1?,  un 
avoidably  given  over  to  invincible  ignorance  o+  thofe 
proofs  on  which  others  build,  and  which  are  neceflary  to 
eftablifh  thofe  opinions  ;  the  greateft  part  of  men,  hav 
ing  much  to  do  to  get  the  means  cf  living,  are  not  in  a 
condition  to  look  after  thofe  of  learned  and  laborious  in 
quiries. 

§  3.     Ob.   Wfcttfitlt  become  of  thofe  tvko  want  them> 


WHAT  {hall  we  fay  then  ?  Are  the  greateft  part  of  man 
kind,  by  the  neceffity  of  their  condition,  fubjected  to  un 
avoidable  ignorance  in  thofe  things  which  are  of  greateft 
importance  to  them  ?  (for  of  thefe  it  is  obvious  to  in 
quire.)  Have  the  bulk  of  mankind  no  other  guide  but 
accident,  and  blind  chance,  to  conduct  them  to  their 
happineis  or  mifery  ?  Are  the  current  opinions,  and  li- 
cenfed  guides  of  every  country,  fufficicnt  evidence  and 
fecurity  to  every  man  to  venture  his  greateft  concern 
ments  on,  nay,  his  everlafling  happinefs  or  mifery  ?  Or, 
can  thofe  be  the  certain  and  infallible  oracles  and  ftan- 
dards  of  truth,  which  teach  one  thing  in  Chriftcndomy  and 
another  in  Turkey  ?  Or,  fhall  a  poor  countryman  be 
eternally  happy  for  having  the  chance  to  be  born  in  Italy  ; 
or  a  day-labourer  be  unavoidably  loll,  becaufe  he  had  the 
ill  luck  to  be  born  in  England  ?  How  ready  fome  men 
may  be  to  fay  fome  of  thefe  tilings,  I  will  not  here  exa 
mine  j  but  this  I  am  fure,  that  men  muft  allow  one  or 
other  of  thefe  to  be  true  (let  them  choofe  which  they 
pleafe),  or  elfe  grant,  that  God  has  f'urnifhed  men  with 
faculties  fufficient  to  direct  them  in  the  way  they  mould 
take,  if  they  will  but  feriouily  employ  them  that  way, 
when  their  ordinary  vocations  allow  them  the  leifure., 
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No  man  is  fo  wholly  taken  up  with  the  attendance  on  the 
means  of  living,  as  to  have  no  fpare  time  at  all  to  think 
of  his  foul,  and  inform  himfelf  in  matters  of  religion. 
Were  men  as  intent  upon  this  as  they  are  oti  things  of 
lower  concernment,  there  are  none  fo  enflaved  to  the 
neceflicies  of  life,  who  might  not  find  many  vacancies 
that  might  be  hufbanded  to  this  advantage  of  their 
knowledge. 

§  4.  People  hindered  from  Inquiry. 
BESIDES  thofe  whofe  improvements  and  information* 
are  ftraitened  by  the  narrownefs  of  their  fortunes,  there 
are  others  whofe  largenefs  of  fortune  would  plentifully 
enough  fupply  books  and  other  rcquifites  for  clearing 
of  doubts,  and  difcovering  of  truth  j  but  they  are  coopfd 
in  clofe  by  ike  laws  of  their  countries,  and  the  ftricl: 
guards  of  thole  whofe  intereft  it  is  to  keep  them  igno 
rant,  left,  knowing  more,  they  mould  believe  the  kfs  in 
them.  Thefe  are  as  far,  nay,  farther&WTJ  the  liberty  and 
opportunities  cfafair  inquiry ,  than  thofe  poor  and  wretch 
ed  labourers  we  before  fpoke  of;  and,  however  they 
may  feem  high  and  great,  are  confined  to  narrowntfs  of 
thought,  and  enflaved  in  that  which  mould  be  the  freed 
part  of  man,  their  unclerftandings.  This  is  generally 
the  cafe  of  all  thofe  who  live  in  places  where  care  is 
taken  to  propagate  truth  without  knowledge  ;  where 
men  are  forced,  at  a  venture,  to  be  of  the  religion  of 
the  country,  and  mufl  therefore  fwallow  down  opinions, 
as  (illy  people  do  empirics  pills,  without  knowing  A  hat 
they  are  made  of,  or  how  they  will  work,  and  have  no 
thing  to  do  but  believe  that  tney  will  do  the  cure  ;  but 
in  this  are  much  more  miferable  than  they,  in  that  they 
are  not  at  liberty  to  refufe  fwallowing  what  perhaps 
they  had  rather  let  alone,  or  to  choofe  the  phyfician 
to  whofe  conduct  they  would  truft  themfelves. 

§  5.      2.  Want  of  Ski! I  to  nfe  them. 

SZCONDLT,  Thofe  who  •wantjkill  to  ufe  thofe  evidences 
they  have  of  probabilities,  who  cannot  carry  a  train  of 
confequences  in  their  heads,  nor  weigh  exadtly  the  pre- 
ponderancy  of  contrary  proofs  and  teitimonies,  making 
every  circumftance  its  due  allowance,  may  be  eafily 
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mifled  to  affent  to  propofitions  that  are  not  probable. 
There  are  fome  men  of  one,  fome  but  of  two  fyllogifms, 
and  no  more,  and  others  that  can  but  advance  one  ftep 
farther.  Thefe  cannot  always  difcern  that  fide  on  which 
the  ftrongeft  proofs  lie,  cannot  conitantly  follow  that 
which  in  itfelf  is  the  more  probable  opinion.  Now 
that  there  is  fuch  a  difference  between  men,  in  refpecl: 
of  their  understandings,  I  think  nobody  who  has  had 
any  converfation  with  his  neighbours  will  queftion, 
though  he  never  was  at  Wejlmlnjler-hall^  or  the  Ex 
change,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  at  Alms-hotifes^  or  Bedlam^ 
on  the  other.  Which  great  difference  in  mens  intellec 
tuals,  whether  it  rifes  from  any  defecl:  in  the  organs  of 
the  body,  particularly  adapted  to  thinking,  or  in  the 
dullnefs  or  untra&ablenefs  of  thofe  faculties  for  want  of 
ufe,  or,  as  fome  think,  in  the  natural  differences  of 
mens  fouls  themfelves,  or  fome  or  all  of  thefe  toge 
ther,  it  matters  not  here  to  examine ;  only  this  is  evi 
dent,  that  there  is  a  difference  of  degrees  in  mens  un 
derftandings,  apprehenfions,  and  reafonings,  to  fo  great 
a  latitude,  that  one  may,  without  doing  injury  to  man 
kind,  affirm,  that  there  is  a  greater  diftance  between 
fome  men  and  others,  in  this  refpetl,  than  between 
fome  men  and  fome  beads.  But  how  this  comes  about 
is  a  fpeculation,  though  of  great  confluence,  yet  not 
neceffary  to  our  prefent  purpofe. 

§6.  3.  Want  of  Will  to  life  them. 
THIRDLY,  There  are  another  fort  of  people  that  want 
proofs,  not  becaufe  they  are  out  of  their  reach,  but  be- 
catife  they  luill  not  ufe  them  /  who,  though  they  have  liches 
and  leifure  enough,  and  want  neither  parts  nor  other 
helps,  are  yet  never  the  better  for  them.  Their  hot 
purfuit  of  pieafure,  or  conftant  drudgery  in  bufinefs,  en 
gages  fome  mens  thoughts  elfewhere  :  Lazinefs  and  ok 
citany  in  general,  or  a  particular  averfion  for  books, 
ftudy,  and  meditation,  keep  others  from  any  ferious 
thoughts  at  all ;  and  fome  out  of  fear  that  an  impartial 
inquiry  would  not  favour  thofe  opinions  which  beft  fuit 
their  prejudices,  lives,  and  defigns,  content  themfelves 
without  examination  to  take  upon  truft  what  they  find 
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convenient  and  in  fafhion.     Thus  mod  men,  even  of 
thofe  that  might  do  other  wife,  pafs  their  lives  without 
an  acquaintance  with,  much  lefs  a  rational  affent  to 
probabilities  they  are  concerned  to  know,  though  they 
lie  fo  much  within  their  view,  that  to  be  convinced  of 
them  they  need   but  turn  their  eyes  that  way.     But  we 
know  Come  men  will  not  read  a  letter  which  is  fuppofed 
to  bring  ill  news  ;  and  many  men  forbear  to  cad  up  their 
accounts,  or  fo  much  as  think  upon  their  eftates,  who 
have  reafon  to  fear  their  affairs  are  in  no  very  good  pof- 
ture.     How  men,  whofe  plentiful  fortunes  allow  them 
leifure  to  improve    their    underftandings,    can    fatisfy 
themfelves  with  a  lazy  ignorance,  I  cannot  tell  :  But  me- 
thinks  they  have  a  low  opinion  of  their  fouls,  who  lay 
out  all  their  incomes  in  provifions  for  the  body,  and  em 
ploy  none  of  it  to  procure  the  means  and  helps  of  know 
ledge  ;  who  take  great  care  to  appear  always  in  a  neat 
and  fplendid  outfide,  and  would  think  themfelves  mifer- 
able  in  coarfe  clothes,  or  a  patched  coat,  and  yet  con 
tentedly  fuffer  their  minds  to  appear  abroad  in  a  pie-bald 
livery  of  .coarfe  patches,  and  borrowed  fhreds,  fuch  as 
it  has  pleafed  chance,  or  their  country  tailor  (I  mean 
the  common  opinion  of  thofe  they  have  converfed  with), 
to  clothe  them  in.    I  will  not  here  mention  how  unrea- 
fonable  this  is  for  men  that  ever  think  of  a  future  ftate, 
and  their  concernment  in  it,  which  no  rational  man  can 
avoid  to  do  fometimes  ;  nor  fhall  I  take  notice  what  a 
ihame  and  confufion  it  is,  to  the  greated  contemners  of 
knowledge,    to  be  found  ignorant  in  things  they  are 
concerned  to  know.    But  this  at  lead  is  worth  the  con- 
fideration  of  thofe  who  cull  themfelves  gentlemen,  that 
however  they  may  think  credit,  refpect,  power,  and  au 
thority,    the  concomitants  of  their  birth  and  fortune, 
yet  they  will  find  all  thefe  ftill  carried  away  from  them, 
by  men  of  lower  condition  who  furpafs  them  in  know 
ledge.     They  who  are  blind  will  always  be  led  by  thofe 
that  fee,  or  elfe  fall  into  the  ditch  ;  and  he  is  certainly 
the  mod  fubjefted,  the  mod  enflaved,  who  is  fo  in  his 
underdanding.     In  the  foregoing  inltances,  fome  of  the 
caufes  have  been  fhown  of  wrong  aflent,  and  how  it 
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comes  to  pafs,  that  probable  do&rines  arc  not  always 
received  with  an  aftetit  proportionable  to  the  reafons 
which  are  to  be  had  for  their  probability  ;  but  hitherto 
we  have  confidered  only  fuch  probabilities  vvhofe  proofs 
do  exid,  but  do  not  appear  to  him  that  embraces  the 
error. 

§  7.  A.  Wrong  Meafures  of  Probability ',  whereof. 
FOURTHLY,  There  remains  yet  the  lait  fort,  who,  even 
where  the  real  probabilities  appear,  and  are  plainly  laid 
before  them,  do  not  admit  of  the  conviction,  nor  yield 
unto  manifeft  reafons,  but  do  either  e^^y,  fufpend  their 
aflent,  or  give  it  to  the  lefs  probable  opinion  :  And  to 
this  danger  are  thofe  expofed,  who  have  taken  up  wrong 
meafures  of  probability  ;  which  are, 

1 .  Proportions  that  are  not  in  themfelves  certain  and  e- 
•uident,  but  doubtful  andfalfe,  taken  up  for  Principles. 

2.  Received  Hypothecs. 

3.  Predominant  PciJJions  or  Inclinations. 

4.  Authority. 

§8.  i.  Doubtful  Prep-Jit  ions  taken  for  Principles. 
FlRST,  The  firft  and  firmed  ground  of  probability,  is 
the  conformity  any  thing  has  to  our  own  knowledge  ; 
efpecially  that  part  of  our  knowledge  which  we  have  em 
braced,  and  continue  to  look  on  as  principles.  Thefe 
have  fo  great  an  influence  upon  our  opinions,  that  it  is 
ufually  by  them  we  judge  of  truth,  and  meafure  proba 
bility  to  that  degree,  that  what  is  inconfiftent  with  our 
principles,  is  fo  far  from  paffing  for  probable  with  us, 
that  it  will  not  be  allowed  potable.  The  reverence 
borne  to  thefe  principles  is  fo  great,  and  their  authority 
fo  paramount  to  all  other,  that  the  teftimony  not  only 
of  other  men,  but  the  evidence  of  our  own  fenfes  are 
often  rejected,  when  they  offer  to  vouch  any  thing  con 
trary  to  thefe  eftablifhed  rules.  How  much  the  doctrine 
of  innate  principles,  and  that  principles  are  not  to  be 
proved  or  quell ioned,  has  contributed  to  this,  I  will  not 
here  examine.  This  I  readily  grant,  that  one  truth  can 
not  contasidicT:  another  ;  but  withal  I  take  leave  alfo  to 
fay,  that  every  one  ought  very  carefully  to  beware  what 
he  admits  for  a  principle,  to  examine  it  llri&ly,  and  fee 
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whether  he  certainly  knows  it  to  be  true  of  itfelf  by  its 
own  evidence,  or  whether  he  does  only  with  aflurance 
believe  it  tobefo  upon  the  authority  of  others  \  for  lie 
hath  a  ftrong  bias  put  into  his  understanding,  which  will 
unavoidably  mifguide  his  aflent,who  hath  imbibed  ivrong 
principles^  and  has  blindly  given  himfelf  up  to  the  au 
thority  of  any  opinion  in  itfelf  not  evidently  true. 

§  9; 

THERE  is  nothing  more  ordinary,  than  that  children 
fhould  receive  into  their  minds  propofitions  (efpecially 
about  matters  of  religion)  from  their  parents,  nurfes, 
or  thofe  about  them,  which  being  infinuated  into  their 
unwary  as  well  as  unbiaffed  underftandings,  and  faf- 
tened  by  degrees,  are  at  laft  (equally,  whether  true  or 
faife)  rivetted  there  by  long  cuflom  and  education,  be 
yond  all  poflibility  of  being  pulled  out  again  ;  for  men, 
when  they  are  grown  up,  reflecting  upon  their  opinions, 
and  finding  thofe  of  this  fort  to  be  as  ancient  in  their 
minds  as  their  very  memories,  not  having  obferved  their 
early  infmuation,  nor  by  what  means  they  got  them, 
they  are  apt  to  reverence  them  as  facrecl  things,  and 
not  tofuffer  them  to  be  profaned,  touched,  or  queftion- 
ed  :  They  look  on  them  as  the  Urim  and  Thummim  fee 
up  in  their  minds  immediately  by  GOD  himfelf,  to  be 
the  great  and  unerring  deciders  of  truth  and  falfehood, 
and  the  judges  to  which  they  are  to  appeal  in  all  manner 
of  controverfies. 

§   I0- 

THIS  opinion  of  his  principles  (let  them  be  what  they 
will)  being  once  eftablijhed  in  any  one's  mind,  it  is  eafy  to 
be  imagined  what  reception  any  propofition  {hall  find, 
how  clearly  foever  proved,  that  fhall  invalidate  their  au- 
thoriry,  or  at  all  thwart  with  thefe  internal  oracles  ; 
whereas  the  groffeft  abfurdities  and  improbabilities,  be 
ing  but  agreeable  to  iuch  principles,  go  down  glibly, 
and  are  eafily  digefted.  The  great  obftinacy  that  is  to 
be  found  in  men  firmly  believing  quite  contrary  opi 
nions,  though  many  times  equally  abfurd,  in  the  various 
religions  of  mankind,  are  as  evident  a  proof  as  they  are 
an  unavoidable  confequence  of  this  way  of  reafoning 
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from  received  traditional  principles  ;  fo  that  men  will 
difbelieve  their  own  eyes,  renounce  the  evidence  of 
their  fenfes,  and  give  their  own  experience  the  lie,  ra 
ther  than  admit  of  any  thing  difagreeing  with  thefe  fa- 
cred  tenets.  Take  an  intelligent  Romamjl^  that  from  the 
very  firft  dawning  of  any  notions  in  his  underftanding, 
hath  had  this  principle  conftantly  inculcated,  viz.  that 
he  muft  believe  as  the  church  (/'.  e.  thofe  of  his  com 
munion)  believes,  or  that  the  Pope  is  infallible ;  and 
this  he  never  fo  much  as  heard  queftioned,  till  at  forty 
or  fifty  years  old  he  met  with  one  of  other  principles ; 
how  is  he  prepared  eafily  to  fwallow,  not  only  againft 
all  probability,  but  even  the  clear  evidence  of  his  fenfes, 
the  doctrine  of  tranfubftantiation  ?  This  principle  has 
fuch  an  influence  on  his  mind,  that  he  will  believe  that 
to  be  flefli  which  he  fees  to  be  bread.  And  what  way 
will  you  take  to  convince  a  man  of  any  improbable  opi 
nion  he  holds,  who,  with  fome  philofphers,  hath  laid 
down  this  as  a  foundation  of  reafoning,  that  he  muft 
believe  his  reafon  (for  fo  men  improperly  call  arguments 
d*awn  from  their  principles)  againft  his  fenfes  ?  Let  an 
entJmfiaft  be  principled,  that  he  or  his  teacher  is  in- 
fpired,  and  acted  by  an  immediate  communication  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  and  you  in  vain  bring  the  evidence  of 
clear  reafons  againft  his  doctrine.  Whoever,  therefore, 
have  imbibed  wrong  principles^  are  not,  in  things  incon- 
fiftent  with  thefe  principles,  to  be  moved  by  the  moft 
apparent  and  convincing  probabilities,  till  they  are  fo 
candid  and  ingenuous  to  themfelves,  as  to  be  perfuaded 
to  examine  even  thofe  very  principles^  which  many  ne 
ver  fuffer  themfelves  to  do. 

§  f  i.      2.  Received  Hypothefes. 

SECONDLY,  Next  to  thefe  are  men  whofe  underftand- 
ings  are  caft  into  a  mould,  and  fafhioned  juft  to  the  fize 
of  a  received  hypothefes.  The  difference  between  thefe 
and  the  former  is,  that  they  will  admit  of  matter  of 
fact,  and  agree  with  diflenters  in  that,  but  differ  only 
in  aligning  of  reafons,  and  explaining  the  manner  of 
operation.  Thefe  are  not  at  that  open  defiance  with 
their  fenfes  as  the  former  ;  they  can  endure  to  hearken 
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to  their  information  a  little  more  patiently ;  but  will  by- 
no  means  admit  of  their  reports  in  the  explanation  ot 
things,  nor  be  prevailed  on  by  probabilities,  which 
would  convince  them  that  things  are  not  brought  about 
juft  after  the  fame  manner  that  they  have  decreed  with 
in  themfelves  that  they  are.  Would  it  not  be  an  infuf- 
ferable  thing  for  a  learned  profelTor,  and  that  which  his 
fcarlet  would  blufli  at,  to  have  his  authority  of  forty 
years  (landing,  wrought  out  of  hard  rock,  Greek  and 
Latiti,  with  no  (mail  expence  of  time  and  candle,  and 
confirmed  by  general  tradition  and  a  reverend  beard,  in 
an  inllant  overturned  by  an  upilart  novelifl  ?  Can  any 
one  expect  that  he  (hould  be  made  to  confefs,  that 
what  he  taught  his  fcholars  thirty  years  ago  w;ts  all  er 
ror  and  miftake,  and  that  he  fold  them  hard  words  and 
ignorance  at  a  very  dear  rate  ?  What  probabilities,  I 
fay,  are  fufficient  to  prevail  in  fuch  a  cafe  ?  And  who 
ever  by  the  mod  cogent  arguments  will  be  prevailed 
with  to  difrobe  himfelf  at  once  of  all  his  old  opinions, 
and  pretences  to  knowledge  and  learning,  which  with 
hard  (ludy  he  hath  all  his  time  been  labouring  for ;  and 
turn  himfelf  out  (lark  naked,  in  queft  a-frefh  of  new 
notions  ?  All  the  arguments  can  be  ufed  will  be  as 
little  able  to  prevail,  as  the  wind  did  with  the  traveller 
*to  part  with  his  cloak,  which  he  held  only  the  fafler. 
To  this  of  wrong  hypothefis,  may  be  reduced  the  errors 
that  may  be  occafioned  by  a  true  hypothefis,  or  right 
principles,  but  not  rightly  underftood.  There  is  no 
thing  more  familiar  than  this.  The  inftances  of  men 
contending  for  different  opinions,  which  they  all  derive 
from  the  infallible  truth  of  the  Scripture,  are  an  unde 
niable  proof  of  it.  All  that  call  themfelves  Chriftians, 
allow  the  text,  that  fays  MtretteSrs,  to  carry  in  it  the  obli 
gation  to  a  very  weighty  duty  ;  but  yet  however  erro 
neous  will  one  of  their  practices  be,  who  underftand- 
ing  nothing  but  the  French,  take  this  rule  with  one  tran- 
(lation  to  be  repentez  vous,  repent  j  or  with  the  other 
faitlez  penitence^  do  penance. 

§  12.     3.  Predominant  Pajfions. 

THIRDLY^  Probabilities  which  crofs  mens  appetites  and 
VOL.  III.  K 
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pa/Jivis,  run  the  fame  fate.  Let  never  fo 
much  probability  hang  on  one  fide  of  a  covetous  man's 
reafoning,  and  money  on  the  other,  it  is  eafy  to  forefee 
which  will  outweigh.  Earthly  minds,  like  mud-walla, 
refill  the  flrongeft  batteries,  and  though  ptrhaps  fome- 
times  the  force  of  a  clear  argument  may  make  fome  im- 
preflion,  yet  they  nevcrthelefs  Hand  firm,  keep  out  the 
enemy,  truth,  that  would  captivate  or  diilurb  them. 
Tell  a  man  paflionately  in  love,  that  he  is  jilted  ;  bring 
a  fcore  of  witnetTes  of  the  falfehood  of  hismiftrefs,  it  is 
ten  to  one  but  three  kind  words  of  hers  (hall  invalidate 
all  their  tefti monies.  H^iiod  voluinus,  facile  credimus  ; 
•what  fuits  our  iui/hes,  is  foriuardly  believed  ;  is,  I  fuppofe, 
what  every  one  hath  more  than  once  experimented  ;  and 
though  men  cannot  always  openly  gainfay  or  refill  the 
force  of  manifeft  probabilities  that  make  againft  them, 
yet  yield  they  not  to  the  argument.  Not  but  that  it 
is  the  nature  of  the  underftanding  conflantly  to  clofe 
with  the  more  probable  fide ;  but  yet  a  man  hath  a 
power  to  fufpend  and  reftrain  its  inquiries,  and  not 
permit  a  full  and  fatisfa£lory  examination,  as  far  as  the 
matter  in  queftion  is  capable,  and  will  bear  it  to  be 
made.  Until  that  be  done,  there  will  be  always  thefe 
tivo  ivays  left  of  evading  the  moft  apparent  probabilities. 
§13.  The  means  of  evading  Probabilities  ;  I.  Suppofed 

Fallacy. 

FlRSTt  That  the  arguments  being  (as  for  the  mod  part 
they  are)  brought  in  words,  there  may  be  a  fallacy  latent 
in  them  ;  and  the  confequences  being,  perhaps,  many  in 
train,  they  may  be  fome  of  them  incoherent.  There  are 
very  few  difcourfes  fo  fhort,  clear,  and  confiftent,  to 
which  moft  men  may  not,  with  fatisfacHon  enough  to 
themfclves,  raife  this  doubt,  and  from  whofe  coiiviftion 
they  may  not,  without  reproach  of  difingenuity  or  un- 
reaibnablenefs,  fet  thcmfelves  free  with  the  old  reply, 
Nm  perfuadebisy  etiamft  perfuaferis  ;  though  I  cannot  an- 
Jwer9  I  will  not  yield. 

§  14.     2.   Suppofed  Arguments  for  the  contrary* 
SECONELT,  Manifelt  probabilities  may  be  evaded,  and 
the  afient  withheld,  upon  this  fuggeftion,  that  7  know 
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net  yet  all  tl:at  may  be  faid  on  the  contrary  fide  •  and  there 
fore  though  I  be  beaten,  it  is  not  neceffary  I 
yield,  not  knowing  what  forces  there  are  in  refer v'e  be 
hind.  This  is  a  refuge  againit  conviction  fo  opeirand  fa 
wide,  that  it  is  hard  to  determine  when  a  man  is  quite 
out  of  the  verge  of  ir. 

§  15.  Wbott_  Probabilities  determine  the  dljjent. 
Bur  yet  there  is  fome  end  of  it ;  and  a  man  having 
carefully  inquired  into  all  the  grounds  of  probability 
and  unlikelinefs,  done  his  utmoft  to  inform  himfelf  in 
all  particulars  fairly,  and  caft  up  die  furn  total  on  both 
iides,  may  in  moft  cafes  come  to  acknowledge,  upon  the 
whole  matter,  on  which  fide  the  probability  reds ; 
wherein  fome  proofs  in  matter  of  reafon,  being  fup- 
pofitions  upon  univerfal  experience,  are  fo  cogent  and 
clear,  and  fome  testimonies  in  matter  of  fa£t  fo  univer 
fal,  that  he  cannot  refufe  his  affcnt :  So  that  I  think  we 
may  conclude,  that  in  propositions,  where  though  the 
proofs  in  view  are  of  mod  moment,  yet  there  are  fufii- 
cient  grounds  to  fufpecl:  that  there  is  either  fallacy  in 
words,  or  certain  proofs  as  confiderable  to  be  produced 
on  the  contrary  fide,  there  aflent,  fufpenfe,  or  diiTeiit, 
are  often  voluntary  actions  ;  but  where  the  proofs  are 
fuch  as  make  it  highly  probable,  and  there  is  not  fuffi- 
cient  ground  to  fufpect  that  there  is  either  fallacy  of 
words  (which  fober  and  ferious  confideration  may  dif- 
cover),  nor  equally  valid  proofs,  yet  undifcovered,  la 
tent  on  the  other  fide  (which  alfo  the  nature  of  the  thing 
may,  in  fome  cafes,  make  plain  to  a  confiderate  man), 
there,  I  think,  a  man  who  has  weighed  them,  can  fear re 
rtfufe  his  ajjent  to  the  fide  on  which  the  greater  proba 
bility  appears.  Whether  it  be  probable,  that  a  promif- 
cuous  jumble  of  printing  letters  mould  often  fall  into  a 
method  and  order,  which  ihould  (lamp  on  paper  a  co^ 
herent  difcourfe  ;  or  that  a  blind  fortuitous  concourfe 
of  atoms,  not  guided  by  an  understanding  agent,  Ihould 
frequently  conititute  the  bodies  of  any  fpecies  of  an:- 
mals  ;  in  thefe  and  the  like  cafes,  I  think  nobody  that 
confiders  them  can  be  one  jot  at  a  ftand  which  fide-  to 
take,  nor  at  all  waver  in  his  aflent.  Laftly,  When 
K  2 
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there  can  be  no  fuppofition  (the  thing  in  its  own  nature 
indifferent,  and  wholly  depending  upon  the  teftimony 
of  witnefles)  that  there  is  as  fair  teftimony  againft  as 
for  the  matter  of  fa£t  attelled,  which  by  inquiry  is 
to  be  learned,  v.  g.  whether  there  was  1700  years  ago 
fuch  a  man  at  Rome  as  'Julius  Cafar  ;  in  all  fuch  cafes,  I 
fay,  I  think  it  is  not  in  any  rational  man's  power  to  re- 
fufe  his  aflent,  but  that  it  neccfiarily  follows,  and  clofes 
\vith  fuch  probabilities.  In  other  lefs  clear  cafts,  I 
think  it  is  in  a  man's  power  to  iufpend  his  afient,  and 
perhaps  content  himfelf  with  the  proofs  he  has,  if  they 
favour  the  opinion  that  fuits  with  his  inclination  or 
intereft,  and  fo  flop  from  farther  fearch  ;  but  that  a 
man  (hould  afford  his  aflent  to  that  fide  on  which  the 
lefs  probability  appears  to  him,  feems  to  me  utterly  im- 
pradlicable,  and  as  impoffible  as  it  is  to  believe  the  fame 
thing  probable  and  improbable  at  the  fame  time. 

§  1 6.  Where  it  is  in  our  poiucr  tofufpend  it. 
As  knowledge  is  no  more  arbitrary  than  perception,  fo, 
I  think,  aflent  is  no  more  in  our  power  than  knowledge. 
When  the  agreement  of  any  two  ideas  appears  to  our 
minds,  whether  immediately,  or  by  the  afliflance  of 
reafon,  I  can  no  more  refufe  to  perceive,  no  more  avoid 
knowing  it,  than  I  can  avoid  feeing  ihofe  objects  which 
I  turn  my  eyes  to,  and  look  on  in  day-light  -,  and  what 
upon  full  examination  I  find  the  moil  probable,  I  can 
not  deny  my  aflent  to.  But  though  we  cannot  hinder 
our  knowledge,  where  the  agreement  is  once  perceived, 
nor  our  affent,  where  the  probability  manifeftly  appears 
upon  due  confideration  of  all  the  meafures  of  it,  yet  <we 
can  hinder  both  kmiL-kdge  and  aflenty  by  flopping  our  inquiry , 
and  not  employing  our  faculties  in  the  fearch  of  any 
truth.  If  it  were  not  fo,  ignorance,  error,  or  infide 
lity,  could  not  in  any  cafe  be  a  fault.  Thus  in  fome 
cafes  we  can  prevent  or  fufpend  our  aflent ;  but  can  a 
man,  verfed  in  modern  or  ancient  hiftory,  doubt  whe 
ther  there  be  fuch  a  place  as  Rome,  or  whether  there 
was  fuch  a  man  as  Julius  Cafar?  Indeed  there  are  mil 
lions  of  truths  that  a  man  is  not  or  may  not  think  him 
felf  concerned  to  know  ;  as,  whether  our  King  Richard 
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the  Third  was  crook-backed  or  no,  or  whether  Roger 
Bacon  was  a  mathematician  or  a  magician.  In  thefe  and 
fuch  like  cafes,  where  the  afTent  one  way  or  other  is  of 
no  importance  to  the  intereii  of  any  one,  no  action,  no 
concernment  of  his  following  or  depending  thereon, 
there  it  is  not  ftrange  that  the  mind  fhould  give  itfelf 
up  to  the  common  opinion,  or  render  itfelf  to  the  firft 
comer.  Thefe  and  the  like  opinions  are  of  fo  little 
weight  and  moment,  that,  like  motes  in  the  fun,  their 
tendencies  are  very  rarely  taken  notice  of;  they  are 
there  as  it  were  by  chance,  and  the  mind  lets  them 
float  at  liberty  ;  but  where  the  mind  judges  that  the" 
proportion  has  concernment  in  it,  where  the  aflent  or 
not  aifcnting  is  thought  to  draw  confequences  of  mo 
ment  after  it,  and  good  or  evil  to  depend  on  choofmg  or 
refufing  the  right  fide,  and  the  mind  fets  itfelf  feriouily 
to  inquire  and  examine  the  probability  ;  there,  I  think, 
it  is  not  in  our  choice  to  take  which  fide  we  pleafe,  if 
manifeft  odds  appear  on  either.  The  greater  probability, 
I  think,  in  that  cafe  will  determine  the  aflent v  and  a 
man  can  no  more  avoid  aflenting  or  taking  it  to  be  true, 
where  he  perceives  the  greater  probability,  than  he  can 
avoid  knowing  it  to  be  true,  where  he  perceives  the 
agreement  or  difagreement  of  any  two  ideas. 

If  this  be  fo,  the  foundation  of  error  will  He  in  wrong 
meafurcs  of  probability ;  as  the  foundation  of  vice  in 
wrong  meafures  of  good. 

§    17.     4.   Authority. 

FOURTHLY,  The  fourth  and  lait  wrong  meafure  of  pro 
bability  I  (hall  take  notice  of,  and  which  keeps  in  igno 
rance  or  error  more  people  than  all  the  other  together, 
is  that  which  I  have  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  chap 
ter  j  I  mean,  the  giving  up  our  affent  to  the  common  receiv 
ed  opinions ;  either  of  our  friends  or  party,  neighbourhood 
or  country.  How  many  men  have  no  other  ground  for 
their  tenets,  than  the  fuppofed  honefty,  or  learning,  or 
number  of  thofe  of  the  fame  profefiion  ?  as  if  honefl; 
or  bookifh  men  could  not  err,  or  truth  were  to  be  efta- 
blilhed  by  the  vote  of  the  multitude  :  yet  this  with  moil 
men  ferves  the  turn.  The  tenet  has  had  the  atteftatiou 
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of  reverend  antiquity,  it  comes  to  me  with  the  palTport 
of  former  ages,  and  therefore  I  am  fecure  in  the  recep 
tion  I  give  it  ;  other  men  have  been,  and  are  of  the  fame 
opinion  (for  that  is  all  is  faid),  and  therefore  it  is  reafon- 
abie  for  me  to  embrace  it.  A  man  may  more  juftifiably 
throw  up  crofs  and  pile  for  his  opinions,  than  take  them 
up  by  fuch  meafures.  AH  men  are  liable  to  error,  and 
moil  men  are  in  many  points,  by  paflion  or  intereft,  un 
der  temptation  to  it.  If  we  could  but  fee  the  fecret  mo 
tives  that  influenced  the  men  of  name  and  learning  in 
the  world,  and  the  leaders  of  parties,  we  fhould  not  al 
ways  find  that  it  v  as  tl-.e  embracing  of  truth  for  its  own 
fake,  that  made  them  efpoufe  the  doclrines  they  owned 
am!  maintained.  This  at  lead  is  certain,  there  is  not  an 
opinion  fo  abfurd,  which  a  man  may  not  receive  upon  this 
ground  ;  there  is  no  error  to  be  named,  which  has  not 
h:id  its  profeilbrs  \  and  a  man  ihall  never  want  crooked 
paths  to  walk  in,  if  he  thinks  that  he  is  in  the  right  way, 
wherever  he  has  the  footfteps  of  others  to  follow. 

§  1 8.  Men  not  in  fo  many  Errors  as  is  imagined. 
BUT  notwithftanding  the  great  noife  is  made  in  the 
world  about  errors  and  opinions,  I  muft  do  mankind 
that  right  as  to  fay,  there  are  not  fo  many  men  in  errors 
and  wrong  opinions  as  is  commonly  fuppofed.  Not  that  I 
think  they  embrace  the  truth,  but  indeed,  becaufe  con 
cerning  thofe  doctrines  they  keep  fuch  a  ftir  about,  they 
have  no  thought,  no  opinion  at  all  ;  for  if  any  one 
ihould  a  little  catechife  the  greateft  part  of  the  partifans 
of  mod  of  the  fe£r,s  in  the  world,  he  would  not  find, 
.concerning  thofe  matters  they  are  fo  zealous  f  jr,  that 
they  have  any  opinions  of  their  own  ;  much  lefs  would 
lie  have  reafon  to  think,  that  they  took  them  upon  the 
examination  of  arguments,  and  appearance  of  probabi 
lity.  They  are  refolved  to  Hick  to  a  party,  that  educa 
tion  or  intereft  has  engaged  them  in  ;  and  there,  liks 
the  common  foldiers  of  an  army,  (now  their  courage  and 
warmth  as  their  leaders  direct,  without  ever  examining 
.or  fo  much  as  knowing  the  caufe  they  contend  for.  If 
a  man's  life  (hows  that  he  has  no  ferious  regard  for  re 
ligion,  for  what  reafon  iliould  \ve  think  that  he  beats 
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his  head  about  the  opinions  of  his  church,  and  troubles 
himfelf  to  examine  the  grounds  of  this  or  that  doctrine  ? 
It  is  enough  for  him  to  obey  his  leaders,  to  have  his 
hand  and  his  tongue  ready  for  the  fupport  of  the  com 
mon  caufe,  and  thereby  approve  himfeif  to  thofe  who 
can  give  him  credit,  preferment  or  protection  in  that 
fociety.  Thus  men  become  profeflbrs  of,  and  comba 
tants  for  thofe  opinions,  they  were  never  convinced  of, 
nor  profelytes  to,  no,  nor  ever  had  fo  much  as  floating 
in  their  heads  ;  and  though  one  cannot  fay,  there  are 
fewer  improbable  or  erroneous  opinions  in  the  world 
than  there  are,  yet  this  is  certain,  there  are  fewer  that 
actually  aflent  to  them,  and  miftake  them  for  truths, 


than  is  imagined. 


CHAP.  XXI. 


OF  THE  DIVISION  OF  THE  SCIENCES. 

§  I.      Three  Sorts. 

ALL  that  can  fall  within  the  compafs  of  human 
underftanding,  being  either,  Firji>  The  nature  of 
things  as  they  are  in  themfelves,  their  relations,  and 
their  manner  of  operation  ;  or,  Secondly ,  That  which 
man  himfelf  ought  to  do,  as  a  rational  and  voluntary 
agent,  for  the  attainment  of  any  end,  efpecially  happt- 
nefs ;  or,  Thirdly,  The  ways  and  means  whereby  the 
knowledge  of  bo,h  the  one  and  the  other  of  thefe  are 
attained  and  communicated  ;  I  think  fcience  may  be  di- 
\ided  properly  into  thefe  three  forts. 

§  2.      I.  Phyfica. 

FIRST,  The  knowledge  of  things,  as  they  are  in  their 
own  proper  beings,  their  conftitutions,  properties,  and 
operations  ;  whereby  I  mean  not  only  matter  and  body, 
but  fpirits  alfo,  which  have  their  proper  natures,  conlti- 
tutions,  and  operations,  as  well  as  bodies.  This  in  a  lit 
tle  mere  enlarged  fenfe  of  the  word,  I  call  <t>y<n«>j,  or  na 
tural  phik'fopby.  The  end  of  this  is  bare  fpeculative 
truth ;  and  wnatfoever  can  afford  the  mind  of  man  any 
fuch,  falls  under  this  branch,  whether  it  be  God  himfelf, 
K4 
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angels,  fpirits,  bodies,  or  any  of  their  affections,  as  num 
ber  and  figure,  &t\ 

§  3.     2.  Praftica. 

SACONDLT,  n£0.KTixit,  The  fkill  of  right  applying  our 
own  powers  and  actions,  for  the  attainment  of  things 
good  and  ufeful.  The  moil  confiderable  under  this  head 
is  ethics,  which  is  the  feeking  out  thofe  rules  and  mea- 
fures  of  human  actions,  which  lead  to  happinefs,  and 
the  means  to  pra&ife  them.  The  end  of  this  is  not 
bare  fpeculation,  and  the  knowledge  of  truth,  but  right, 
and  a  conduct  fuitable  to  it. 


THIRDLT)  The  third  branch  may  be  called 
or  the  dofJrine  offigns,  the  moil  ufual  whereof  being 
words,  it  is  aptly  enough  termed  alfo  A«y««»,  logic  i  the 
bufmefs  whereof,  is  to  confider  the  nature  of  iigns  the 
mind  makes  ufe  of  for  the  underftanding  of  things,  or 
conveying  its  knowledge  to  others  ;  for  fmce  the  things 
the  mind  contemplates  are  none  of  them,  befides  itfelf, 
prefent  to  the  underftanding,  it  is  neceflary  that  fome- 
th-ing  elfe,  as  a  fign  or  reprefemation  of  the  thing  it  con- 
fiders,  fliould  be  preient  to  it  ;  and  thefe  are  ideas.  And 
bee  i»  ufe  the  fcene  of  ideas,  that  makes  one  man's 
thoughts,  cannot  be  laid  open  to  the  immediate  view  of 
another,  nor  laid  up  any  where  but  in  the  memory,  a 
tio  tery  fure  repofitory  ;  therefore  to  communicate  our 
thoughts  to  one  another,  as  well  as  record  them  for  our 
own  'ufe,  figns  of  our  ideas  are  alfo  neceflary.  Thofe 
which  men  have  found  moil  convenient,  and  therefore 
generally  make  ufe  of,  are  articulate  founds.  The  cou- 
iideration  then  of  ideas  and  words,  as  the  great  inftru- 
ments  of  knowledge,  makes  no  defpi  cable  part  of  their 
contemplation,  who  would  take  a  view  of  human 
knowledge  in  the  whole  extent  of  it  ;  and  perhaps  if 
they  were  diilincliy  weighed,  and  duly  confidered,  they 
would  afford  us  another  fort  of  logic  and  critique  than 
what  we  have  been  hitherto  acquainted  with. 

§  5.      Ttis  is  thefrft  Div'i/ion  of  the  Obje^s  of  Know- 

/edge. 
THIS  feems  to  me  tie  frfi  and  inoft  general  y  as  ivell  as  na» 
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tural  dlvifion  of  the  objects  of  our  underftanding  ;  for  a 
man  can  employ  his  thoughts  about  nothing,  but  either 
the  contemplation  of  things  themfelves  for  the  difcovery 
of  truth,  or  about  the  things  in  his  own  power,  which 
are  his  own  atllons^  for  the  attainment  of  his  own  ends  j 
or  thefigns  the  mind  makes  ufe  of,  both  in  the  one  and 
the  other,  and  the  right  ordering  of  them  for  its  clearer 
information.  AH  which  three,  viz.  things  as  they  are 
in  themfelves  knowable,  aftions  as  they  depend  on  us 
in  order  to  happinefs,  and  the  right  ufe  oifigns  in  order 
to  knowledge,  being  toto  coelo  different,  they  feemed  to 
me  to  be  the  three  great  provinces  of  the  intellectual 
world,  wholly  feparate  and  diftinft  one  from  another. 


' 


OF  THE 

CONDUCT  OF  THE  UNDERSTANDING. 


tain  temerarium  t.imque  indlgnum  fapientis  gravi 
tate  atque  corjlantia^  quam  aut  falf urn  j entire ,  aut  quod  no* 
fat'is  explorate perception  ftt  et  cognitumftne  ulla  dttbitations 
defendere?  Cic.  de  Natura  Deorum,  lib.  I. 


§  I.      Introduction. 

THE  lafl  refort  a  man  hao  recourfe  to  in  the  con- 
daft  of  himfelf,  is  his  underitanding  ;  for  though 
\vc  diftinguiih  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  give  the 
fupreme  command  to  the  will,  as  to  an  agent,  yet  the 
truth  is,  the  man,  which  is  the  agent,  determines  himfelf 
to  this  or  that  voluntary  aftion,  upon  fome  precedent 
knowledge,  or  appearance  of  knowledge,  in  the  under- 
ftanding.  No  man  ever  lets  himfeif  about  any  thing 
bur  upon  fome  view  or  other,  which  ferves  him  for  a 
rcafon  for  what  he  does  :  and  whatfoever  '  faculties  he 
employs,  the  undei {landing,  with  fuch  light  as  it  has, 
veil  or  ill  informed,  conftantiy  leads  ;  and  by  that  light, 
true  or  falfe,  all  his  operative  powers  are  directed.  he 
•will  itfclf,  how  abfolute  and  uncontroulable  ioever  it 
may  be  thought,  never  fails  in  its  obeaience  to  the  dic 
tates  of  the  undenhmding.  Temples  have  their  facred 
images,  and  we  fee  wiA-it  influence  they  have  always 
had  over  a  great  part  of  mankind  ;  but  in  truth,  the 
ideas  and  images  in  mens  minds  are  the  invifible  powers, 
that  co:iftantly  govern  them,  and  to  thefe  they  all  uni- 
verfally  pay  a  ready  fubmitlion.  It  is  therefore  of  the 
higheft  concernment,  that  great  care  fliould  be  taken 
of  the  underftand  .r>g,  to  conduct  it  right  in  the  fearch, 
of  knowledge,  and  in  the  judgments  it  makes. 
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The  logic  now  in  life  has  fo  long  poiTcfled  the  chair, 
as  the  only  art  taught  in  the  fchools  for  the  direction  of 
the  mind  in  the  ftudy  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  that  it 
would  peihaps  be  thought  an  affectation  of  novelty  to  fuf- 
pe£t  that  rules  that  have  ferved  the  learned  world  thefe 
two  or  three  rhoufand  years, and  which,  without  any  com 
plaint  of  defects,  the  learned  have  relied  in,  are  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  guide  the  underflanding  j  and  I  fhould  not 
doubt  but  this  attempt  would  be  cenfured  as  vanity  or 
preemption,  did  not  the  great  Lord  Verulam's  autho 
rity  juftify  it  ;  who,  not  fervilely  thinking  learning  could 
not  be  advanced  beyond  what  it  was,  becaufe  for  many 
nges  it  had  not  been,  did  not  rell  in  the  lazy  approba 
tion  and  applaufe  of  what  was,  becaufe  it  was,  but  en 
larged  his  mind  to  what  might  be.  In  his  preface  to  his 
Novurn  Organum  concerning  logic,  he  pronounces  thus: 
Q^ii fummas  dialc£lic<z  paries  tribucruntt  atque  inde  jidijfi- 
ma  jclcntns  prxfulia  compararl  put  arm  it  >  wrijjlrne  et  optime 
vidt'runt  intdlcclum  huinanum  fib:  penniJTum  werito  fujpec- 
tum  ejjl  deb  ere.  Verum  injlrmlor  omnino  eft  malo  medicina  ; 
jiec  ipfa  mall  expers.  Siquidem  dialf$icat  qu<e  recepta  eflt 
lii':t  ad  civlha  ct  artes^  qua  in  fermone  et  opinion e  poftt a 
ji-.nt^  reEliJJime  adkibcatur  ;  nature  tamen  fubtilitatem  longa 
Xntervdllo  non  attingit,  et  prenfando  quod  non  capit,  ad  er~ 
rores  pofiusjlabiliendos  et  quaji  figendos,  quam  ad  viam  ve- 
r'rtnti  aperiendam  valuit. 

"  They,  fays  het  who  attributed  fo  much  to  logicj, 
"  perceived  very  well  and  truly,  that  it  w-as  not  fafe  to 
"  truft  the  underllanding  to  itfelf,  without  the  guard 
"  of  any  rules.  But  the  remedy  reached  not  the  evil, 
"  but  became  a  part  of  it :  For  the  logic  which  took 
i(  place,  though  it  might  do  well  enough  in  civil  af- 
"  lairs,  and  the  arts  which  confided  in  talk  and  opi- 
"  nion,  yet  comes  very  far  fhort  of  fubtilty  in  the  real 
(C  performances  of  nature  ;  and  catching  at  what  it  can- 
sf  not  reach,  has  ferv,ed  to  confirm  and  eftablifh  errors, 
(<  rather  than  to  open  a  way  to  truth.".  And  therefore 
a  little  after  he  fays,  "  That  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary 
"  that  a  better  and  perfecler  ufe  and  employment  of  the 
"  mind  and  uiiderilanding  mould  be  introduced." 
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MJjario  requiritur  ut  melicr  et  perfeftior  mentis  et  intelleSlus 
hurnani  ufus  et  adopcratio  introducatur. 

§  2.      Parts. 

THERE  is,  it  is  vifible,  great  variety  in  mens  underftand- 
ing?,  and  their  natural  conftitutions  put  fo  wide  a  differ 
ence  between  iome  men  in  this  refpe&,  that  art  and  in- 
duftry  would  never  be  able  to  mafter,  and  their  very 
natures  fcem  to  want  a  foundation  to  raife  on  it  that 
which  other  men  eafily  attain  unto.  Amongft  men  of 
equal  education,  there  is  great  inequality  of  parts  •-,  and 
the  woods  of  America,  as  well  as  the  fchools  of  Athens, 
produce  men  of  feveral  abilities  in  the  fame  kind. 
Though  this  be  fo,  yet  I  imagine  moft  men  come  very 
fhort  of  what  they  might  attain  unto  in  their  feveral  de 
grees,  by  a  neglect  of  their  underftandings  :  A  few  rules 
of  logicrare  thought  fumcient  in  this  cafe  for  thofe  who 
pretend  to  the  higheft  improvement  ;  whereas,  I  think 
there  are  a  great  many  natural  defects  in  the  underftand* 
ing  capable  of  amendment,  which  are  overlooked  and 
wholly  neglected  ;  and  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  that  men 
are  guilty  of  a  great  many  faults  in  the  exercife  and  im 
provement  of  this  faculty  of  the  mind,  which  hinder 
them  in  their  progrefs,  and  keep  them  in  ignorance  and 
error  all  their  lives.  Some  of  them  I  (hall  take  notice 
of,  and  endeavour  to  point  out  proper  remedies  for,  in 
the  following  difcourfe. 

§  3 .      Reafoning. 

BESIDES  the  want  of  determined  ideas,  and  of  fagacity 
and  exercife  in  finding  out  and  laying  in  order  inter 
mediate  ideas,  there  are  three  mifcarriages  that  men  are 
guilty  of  in  reference  to  their  reafon,  whereby  this  fa 
culty  is  hindered  in  them  from  that  fervice  it  might  do 
and  was  defigned  for  ;  and  he  that  reflects  upon  the 
actions  and  difcourfes  of  mankind,  will  find  their  de 
fects  in  this  kind  very  frequent,  and  very  obfervable. 

i.  The  firft  is  of  thofe  who  feldom  realbn  at  all,  but 
do  and  think  according  to  the  example  of  others,  whe 
ther  parents,  neighbours,  minifters,  or  who  elfe  they  -ire 
pleafed  to  make  choice  of  to  have  an  implicit  faith  iiij  for 
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t"      ..iving  of  .themfelves  the  pains  and  trouble  of  think 
ing  land  examining  for  themlelves. 

2.  The  fecoud  is  of  thofe  who  put  paflion  in  the  pi  ice 
of  reafon,  and  being  rtfolved  that  fh..ill  govern  their  ac 
tions  ami  argui. •••:nrs,  neither  ufe  their  own  nor  heark 
en  to  o««her  people's  reafon,  any  farther  than  it  fuits 
their  humour,  inrereit,  or  party  ;  and  thefe,  one  may 
obferve,  com  .--only  content  thcmfelves  with  words  which 
have  no  diu  nci  ideas  to  them,  though,  in  other  mat 
ters  that  they  come  with  an  unbiufled  iadiffcrency  to, 
ill  want  not  abilities  to  talk  an  i  hear  reafon,  where 
the^  aave  no  iecret  inclination  that  hinders  them  from 
bei.  •;  i  raft  able  to  it. 

3.  The  third  fort  is  of  thofe  who  readily  and  fincercly 
follow  reafon,  but  for  want  of  having  that  which  one 
may  call  large,  found-,  round-about  ,'tnft.',  have  not  a  fall 
view  of  ail  that  relates  to  the  qucltion,  and  may  be  of 
moment  to  decide  it.  We  are  ail  Qiorjt-fighted,  a^d  very 
often  fee  but  one  fide  of  a  matter  ;  our  views  are  not 
extended  to  all  that  has  a  cormetncn  with  it.  From 
tli  -  detect  I  think  no  man  is  free.  We  foe  but  in  part, 
and  we  know  but  in  part,  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder 
we  conclude  not  right  from  our  partial  views.  This 
mi^ht  in(tru£t  the  proudeft  elteemtr  of  his  own  parts 
how  ufefui  it  is  to  talk  and  confult  with  others,  even 
fuch  as  come  fhortoi  him  in  capacity,  quicknjfs  and  pe- 
nmation  ;  for  fince  no  one  fees  ail,  a  ad  we  generally 
Jiavc  different  profpects  of  the  fame  tiling,  according  to 
our  different,  as  1  may  fay,  pofiaons  to  it,  it  is  not  in 
congruous  to  think,  nor  beneath  any  man  to  try,  whe 
ther  another  may  not  have  notions  of  things  which  have 
efcaped  him,  and  which  his  reafon  would  make  ufe  of 
if  -i^y  came  into  his  mind.  The  facuivy  of  reafoning 
feltiorn  or  never  deceives  thofe  whotruft  to  it ;  its  con- 
fequences  from  what  it  builds  on  are  evident  and  cer 
tain  ;  but  that  which  it  ofteneit,  if  not  only,  imikads  us 
in  is,  ihat  the  principles  from  which  we  conclude,  the 
grounds  upon  which  we  bottom  our  rtaioning,  ar-~  but 
a  p  ;rt,  iomething  is  left  out  which  fhouid  go  into  the 
reckoning  to  make  it  juft  and  exaft.  Here  we  may 
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imagine  a  vaft  and  aimoft  infinite  advantage  that  angels 
and  feparate  ipirits  may  have  over  us,  who,  in  their  fe- 
veral  degrees  of  elevation  above  us,  may  be  endowed 
\vith  more  comprehenfive  faculties,  and  fome  of  them 
perhaps  have  perfect:  and  exact  views  of  all  finite  beings 
that  come  under  their  confideration,  can,  as  it  were,  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  collect  together  all  their  fcat- 
tered  and  aimoft  boundiefs  relations.  A  mind  fo  fur- 
nifhed,  what  reafon  has  it  to  acquiefce  in  the  certainty 
of  its  conclufions  ? 

In  this  we  may  fee  the  reafon  why  fome  men  of  ftudy 
and  thought,  that  reafon  right,  and  are  lovers  of  truth, 
do  make  no  great  advances  in  their  difcoveries  of  it. 
Error  and  truth  are  uncertainly  blended  in  their  minds, 
their  decifions  are  lame  and  defective,  and  they  are  very 
often  miftaken  in  their  judgments  ;  the  reafon  whereof 
is,  they  converfe  but  with  one  fort  of  men,  they  read 
but  one  fort  of  books,  they  will  not  come  in  the  hear 
ing  but  of  one  fort  of  notions  ;  the  truth  is,  they  canton 
out  to  themfelves  a  little  Gojhen  in  the  intellectual  world, 
\vhere  light  fhines,  and,  as  they  conclude,  day  blefT-s 
them  •,  but  the  reii  of  that  vaft  expanfum  they  give  up*to 
night  and  darkneis,  and  fo  avoid  co;nHg  near  it.  Th  y 
have  a  pretty  trafric  with  known  correfpondenfs  in  fon.e 
Jittie  creek,  within  that  they  confine  themfeives,  and 
are  dexterous  managers  enough  of  the  wares  and  rro- 
ducts  of  that  corner  with  which  they  content  th-cm- 
felves  ;  but  will  not  venture  out  into  the  great  ocean  of 
knowledge,  to  furvcy  the  riches  that  nature  hath  ftored 
other  parts  with,  no  lefs  genuine,  no  lei's  foiid,  no  lefs 
ufefu),  than  \vh:it  was  fallen  to  their  lot  in  the  admired 
plenty  and  futliciency  of  their  own  little  fpot,  which  to 
them  contains  whatfoever  is  good  in  the  univerfe.  Thofe 
who  live  thus  mewed  up  within  their  own  contracted 
territories,  and  will  not  look  abroad  beyond  the  bounda 
ries  that  chance,  conceit, or  iazineiV,  has  fet  to  their  inqui 
ries,  but  live  fcparare  from  the  notions,  difcourks,  and 
attainments  of  the  reft  of  mankind,  may  not  ami  is  be 
reptefented  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Marian  illands, 
who  being  feparated  by  a  large  track  of  ica  from  a^i 
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communion  with  the  heritable  parts  of  the  earth,  thought 
thernielves  the  only  people  of  the  world  ;  and  though 
the  ftraitnefs  of  the  conveniences  of  life  amongft  them 
had  never  reached  fo  far  as  to  the  ufe  of  fire,  till  the 
Spaniards^  not  many  years  fince,  in  their  voyages  from 
Acapulco  to  Manilla,  brought  it  amongft  them  ;  yet  in 
the  want  and  ignorance  of  almoft  all  things,  they  look- 
ed  upon  themfelves,  even  after  that  the  Spaniards  had 
brought  amongft  them  the  notice  of  variety  of  nations 
ab-  unding  in  fciences,  arts,  and  conveniencies  of  life,  of 
which  they  knew  nothing,  they  looked  upon  thernielves, 
I  fay,  as  the  happieft  and  wifeft  people  of  the  univerfe. 
But  for  all  that,  nobody,  I  think,  will  imagine  them 
tleep  naturalifts,  or  folid  metaphyficians  ;  nobody  will 
deem  the  quickeft-fighted  amongft  them  to  have  very 
enlarged  views  in  ethics  or  politics  ;  nor  can  any  one 
allow  the  moft  capable  amongft  them  to  be  advan 
ced  fo  far  in  his  understanding,  as  to  have  any  other 
knowledge  but  of  the  few  little  things  of  his  and  the 
neighbouring  iflands  within  his  commerce  \  but  far 
enough  from  that  comprehenfive  enlargement  of  mind 
which  adorns  a  ioul  devoted  to  truth,  affifted  with  let 
ters,  and  a  free  generation  of  the  feveral  views  and  fen- 
timents  of  thinking  men  of  all  fides.  Let  not  men, 
therefore,  that  would  have  a  fight  of  what  every  one 
pretends  to  be  defirous  to  have  a  fight  of,  truth  in  its 
full  extent,  narrow  and  blind  their  own  profpecl:.  Let 
not  men  think  there  is  no  truth  but  in  the  fciences  that 
they  ftudy,  or  the  books  that  they  read.  To  prejudge 
other  mens  notions  before  we  have  looked  into  them,  is 
not  to  fhow  their  darknefs,  bur  to  put  out  our  own  eyes. 
Try.  all  things,  holdjaft  that  'which  is  good)  is  a  divine  rule, 
coming  from  the  Father  of  light  and  truth  j  and  it  is 
hard  to  know  what  other  way  men  can  come  at  truthj 
to  lay  hold  of  it,  if  they  do  not  dig  and  fearch  for  it  as 
for  oM  md  hid  treaiure  ;  but  he  that  does  fo  rnuft 
have  much  earth  and  rubbifh  before  he  gets  the  pure 
metal  -,  fand  and  pebbles  and  drofs  ufually  lie  bitrnded 
with  it,  but  th«  gold  is  neverthelefs  gold,  and  will  en* 
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rich  the  man  that  employs  his  pains  to  feek  and  feparate 
it.  Neither  is  there  any  danger  he  fhould  be  deceived 
by  the  mixture.  Every  man  carries  about  him  a  touch- 
ftone,  if  he  will  make  ufe  of  it,  to  diftinguifh  fubftan- 
tial  gold  from  fuperficial  glitterings,  truth  from  appear 
ances  ;  and  indeed  the  ufe  and  benefit  of  this  touch- 
ftone,  which  is  natural  reafon,  is  fpoiled  and  loft  only  by 
aflurned  prejudices,  over-weening  prefumption,  and  nar 
rowing  our  minds.  The  want  of  exercifing  it  in  the  full 
extent  of  things  intelligible,  is  that  which  weakens  and 
extinguifhes  this  noble  faculty  in  us.  Trace  it,  and  fee 
whether  it  be  not  fo.  The  day-labourer  in  a  country 
village  has  commonly  but  a  fmail  pittance  of  knowledge, 
becaufe  his  ideas  and  notions  have  been  confined  to  the 
narrow  bounds  of  a  poor  converfation  and  employment ; 
the  low  mechanic  of  a  country  town  does  fomewhat  out 
do  him,  porters  and  coblers  of  great  cities  furpafs  them. 
A  country  gentleman,  who  leaving  Latin  and  learning  in 
the  univerfity,  removes  thence  to  his  manfion-houfe,  and 
aiTociates  with  neighbours  of  the  fame  drain,  vvhorelifti 
nothing  but  hunting  and  a  bottle ;  with  thofe  alone  he 
fpends  his  time,  with  thefe  alone  he  converfes,  and  can 
away  with  no  company  whofe  difcourfe  goes  beyond 
what  claret  and  difrblutenefs  infpires.  Such  a  patriot 
formed  in  this  happy  way  of  improvement,  cannot  fatf, 
as  we  fee,  to  give  notable  decifions  upon  the  bench  at 
quarter- fcflions,  and  eminent  proofs  of  his  fidll  in  po 
litics,  when  the  ftrength  of  his  purfe  and  party  have  ad 
vanced  him  to  a  more  confpicuous  ftation.  To  fuch  a 
one  truly  an  ordinary  cofFee-houfe  gleaner  of  the  city  is 
an  errant  ftatefman,  and  as  much  fuperior  too,  as  a  man, 
converfant  about  Whitehall  and  the  court,  is  to  an  ordi 
nary  {hop-keeper.  To  carry  this  a  little  farther  :  Here 
is  one  muffled  up  in  the  zeal  and  infallibility  of  his  own 
feel:,  and  will  not  touch  a  book,  or  enter  into  debate 
with  a  perfon  that  will  queftion  any  of  thofe  things 
which  to  him  are  facred.  Another  furveys  our  differ 
ences  in  religion  with  an  equitable  and  fair  indifference, 
and  fo  finds  probably  that  none  of  them  are  in  every 
thing  unexceptionable.  Thefe  divifions  and  fjiilems 
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were  made  by  men,  and  carry  the  m  irk  of  fallible  on 
them  j  and  in  thofe  whom  he  differs  from,  and  till  he 
opened  his  eyes  had  a  general  prejudice  againft,he  meets 
with  more  to  be  faid  for  a  great  many  things  than  before 
he  \vas  aware  of,  or  could  have  imagined.  Which  of 
thefe  two  now  is  mod  likely  to  judge  right  in  our  reli 
gious  controverfies,  and  to  be  more  ftored  with  truth, 
the  mark  ali  pretend  to  aim  at  ?  All  thefe  men  that  I 
ha\e  initanced  in,  thus  unequally  fnrnimed  with  truth, 
and  advanced  in  knowledge,  I  fuppofe  of  equal  natural 
parts  j  all  the  odds  between  them  has  been  the  different 
icope  that  has  been  given  to  their  underftandings  to 
range  in,  for  the  gathering  up  of  information,  and  fur- 
in'fhing  their  heads  with  ideas,  notions,  and  obferva- 
tioiis,  whereon  to  employ  their  minds,  and  form  their 
under!tandii';j[s. 

It  will  pcltibly  be  objecled,  who  is  fuflicient  for  all 
th.o  ?  I  anfwer,  more  than  can  be  imagined.  Every  one 
ki.ows  what  his  proper  bufmefs  is,  and  what,  according 
ti.  UK  character  he  makes  of  himfelf,  the  world  may 
juiliy  expcdt  o(  him  ;  and  to  anfwer  that,  he  will  find  he 
v  '  -rave  time  and  opportunity  enough  to  furnilh  him- 
(Vii,  it  he  will  not  deprive  himfelf,  by  a  narrownefs  of 
fp'nv,  oi  thole  helps  that  are  at  hand.  I  do  not  fay,  to  be 
a  good  geographer,  that  a  man  iliould  vifit  every  moun 
tain,  river,  promontory,  and  creek  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,  view  the  buildings,  and  furvey  the  land  every 
w  .re,  as  if  he  were  going  to  make  a  purchafe  \  but  yet 
every  one  muft  allow  that  he  (hall  know  a  country  bet 
ter  ihat  makes  often  f.illies  into  it,  and  traverfes  it  up  and 
clown,  than  he  that  like  a  milMiorie  goes  (till  round  in 
t'  fame  track,  or  keeps  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  a 
field  or  tsvo  that  delight  him.  He  that  will  inquire  out 
the  belt  books  in  every  fciencc,  and  inform  himfelf  of 
the  moil  mate-rial  authors  of  the  feveral  fccts  of  philofo- 
phy  and  religion,  will  not  find  it  an  infinite  work  to  ac 
quaint  himfelf  v\ith  the  fentiments  of  mankind  concern 
ing  the  moil  weighty  and  comprehenfive  fubjefts.  L°t 
lam  cxerciie  the  freedom  of  his  reafon  and  underfland- 
ing  iti  fuch  a  latitude  as  this,  and  his  mind  will  b2 
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flrengthened,  his  capacity  enlarged,  his  faculties  irr- 
proved  ;  and  the  light  which  the  remote  and  fcattered 
parts  of  truth  will  give  to  one  another,  will  fo  aflift  his 
judgment,  that  lie  will  feldom  be  widely  out,  or  mifs 
giving  proof  of  a  clear  head,  and  a  comprehenfive  know 
ledge.  At  lead,  this  is  the  only  way  I  know  to  give  the 
underdanding  its  due  improvement  to  the  full  extent  of 
its  capacity,  and  to  diftinguifh  the  two  mod  different 
things  I  know  in  the  world,  a  logical  chicaner  from  a 
man  of  reafon.  Only  he  that  would  thus  give  the  mind 
its  flight, and  fend  abroad  hrs  inquiries  into  all  parts  after 
truth,  mud  be  fure  to  fettle  in  his  he<id  determined  ideas 
of  all  that  he  employs  his  thoughts  about,  and  never 
fail  to  judge  himfelf,  and  judge  unbufTedly  of  all  that  he 
receives  from  others,  either  in  their  writings  or  dif- 
courfes.  Reverence  or  prejudice  muft  not  be  fuffered 
to  give  beauty  or  deformity  to  any  of  their  opinions. 

§  4.      Of  Practice  and  Habits. 

WE  are  born  with  faculties  and  powers  capable  alrnoft 
of  any  thing,  fuch  at  lead  as  would  carry  us  farther  than 
can  eafily  be  imagined  ;  but  it  is  only  the  exercife  o£ 
thcfe  powers  which  gives  us  ability  and  ikill  in  any  thing, 
and  leads  us  towards  perfection. 

A  middled-aged  ploughman  will  fcarce  ever  be 
brought  to  the  carriage  and  language  of  a  gentleman, 
though  his  body  be  as  well  proportioned,  and  his  joints 
as  fupple,  and  his  natural  parts  not  .any  way  inferior. 
The  legs  of  a  dancing-mailer,  and  the  fingers  of  a  mu- 
fician,  fail  as  it  were  naturally  without  thought  or  pains 
into  regular  and  admirable  morions.  Bid  them  change 
their  parts,  and  they  will  in  vain  endeavour  to  produce 
like  motions  in  the  members  not  uf.'d  to  them,  and  it 
will  require  length  of  time  and  long  practice  to  attain 
but  forne  degrees  of  a  like  ability.  What  incredible 
and  aftonifhing  actions  do  we  find  rope-dancers  and 
tumblers  bring  their  bodies  to !  Not  but  that  fundry  in  ai 
med  ail  manual  arts  are  as  wonderful  •,  but  I  name  thofe 
which  the  world  takes  notice  of  for  fuch,  becaufe  on 
that  very  account  they  give  money  to  fee  them.  All 
jhefe  admired  motions,  beyond  the  reach  and  almoft  the 
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conception  of  unpractifed  fpectators,  are  nothing  but 
the  m?re  effects  of  ufe  and  induftry  in  men,  whofe  bo 
dies  have  nothing  peculiar  in  them  from  thofe  of  the 
amazed  lookers  on. 

As  it  is  in  the  body,  fo  it  is  in  the  mind  ;  practice 
makes  it  what  it  is;  and  moft,  even  of  thofe  excellencies 
which  are  looked  on  as  natural  endowments,  will  be 
found,  when  examined  into  more  narrowly,  to  be  the 
product  of  exercife,  and  to  be  raifed  to  that  pitch  only 
by  repeated  actions.  Some  men  are  remarked  for  plea- 
fantnefs  in  raillery  ;  others  for  apologues  and  appofite 
diverting  {lories.  This  is  apt  to  be  taken  for  the  effect 
of  pure  nature,  and  that  the  rather,  becaufe  it  is  not  got 
by  rules,  and  thofe  who  excel  in  either  of  them  never 
purpofely  fet  themfelves  to  the  fludy  of  it  as  an  art  to  be 
learned.  But  yet  it  is  true,  that  at  firfl  fome  lucky  hit 
which  took  with  fomebody  and  gained  him  commenda 
tion,  encouraged  him  to  try  again,  inclined  his  thoughts 
and  endeavours  that  way,  till  at  laft  he  infenfibly  got  a 
facility  in  it,  without  perceiving  how,  and  that  is  attrU 
buted  wholly  to  nature,  which  was  much  more  the  ef 
fect  of  ufe  and  practice.  I  do  not  deny  that  natural 
difpcHtion  may  often  give  the  firft  rife  to  it,  but  that  ne 
ver  carries  a  man  far  without  ufe  and  exercife,  and  it  is 
practice  alone  that  brings  the  powers  of  the  mind  as 
well  as  thofe  of  the  body  to  their  perfection.  Many  a 
good  poetic  vein  is  buried  under  a  trade,  and  never  pro 
duces  any  thing  for  want  of  improvement.  We  fee  the 
ways  of  difcourfe  and  reafoning  are  very  different,  even 
concerning  the  fame  matter,  at  court  and  in  the  univer- 
fity  ;  and  he  that  will  go  but  from  Weftmitifter-bali  to 
the  Exchange  will  find  a  different  genius  and  turn  in 
their  ways  of  talking,  and  yet  one  cannot  think  that  all 
whofe  lot  fell  in  the  city,  were  born  with  different  parts 
from  thofe  who  were  bred  at  the  univerfity  or  inns  of 
court. 

To  what  purpofe  all  this,  but  to  fhow  that  the  differ 
ence,  fo  obfervable  in  mens  underftandings  and  parts, 
does  not  arife  fo  much  from  their  natural  faculties  as  ac 
quired  habits.  He  would  be  laughed  at  that  fhould  go 
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about  to  make  a  fine  dancer  out  of  a  country  heclger  at 
pad  fifty  ;  and  he  will  not  have  much  better  fuccefs 
who  mall  endeavour  at  that  age  to  make  a  man  reafon 
well,  or  fpeak  handfomely,  who  has  never  been  ufed  to 
it,  though  you  mould  lay  before  him  a  collection  of  all 
the  bed  precepts  of  logic  or  oratory.  Nobody  is  made 
any  thing  by  hearing  of  rules,  or  laying  them  up  in  his 
memory  ;  practice  muft  fettle  the  habit  of  doing,  with 
out  reflecting  on  the  rule,  and  you  may  as  well  hope  to 
make  a  good  painter  or  mufician  extempore  by  a  lecture 
and  inftruclion  in  the  arts  of  mufic  and  painting,  as  a 
coherent  thinker,  or  ftri£t  reafoner,  by  a  fet  of  rules, 
mowing  him  wherein  right  reafoning  confifts. 

This  being  fo,  that  defects  and  weaknefs  in  mens  un- 
derftandings,  as  well  as  other  faculties,  come  from  want 
of  a  right  uie  of  their  own  minds,  I  am  apt  to  think  the 
fault  is  generally  miflaid  upon  nature,  and  there  is  often 
a  complaint  of  want  of  parts,  when  the  fault  lies  in  want 
of  a  due  improvement  of  them.  We  fee  men  frequent 
ly  dexterous  and  (harp  enough  in  making  a  bargain,  who, 
if  you  reafon  with  them  about  matters  of  religion,  ap 
pear  perfectly  ilupid. 

§  5.     Ideas. 

I  WILL  not  here,  in  what  relates  to  the  right  conduct 
and  improvement  of  the  underftanding,  repeat  again  the 
getting  clear  and  determined  ideas,  and  the  employinsr 
our  thoughts  rather  about  them  than  about  founds'  put 
for  them,  nor  of  fettling  the  fignification  of  words  whicli 
we  ufe  with  ourfelves  in  the  fearch  of  truth,  or  with 
others  in  difcourfing  about  it.  Thofe  hinderances  of  our 
underftandings  in  the  purfuit  of  knowledge,  I  have  fuf- 
fic  iently  enlarged  upon  in  another  place  ;  fo  that  no 
thing  more  needs  here  to  be  faid  of  thofe  matters. 

§  6.      Principles. 

THERE  is  another  fault  that 'ftops  or  mifleads  men  in 
their  knowledge,  which  I  have  alib  fpoken  fomething  of, 
but  yet  is  neceflary  to  mention  here  again,  that  we  may 
examine  it  to  the  bottom,  and  fee  the  root  it  fprings 
from ;  and  that  is,  a  cuftom  of  taking  up  with  principles 
that  are  not  felf-evident,  and  very  often  not  fo  much  as 
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true.  It  is  not  unufual  to  fee  men  reft  their  opinions 
upon  foundations  that  have  no  more  certainty  and  foli- 
dity  than  the  propofitions  built  on  them,  and  embraced 
for  their  fake.  Such  foundations  are  thefe  and  the  like, 
viz.  the  founders  or  leaders  of  my  party  are  good  men, 
and  therefore  their  tenets  are  true  •,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
a  fe£l  that  is  erroneous,  therefore  it  is  falfe  ;  it  hath 
been  long  received  in  the  world,  therefore  it  is  true ;  or 
it  is  new,  and  therefore  falfe. 

Thefe,  and  many  the  like,  which  are  by  no  means  the 
meafures  of  truth  and  falfehood,  the  generality  of  men 
make  the  ftandards  by  which  they  accuftom  their  un- 
derftanding  to  judge;  and  thus  they  falling  into  a  ha 
bit  of  determining  truth  and  falfehood  by  fuch  wrong 
meafures,  it  is  no  wonder  they  mould  embrace  error 
for  certainty,  and  be  very  pofitive  in  things  they  have 
no  ground  for. 

There  is  not  any  who  pretends  to  the  lead  reafon, 
but  when  any  of  thefe  his  falfe  maxims  are  brought  to 
the  teft,  muft  acknowledge  them  to  be  fallible,  and  fuch 
as  he  will  not  allow  in  thofe  that  differ  from  him  ;  and 
yet  after  he  is  convinced  of  this,  you  mail  fee  him  go  on 
in  the  ufe  of  them,  and  the  very  next  occafion  that  offers, 
argue  again  upon  the  fame  grounds.  Would  one  not 
be  ready  to  think  that  men  are  willing  to  impofe  upon 
themfelves,  and  mifleacl  their  own  underftandings,  who 
conduct  them  by  fuch  wrong  meafures,  even  ..fter  they 
fee  they  cannot  be  relied  on  ?  But  yet  they  will  not  ap 
pear  fo  blameable  as  may  be  thought  at  firit  fight ;  for  I 
think  there  are  a  great  many  that  argue  thus  in  earned, 
and  do  it  not  to  impofe  on  themfelves  or  others  ;  they 
are  perfuaded  of  what  they  fay,  and  think  there  is  weight 
in  it,  though  in  a  like  cafe  rhey  have  been  convinced 
there  is  none  ;  but  men  would  be  intolerable  to  them 
felves,  and  contemptible  to  others,  if  they  mould  em 
brace  opinions  without  any  ground,  and  hold  what  they 
could  give  no  manner  of  reafon  for.  True  or  falfe,  folid 
or  fandy,  the  mind  muft  have  fome  foundation  to  reft  it- 
felf  upon,  and,  as  I  have  remarked  in  another  phce,  it 
no  fooner  entertains  any  rropcfition,  but  it  prefer.tly 
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haftens  to  tome  hypo'.hsfis  to  bottom  it  on  ;  till  then  it 
is  unquiet  and  untettled.  80  much  do  our  own  very 
tempers  difpcfe  us  to  a  right  ufe  of  our  understandings, 
if  \ve  would  follow  as  we  fhould  the  inclinations  of  our 
nature. 

In  fome  matters  of  concernment,  efpecially  thofe  of 
religion,  men  are  not  permitted  to  be  always  wavering 
and  uncertain,  they  rnuft  embrace  and  profefs  fome  te 
nets  or  other ;  and  it  would  be  a  iliame,  nay,  a  contra 
diction  too  heavy  for  any  one's  mind  to  He  constantly 
under,  for  him  to  pretend  ferioufly  to  be  perfuaded  of 
the  truth  of  any  religion,  and  yet  not  to  be  able  to  give 
any  reafon  of  his  belief,  or  to  fay  any  thing  for  his  pre 
ference  of  this  to  any  other  opinion  ;  and  therefore  they 
muft  make  ufe  of  fome  principles  or  other,  and  thofe 
can  be  no  other  than  fuch  as  they  have  and  can  manage; 
and  to  fay  they  are  not  in  earned  perfuaded  by  them, 
and  do  not  reft  upon  thofe  they  make  ufe  of,  is  contra 
ry  to  experience,  and  to  allege  that  they  are  not  mifled 
when  we  complain  they  are. 

If  this  be  fo,  it  will  be  urged,  why  then  do  they  not 
make  ufe  of  fure  and  unqueftionable  principles,  than 
reft  on  fuch  grounds  as  may  deceive  them,  and  will,  as 
is  vifible,  ferve  to  fupport  error  as  well  as  truth  ? 

To  this  I  anfwer,  the  reafon  why  they  do  not  make 
ufe  of  better  and  furer  principles,  is  becaufe  they  can 
not  :  But  this  inability  proceeds  not  from  want  of  na 
tural  parts  (for  thofe  few  whofe  cafe  that  is  are  to  be 
excufed),  but  for  want  of  ufe  and  exercife.  Few  men 
are  from  their  youth  accuftomed  to  ftrict  reafoning,  and 
to  trace  the  dependence  of  any  truth  in  a  long  train  of 
confequences  to  its  remote  principles,  and  toobferve  its 
connection ;  and  he  that  by  frequent  practice  has  not 
been  ufed  to  this  employment  of  his  underftanding,  it 
is  no  more  wonder  that  he  mould  not,  when  he  is  grown 
into  years,  be  able  to  bring  his  mind  to  it,  than  that  he 
ihould  not  be  on  a  fudden  able  to  grave  or  defign,  dance 
on  the  ropes,  or  write  a  good  hand,  who  has  never 
pra&ifed  either  of  them. 
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Nay,  the  moil  of  men  are  fo  wholly  ftrangers  to  this, 
that  they  do  not  fo  much  as  perceive  their  want  of  it ; 
they  difpatch  the  ordinary  bufmefs  of  their  callings  by 
rote,  as  we  fay,  as  they  have  learned  it,  and  if  at  any 
time  they  mifs  fuccefs,  they  impute  it  to  any  thing  ra 
ther  than  want  of  thought  or  fkill ;  that  they  con 
clude  (becaufe  they  know  no  better)  they  have  in  per 
fection  j  or  if  there  be  any  fubject  that  intereft  or  fan 
cy  has  recommended  to  their  thoughts,  their  reafon- 
ing  about  it  is  ftill  after  their  own  fafhion  ;  be  it  bet 
ter  or  worfe,  it  ferves  their  turns,  and  is  the  beft  they 
are  acquainted  with  ;  and  therefore  when  they  are  led 
by  it  into  miftakes,  and  their  bufmefs  fucceeds  ac 
cordingly,  they  impute  it  to  any  crofs  accident,  or 
default  of  others,  rather  than  to  their  own  want  of  un- 
derftanding  ;  that  is  what  nobody  difcovers  or  com 
plains  of  in  himfelf.  Whatfoever  made  his  bufmefs  to 
mifcarry,  it  was  not  of  right  thought  and  judgment  in 
himfelf ;  he  fees  no  fuch  defect  in  himfelf,  but  is  fa- 
tisiied  that  he  carries  on  his  defigns  well  enough  by  his 
own  reafoning,  or  at  lead  mould  have  done,  had  it  not 
been  for  unlucky  traverfes  not  in  his  power.  Thus  be 
ing  content  with  this  mort  and  very  imperfect  ufe  of 
his  underftanding,  he  never  troubles  himfelf  to  feek  out 
methods  of  improving  his  mind,  and  lives  all  his  life 
without  any  notion  of  clofe  reafoning,  in  a  continued 
connection  of  a  long  train  of  confequences  'from  fure 
foundations,  fuch  as  is  requifite  for  the  making  out  and 
clearing  moil  of  the  fpeculative  truths  moft  men  own  to 
believe  and  are  mod  concerned  in.  Not  to  mention 
here  what  I  (hall  have  occafion  to  infift  on  by  and  by 
more  fully,  viz.  that  in  many  cafes  it  is  not  one  feries 
of  confequences  will  fcrve  the  turn,  but  many  different 
and  oppofite  deductions  mull  be  examined  and  laid  to 
gether,  before  a  man  can  come  to  make  a  right  judg 
ment  of  the  point  in  queftion.  What  then  can  be  ex 
pected  from  men  that  neither  fee  the  want  of  any  fuch 
kind  of  reafoning  as  this  ;  nor  if  they  do,  know  they 
how  to  fet  about  it,  or  could  perform  it  ?  You  may  as 
well  fet  a  country  man,  who  fcarce  knows  the  figures, 
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and  never  caft  up  a  fum  of  three  particulars,  to  Hate 
a  merchant's  long  account,  and  find  the  true  balance 
of  it. 

What  then  (Lould  be  done  in  this  cafe  ?  I  anfwer, 
we  fhould  always  remember  what  I  faid  above,  that 
the  faculties  of  our  fouls  are  improved  and  made  ufe- 
ful  to  us,  juft  after  the  fame  manner  as  our  bodies 
are.  Would  you  have  a  man  write  or  paint,  dance 
or  fence  well,  or  perform  any  other  manual  operation 
dexteroufly  and  with  eafe  ;  let  him  have  ever  fo  much 
vigour  and  activity,  fupplenefs  and  addrefs,  natural 
ly,  yet  nobody  expects  this  from  him  unlefs  he  has 
been  ufed  to  it,  and  has  employed  time  and  pains  in 
falhioning  and  forming  his  hand  or  outward  parts  to 
thefe  motions.  Juft  fo  it  is  in  the  mind  ;  would  you 
have  a  man  reafon  well,  you  muft  ufe  him  to  it  by 
times,  exercife  his  mind  in  obferving  the  connection 
of  ideas,  and  follow  them  in  train.  Nothing  does 
this  better  than  mathematics,  which  therefore,  I  think, 
Ihould  be  taught  all  thofe  who  have  the  time  and 
opportunity,  not  fo  much  to  make  them  mathemati 
cians,  as  to  make  them  reafonable  creatures  ;  for 
though  we  all  call  ourfelves  fo,  becaufe  we  are  born 
to  it  if  we  pleafe,  yet  we  may  truly  fay  Nature 
gives  us  but  the  feeds  of  it ;  we  are  born  to  be,  if  we 
pleafe,  rational  creatures,  but  it  is  ufe  and  exercife 
only  that  makes  us  fo,  and  we  are  indeed  fo  no  far 
ther  than  induftry  and  application  has  carried  us  ; 
and  therefore  in  ways  of  reafoning  which  men  have 
not  been  ufed  to,  he  that  will  obferve  the  conclu- 
fions  they  take  up,  muft  be  fatisfied  they  are  not  all 
rational. 

This  has  been  the  lefs  taken  notice  of,  becaufe  every 
one  in  his  private  affairs  ufes  fome  fort  of.  reafoning 
or  other,  enough  to  denominate  him  reafonable  •,  but 
the  miftake  is,  that  he  that  is  found  reafonable  in  one 
thing,  is  concluded  to  be  fo  in  all,  and  to  think  or 
fay  otherwife  is  thought  fo  unjuft  an  affront,  and  fo 
fenfelefs  a  cenfure,  that  nobody  ventures  to  do  it :  It 
looks  like  the  degradation  of  a  man  below  the  dig- 
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nity  of  his  nature.  It  is  true,  that  he  that  reafons 
well  in  any  one  thing,  has  a  mind  naturally  capable 
of  reafoning  well  in  others,  and  to  the  fame  degree 
of  flrength  and  cleirnefs,  and  poflibly  much  greater, 
had  his  underftanding  been  fo  employed.  But  it  is  as 
true,  that  he  who  can  reafon  well  to-day  about  one 
fort  of  matters,  cannot  at  all  reafon  to-day  about 
others,  though  perhaps  a  year  hence  he  may.  But 
wherever  a  man's  rational  faculty  fails  him,  and  will 
not  ferve  him  to  reafon,  there  we  cannot  fay  he  is  ra 
tional,  how  capable  foever  he  may  be  by  time  and  ex- 
ercife  to  become  fo. 

Try  in  men  of  low  and  mean  education,  who  have 
never  elevated  their  thoughts  above  the  fpade  and  the 
plough,  nor  looked  beyond  the  ordinary  drudgery  of 
a  day-labourer  :  Take  thoughts  of  fuch  an  one,  ufed 
for  many  years  to  one  track,  out  of  that  narrow  com- 
pafs  he  has  been  all  his  life  confined  to,  you  will  find 
him  no  more  capable  of  reafoning  than  almoft  a  per 
fect  natural.  Some  one  or  two  rules,  on  which  their 
conclufions  immediately  depend,  you  will  fitjd,  in  mod 
men,  have  governed  all  their  thoughts  ;  thefe,  true 
or  falfe,  have  been  the  maxims  they  have  been  guided 
by  :  Take  thefe  from  them,  and  they  are  perfectly  at 
a  lofs,  their  compafs  and  pole-ftar  then  are  gone,  and 
their  underftanding  is  perfectly  at  a  nonplus,  and  there 
fore  they  either  immediately  return  to  their  old  max 
ims  again  as  the  foundations  of  all  truth  to  them,  not- 
withftanding  all  that  can  be  faid  to  fliow  their  weak- 
nefs,  or  if  they  give  them  up  to  their  reafons,  they 
with  them  give  up  all  truth  and  further  inquiry,  and 
think  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  ceriainty  ;  for  if  you 
would  enlarge  their  thoughts,  and  fettle  them  upon 
more  remote  and  furer  principles,  they  either  cannot 
eafily  apprehend  them,  or  if  they  can,  know  not  what 
ufe  to  make  of  them;  for  long  deductions  from  re 
mote  principles  is  what  they  have  not  been  ufed  to, 
and  cannot  manage. 

What  then,  can  grown  men  never  be  improved  or 
enlarged  in  their  understandings  ?  I  fay  not  fo  j  but 
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this  I  think.  I  may  faj,  that  it  will  not  be  done  with 
out  induftry  and  application,  which  will  require  more 
time  and  pains  than  grown  men,  fettled  in  their  courfe 
of  life,  will  allow  to  it,  and  therefore  very  feldom  is 
done.  And  this  very  capacity  of  attaining  it  by  ufe 
and  exercife  only,  brings  us  back  to  that  which  I  laid 
down  before,  that  it  is  only  practice  that  improves 
our  minds  as  well  as  bodies,  and  we  muft  expect  no 
thing  from  our  underftandings  any  farther  than  they 
are  perfected  by  habits. 

The  Americans  are  not  all  born  with  worfe  under 
ftandings  than  the  Europeans,  though  we  fee  none  of 
them  have  fuch  reaches  in  the  arts  and  fciencesr  And 
among  the  children  of  a  poor  country  man,  the  lucky 
chance  of  education,  and  getting  into  the  world,  gives 
one  infinitely  the  fuperiority  in  parts  over  the  reft, 
who,  continuing  at  home,  had  continued  alfo  juft  of 
the  fame  fiz,e  with  his  brethren. 

He  that  has  to  do  with  young  fcholars,  efpecially  in 
mathematics,  may  perceive  how  their  minds  open  by 
degrees,  and  how  it  is  exercife  alone^  that  opens  them. 
Sometimes  they  will  ilick  a  long  time  at  a  part  of  a 
demonltration,  not  for  want  of  will  and  application, 
but  really  for  want  of  perceiving  the  connection  of 
two  ideas,  that  to  one  whofe  underftanding  is  more 
exercifed,  is  as  viiible  as  any  thing  can  be.  The  fame 
would  be  with  a  grown  man  beginning  to  ftudy  mathe 
matics  ;  the  underftanding,  for  want  of  ufe,  often 
fticks  in  very  plain  way  ;  and  he^himfelf  that  is  fo 
puzzled,  when  he  comes  to  fee  the  connection,  won 
ders  what  it  was  he  ftuck  at  in  a  cafe  fo  plain. 

§  7.     Mathematics. 

I  HA.VE  mentioned  mathematics  as  a  way  to  fettle  in 
the  mind  an  habit  of  reafoniag  clofely  and  in  train ; 
not  that  I  think  it  neceflary  that  all  men  fliould  be 
deep  mathematicians,  but  that  having  got  the  way 
of  reafoning  which  that  ftudy  neceflarily  brings 
the  mind  to,  they  might  be  able  to  transfer  it  to 
other  parts  of  knowledge  as  they  fhouid  have  oc- 
cafion.  For  in  all  forts  o*  reafoning,  every  fingle  ar- 
L  2 
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gument  ftiould  be  managed  as  a  mathematical  demon- 
ftration  ;  the  connection  and  dependence  of  ideas  ftiould 
be  followed,  till  the  mind  is  brought  to  the  fource  on 
•which  it  bottoms,  and  obferves  the  coherence  ail  along; 
though  in  proofs  of  probability,  one  fuch  train  is  not 
enough  to  fettle  the  judgment,  as  in  demonftrative 
knowledge. 

Where  a  truth  is  made  cut  by  one  demonftration, 
there  needs  no  farther  inquiry  ;  but  in  probabilities 
where  there  wants  demonftration  to  eftablifh  the  truth 
beyond  doubt,  there  it  is  not  enough  to  trace  one  argu 
ment  to  its  fource,  and  obferve  its  ftrength  and  weak- 
nefs,  but  all  the  arguments,  after  having  been  fo  exa 
mined  on  both  fides,  muft  be  laid  in  balance  one  againft 
another,  and  upon  the  whole  the  underfianding  deter 
mine  its  aflent. 

This  is  a  way  of  reafoning  the  under  ft  and  ing  mould 
be  accuftomcd  to,  which  is  fo  different  from  what  the 
illiterate  are  ufed  to,  that  even  learned  men  often 
times  feem  to  have  very  little  or  no  notion  of  it.  Nor 
is  it  to  be  wondered,  fince  the  way  of  difputing  in  the 
fchools  leads  them  <yuite  away  from  it,  by  infilling 
on  one  topical  argument,  by  the  fuccefs  of  which  the 
truth  or  falfehood  of  the  queftion  is  to  be  determined, 
and  victory  adjudged  to  the  opponent  or  defendant ; 
which  is  ail  one  as  if  one  ftiould  balance  an  account 
•by  one  fum  charged  and  difcharged,  when  there  are 
an  hundred  others  to  be  taken  into  confederation. 

This,  therefore,  it  would  be  well  if  mens  minds 
were  accuftomed  to,  and  that  early,  that  they  might 
not  ereft  their  opinions  upon  one  iingle  view,  when 
fo  many  other  are  requifite  to  make  up  the  account, 
and  muft  come  into  the  reckoning  before  a  man  can 
form  a  right  judgment.  This  would  enlarge  their 
minds,  and  give  a  due  freedom  to  their  underftandings, 
that  they  might  not  be  led  into  error  by  prefumption, 
laz-inefs  or  precipitancy;  for  I  think  nobody  can  ap- 
UTOVC  fuch  a  conducl  of  the  underftanding,  as  {hould 
mifle-ij  it  from  truth,  though  it  be  ever  ib  much  in 
faihion  to  make  ufe  of  it. 
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To  this  perhaps  it  will  be  objected,  that  to  manage 
the  understanding  as  I  propofe,  would  require  every 
man  to  be  a  fcholar,  and  to  be  furnished  with  all  the 
materials  of  knowledge,  and  exercifed  in  all  the  ways 
of  reafoning.  To  which  I  anfwer,  that  it  is  a  fhame 
for  thofe  that  have  time,  and  the  means  to  attain  know 
ledge,  to  want  any  helps  or  affiflance  for  the  improve 
ment  of  their  underftandings  that  are  to  be  got  ;  and 
to  fiich  I  would  be  thought  here  chiefly  to  fpeak. 
Thofe,  methinks,  who  by  the  induftry  and  parts  of 
their  anceftors,  have  been  fet  free  from  a  conllant 
drudgery  to  their  backs  and  their  bellies,  fliould  be- 
flow  fome  of  their  fpare  time  on  their  heads  and  up 
on  their  minds,  by  fome  trials  and  effays  in  all  the 
forts  and  matters  of  reafoning.  I  have  before  men 
tioned  mathematics,  wherein  algebra  gives  new  helps 
and  views  to  the  underllanding.  If  I  propofe  thefe, 
it  is  not,  as  I  faid,  to  make  every  man  a  thorough 
mathematician,  or  a  deep  algebraift  ;  but  yet  I  think 
the  fludy  of  them  is  of  infinite  ufe  even  to  grown 
men  ;  fir  (I  by  experimentally  convincing  them  that 
to  make  any  one  reafon  well,  it  is  not  enough  to  have 
parts  wherewith  he  is  fatisfied,  and  that  ferve  him 
well  enough  in  his  ordinary  courfe :  A  man.  in  thofe 
fludies  will  fee,  that  however  good  he  may  think  his 
underllanding,  yet  in  many  things,  and  thofe  very 
vilible,  it  may  fail  him.  This  would  take  oft*  that 
prefumption  that  rnoft  men  have  of  themfelves  in  this 
part,  and  they  would  not  be  fo  apt  to  think  their 
minds  wanted  no  helps  to  enlarge  them,  that  there 
could  be  nothing  added  to  the  acutenefs  and  penetra 
tion  of  their  underflandings. 

Secondly,  The  ftudy  of  mathematics  would  fhow 
them  the  necefiity  there  is,  in  reafoning,  to  feparate 
all  the  diflincl  ideas,  and  fee  the  habitudes  that  all 
thofe  concerned  in  the  prefent  inquiry  have  to  one 
another,  and  to  lay  by  thofe  which  relate  not  to  the 
propofition  in  hand,  and  wholly  to  leave  them  out  of 
the  reckoning.  This  is  that,  which  in  other  fubjecls 
.befides  quantity,  is  what  is  abfolutely  requiiite  to  juft 
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reafoning,  though  in  them  it  is  not  fo  eafily  obferved, 
nor  fo  carefully  pra&ifed.  In  thofe  parts  of  know 
ledge  where  it  is  thought  demonftration  has  nothing 
to  do,  men  reafon  as  it  were  in  the  lump  ;  and  if,  up 
on  a  fummary  and  confufed  view,  or  upon  a  partial 
confideration,  they  can  raife  the  appearance  of  a  pro 
bability,  they  ufually  reft  content,  efpecialiy  if  it  be 
in  a  difpute,  where  every  little  flraw  is  laid  hold  on, 
and  every  thing  that  can  but  be  drawn  in  any  way  to 
give  colour  to  the  argument  is  advanced  with  oilen- 
tation.  But  that  mind  is  not  in  a  pofture  to  find  the 
truth,  that  does  not  diftin&ly  take  all  the  parts  afunder, 
and,  omitting  what  is  not  all  to  the  point,  draw  a  con- 
el  ufion  from  the  refult  of  all  the  particulars  which 
any  way  influence  it.  There  is  another  no  lefs  ufeful 
habit  to  be  got  by  an  application  to  mathematical  de- 
monftrations,  and  that  is  of  ufing  the  mind  to  a  long 
train  of  confequences.  But  having  mentioned  that  al 
ready,  I  {hall  not  again  here  repeat  it. 

As  to  men  whofe  fortunes  and  time  is  narrower, 
what  may  fuffice  them  is  not  cf  that  vaft  extent  as 
may  be  imagined,  and  fo  comes  not  within  the  obje&ion. 

Nobody  is  under  an  obligation  to  know  every  thing. 
Knowledge  and  fcience  in  general  is  the  bufinefs  only 
of  thofe  who  are  at  eafe  and  leifure  :  Thofe  who 
have  particular  callings  ought  to  underftand  them  ; 
and  it  is  no  unreafonable  propofal,  nor  impoffible  to 
be  compafied,  that  they  fhould  think  and  reafon  right 
about  what  is  their  daily  employment.  This  one  can 
not  think  them  incapable  of,  without  levelling  them 
with  the  brutes,  and  charging  them  with  a  flupidity 
below  the  rank  of  rational  creatures. 

§  8.     Religion. 

BESIDES  his  particular  calling  for  the  fupport  of  this 
life,  every  one  has  a  concern  in  a  future  life,  which 
he  is  bound  to  look  after.  This  engages  his  thoughts 
in  religion  ;  and  here  it  mightily  lies  upon  him  to  un 
derftand  and  reafon  right.  Men  therefore  cannot  be 
excufed  from  underftanding  the  words,  and  framing 
the  general  notions  relating  to  religion  right.  The 
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one  day  of  feven,  befides  other  days  of  reft,  allows  in 
the  Chriftian  world  time  enough  for  this  (had  they 
no  other  idle  hours),  if  they  would  but  make  ufe  of 
thefe  vacancies  from  their  daily  labour,  and  apply 
themfelves  to  an  improvement  of  knowledge,  with  as 
much  diligence  as  they  often  do  to  a  great  many  other 
things  that  are  ufelefs,  and  had  but  thofe  that  would 
enter  them,  according  to  their  feveral  capacities,  in  a 
right  way  to  this  knowledge.  The  original  make  of 
their  minds  is  like  that  of  other  men,  and  they  would 
be  found  not  to  want  underftanding  fit  to  receive  the 
knowledge  of  religion,  if  they  were  a  little  encouraged 
and  helped  in  it  as  they  mould  be  ;  for  there  are  in- 
ftances  of  very  mean  people,  who  have  raifed  their 
minds  to  a  great  fenfe  and  underftanding  of  religion  ; 
and  though  thefe  have  not  been  fo  frequent  as  could 
be  wifhed,  yet  they  are  enough  to  clear  that  condi 
tion  of  life  from  a  neceffity  of  grofs  ignorance,  and  to 
mow  that  more  might  be  brought  to  be  rational  crea 
tures  and  Ghriftians  (for  they  can  hardly  be  thought 
really  to  be  fo,  who,  wearing  the  name,  know  not  fo 
much  as  the  very  principles  of  that  religion),  if  due 
care  were  taken  of  them :  For,  if  I  miftake  not,  the 
peafantry  lately  in  France  (a  rank  of  people  under  a 
much  heavier  preffure  of  want  and  poverty  than  the 
day-labourers  in  England)  of  the  reformed  religion, 
underftood  it  much  better,  and  could  fay  more  for  it, 
than  thole  of  a  higher  condition  among  us. 

But  it'  it  fhall  be  concluded,  that  the  meaner  fort  of 
people  mull  give  themfelves  up  to  a  brutifh  ftupidity 
in  the  things  of  their  neareft  concernment,  which  I  fee 
no  reafon  for,  this  excufes  not  thofe  of  a  freer  fortune 
and  education,  if  they  negleft  their  underftandings, 
and  take  no  care  to  employ  them  as  they  ought,  and 
fet  them  right  in  the  knowledge  of  thofe  things,  for 
which  principally  they  were  given  them.  At  leait 
thole  whofe  plentiful  fortunes  allow  them  the  oppor 
tunities  and  helps  of  improvements,  are  not  fo  few, 
but  that  it  might  be  hoped  great  advancements  might 
be  made  in  knowledge  of  all  kinds,  efpecially  in  that 
L4 
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of  the  greateft  concern  and  largefl  views,  if  men  would 
make  a  right  ufe  of  their  faculties,  and  fludy   their 
own  underftandings. 

§  9.   Ideas. 

OUTWARD  corporeal  objects,  that  conftantly  impor 
tune  our  fenfes,  and  captivate  our  appetites,  fail  not 
to  fill  our  heads  with  lively  and  lafting  ideas  of  that 
kind.  Here  the  mind  needs  not  be  fet  upon  getting 
greater  ftore  ;  they  offer  themfelves  faft  enough,  and 
are  ufually  entertained  in  fuch  plenty,  and  lodged  fo 
carefully,  that  the  mind  wants  room  or  attention  for 
others  that  it  has  more  ufe  and  need  of.  To  fit  the 
underflanding  therefore,  for  fuch  reafoning  as  I  have 
been  above  fpeaking  of,  care  mould  be  taken  to  fill  it 
with  moral  and  more  abftract  ideas  ;  for  thefe  not  of 
fering  themfeives  to  the  fenfes,  but  being  to  be  framed 
to  the  underflanding,  people  are  generally  fo  neglect 
ful  of  a  faculty  they  are  apt  to  think  wants  nothing, 
that  1  fear  moft  mens  minds  are  more  unfurnimed 
with  fuch  ideas  than  is  imagined.  They  often  ufe 
the  words,  and  how  can  they  be  fufpected  to  want  the 
ideas .?  What  I  have  faid  in  the  third  book  of  my 
EfTay,  will  excufe  me  from  any  other  anfvver  to  this 
queftion.  But  to  convince  people  of  what  moment  it 
is  to  their  underftandings  to  be  furnifhed  with  fuch 
abftract  ideas  fieady  and  fettled  in  them,  give  me  leave 
to  afk,  how  any  one  mall  be  able  to  know  whether  he 
be  obliged  to  be  juft,  if  he  has  not  eftablilhed  ideas  in 
his  mind  of  obligation  and  of  juftice,  iince  knowledge 
confills  in  nothing  but  the  perceived  agreement  or 
clifagreement  of  thofe  ideas  /  and  fo  of  all  others  the 
like,  which  concern  our  lives  and  manners.  And  if 
men  do  find  a  difficulty  to  fee  the  agreement  or  difa- 
greement  of  two  angles  which  lie  before  their  eyes, 
unalterable  in  a  diagram,  how  utterly  impoffible  will 
it  be  to  perceive  it  in  ideas  that  have  no  other  fenlible 
objects  to  reprefent  them  to  the  mind  but  founds, 
with  which  they  have  no  manner  of  conformity,  and 
therefore  had  need  to  be  clearly  fettled  in  the  mind 
themfelves,  if  we  would  make  any  clear  judgment 
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about  them  !  This  therefore  is  one  of  the  firfl  things 
the  mind  fhould  be  employed  about  in  the  right  con- 
duel:  of  the  underftanding,  without  which  it  is  impof- 
fible  it  mould  be  capable  of  reafoning  right  about  thofe 
matters.  But  in  thefe,  and  all  other  ideas,  care  mufl 
be  taken  that  they  harbour  no  inconiiftencies,  and  that 
they  have  a  real  exiftence  where  real  exiftence  is  fup- 
pofed,  and  are  not  mere  chimeras  with  a  fuppofed  ex- 
iitence. 

§  10.     Prejudice. 

EVERY  one  is  forward  to  complain  of  the  prejudices- 
that  miflead  other  men  or  parties,  as  if  he  were  free, 
and  had  none  of  his  own.  This  being  objedled  on  all 
fides,  it  is  agreed,  that  it  is  a  fault  and  an  hinderance 
to  knowledge.  What  now  is  the  cure  ?  No  other  but 
this,  that  every  man  mould  let  alone  others  preju~ 
dices)  and  examine  his  own.  Nobody  is  convinced  of 
his  by  the  accufation  of  another  ;  he  recriminates  by 
the  fame  rule,  and  is  clear.  The  only  way  to  remove 
this  great  caufe  of  ignorance  and  error  out  of  the, 
world,  is  for  every  one  impartially  to  examine  him-- 
felf.  If  others  will  not  deal  fairly  with  their  own 
minds,  does  that  make  my  errors  truths,  or  ought  it 
to  maks  me  in  love  with  them,  and  willing  to  impofe 
on  myfelf  ?  If  others  love  cataradls  on  their  eyes, 
fliould  that  hinder  me  from  couching  mine  as  foon  as 
I  could  ?  Every  one  declares  againft  blindnefs,  and 
yet  who  almotl  is  not  fond  of  that  which  dims  his 
fight,  and  keeps  the  clear  light  out  of  his  mind,  which' 
fhonld  lead  him  into  truth  and  knowledge  ?  Falfe  or 
doubtful  portions,  relied  upon  as  unqueitionable  max 
ims,  keep  thofe  in  the  dark  from  truth  who  build  on 
them.  Such  are  ufually  the  prejudice s  imbibed  from 
education,  party,  reverence,  famion,  intereft,  &c. 
This  is  the  mote  which  every  one  fees  in  his  brother's' 
eye,  but  never  regards  the  beam  in  his  own ;  for. 
who  is  there  almoft  that  is  ever  brought  fairly  to  ex 
amine  his  own  principles,  and  fee  whether  they  are 
£uch  as  will  bear  the  trial  ?  But  yet  this  mould  be  one 
of  the  firft  things  one  fliould  fet  about,  and  be  fcrupu»- 
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lous  in,  who  would  rightly  conduct  his  underftanding 
in  the  fearch  of  truth  and  knowledge. 

To  thofe  who  are  willing  to  get  rid  of  this  great 
hinderance  of  knowledge  (for  tofuch  only  I  write),  to 
thofe  who  would  (hake  off  this  great  and  dangerous 
impoftor  prejudice,  who  dreffes  up  falfehood  in  the 
likonefs  of  truth,  and  fo  dexteroufly  hoodwinks  mens 
minds,  as  to  keep  them  in  the  dark,  with  a  belief  that 
they  are  more  in  the  light  than  any  that  do  not  fee 
with  their  eyes  ;  I  fhall  offer  this  one  mark  whereby 
prejudice  may  be  known  :  He  that  is  ftrongly  of  any 
opinion,  muft  fuppofe  (unlefs  he  be  felf-condemned) 
that  his  perfuafion  is  built  upon  good  grounds,  and 
that  his  affent  is  no  greater  than  what  the  evidence  of 
the  truth  he  holds  forces  him  to  ;  and  that  they  are 
arguments,  and  not  inclination  or  fancy,  that  make 
him  fo  confident  and  pontive  in  his  tenets.  Now  if, 
after  all  his  profeffion,  he  cannot  bear  any  oppofition 
to  his  opinion,  if  he  cannot  fo  much  as  give  a  patient 
hearing,  much  lefs  examine  and  weigh  the  arguments 
on  the  other  fide,  does  he  not  plainly  confefs  it  is  pre 
judice  governs  him  ?  and  it  is  not  the  evidence  of 
truth,  but  fome  lazy  anticipation,  fome  beloved  pre- 
fumption  that  he  defires  to  reft  undifturbed  in.  For 
if  what  he  holds  be,  as  he  gives  out,  well  fenced  with 
evidence,  and  he  fees  it  to  be  true,  what  need  he  fear 
to  put  it  to  the  proof?  If  his  opinion  be  fettled  upon 
a  firm  foundation,  if  the  arguments  that  fupport  it, 
and  have  obtained  his  affent,  be  clear,  good,  and  con 
vincing,  why  mould  he  be  ihy  to  have  it  tried  whe 
ther  they  be  proof  or  not  ?  He  whofe  affent  goes  be 
yond  his  evidence,  owes  this  excefs  of  his  adherence 
only  to  prejudicet  and  does  in  effe£t  own  it,  when  he 
refufes  to  hear  what  is  offered  againft  it ;  declaring 
thereby,  that  it  is  not  evidence  he  feeks,  but  the  quiet 
enjoyment  of  the  opinion  he  is  fond  of,  with  a  forward 
condemnation  of  all  that  may  ftand  in  oppofition  to  it, 
unheard  and  unexamiued  ;  which,  what  is  it  but^r*-. 
judice  f  £$ui  ecquum  Jl  at  ue  rit  parts  inauditd  alter  a  eti- 
amji  ceyuitm  Jtatverit,  baud  equits  fusrit.  He  that 
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would  acquit  himfelf  in  this  cafe  as  a  lover  of  truth, 
not  giving  way  to  any  preoccupation  or  bias  that  may 
miflead  him,  mud  do  two  things  that  are  not  very 
common,  nor  very  eafy. 

§11.     Indifferency. 

FIRST,  he  muft  not  be  in  love  with  any  opinion,  or 
wifh  it  to  be  true,  till  he  knows  it  to  be  fo,  and  then 
he  will  not  need  to  with  it ;  for  nothing  that  is  falfe 
can  deferve  our  good  wifhes,  nor  a  defire  that  it  mould 
have  the  place  and  force  of  truth  ;  and  yet  nothing  is 
more  frequent  than  this.  Men  are  fond  of  certain  te 
nets,  upon  no  other  evidence  but  refpeft  and  cuftom, 
and  think  they  muft  maintain  them,  or  all  is  gone, 
though  they  have  never  examined  the  ground  they 
ftand  on,  nor  have  ever  made  them  out  to  themfelves, 
or  can  make  them  out  to  others.  We  mould  contend 
earneftly  for  the  truth,  but  we  mould  firft  be  fare  that 
it  is  truth,  or  elfe  we  fight  againft  God,  who  is  the 
God  of  truth,  and  do  the  work  of  the  devil,  who  is 
the  father  and  propagator  of  lies  ;  and  our  zeal, 
though  never  fo  warm,  will  not  excufe  us,  for  this  is 
plainly  prejudice. 

§  12.     Examine. 

SECONDLY,  He  mull  do  that  which  he  will  find  him 
felf  very  averfe  to,  as  judging  the  thing  unneceffary, 
or  himfelf  incapable  of  doing  it.  , He  muft  try  whe 
ther  his  principles  be  certainly  true  or  not,  and  how 
far  he  may  fafely  rely  upon  them.  This,  whether 
fewer  have  the  heart  or  the  fkill  to  do,  I  mall  not  de 
termine  ;  but  this  I  am  fure,  this  is  that  which  every 
one  ought  to  do,  who  profelFes  to  love  truth,  and 
would  not  impofe  upon  himfelf,  which  is  a  furer  way 
to  be  made  a  fool  of  than  by  being  expofed  to  the  fo- 
phiftry  of  others.  The  difpoiition  to  put  any  cheat 
upon  ourfelves  works  conllantiy,  and  we  are  pleafed 
with  it,  but  are  impatient  of  being  bantered  or  mif- 
led  by  others.  The  inability  J  here  fpeak  of,  is 
not  any  natural  defect  that  makes  men  incapable  of 
examining  their  own  principles  :  To  fuch,  rules  of 
conducting  their  understandings  are  ufelefs,  and  that. 
L  6 
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is  the  cafe  of  very  few  :  The  great  number  is  of  thofe 
•whom  the  ill  habit  of  never  exerting  their  thoughts 
has  difabled  ;  the  powers  of  their  minds  are  ftarved 
bj  difufe,  and  have  loft  that  reach  and  flrength  which 
nature  fitted  them  to  receive  from  exercife.  Thofe 
•who  are  in  a  condition  to  learn  the  firft  rules  of  plain 
arithmetic,  and  could  be  brought  to  caft  up  an  ordi 
nary  fum,  are  capable  of  this,  if  they  had  but  accuf- 
tomed  their  minds  to  reafoning.;  but  they  that  have 
wholly  neglecled  the  exercife  of  their  tinderftandings  in 
this  way,  will  be  very  far  at  firft  from  being  able  to 
do  it,  aud  as  unlit  for  it  as  one  unpraclifed  in  figures 
to  caft  up  a  (hop-book,  and  perhaps  think  it  as  ftrange 
to  be  let  about  it.  And  yet  it  muft  neverthelefs  be 
eonfelTed  to  be  a  wrong  ufe  of  our  undertlandings,  to 
build  our  tenets  (in  things  where  we  are  concerned  to 
hold  the  truth)  upon  principles  that  may  lead  us  into 
error.  We  take  our  principles  at  hap-hazard,  upon 
truft,  and  without  ever  having  examined  them,  and 
then  believe  a  whole  fyftem,  upon  a  prefumption  that 
they  are  true  and  folid  ;  and  what  is  all  this  but  chiid- 
iib,  fliameful,  fenfelefs  credulity  ? 

In  thefe  two  things,  viz.  an  equal  indifferency  for 
all  truth,  I  mean  the  receiving  it  in  the  love  of  it  as 
truth,  but  not  loving  it  for  any  other  reafon  before 
we  know  it  to  be  true,  and  in  the  examination  of  our 
principles,  and  not  receiving  any  for  fuch,  nor  build 
ing  on  them,  till  we  are  fully  convinced,  as  rational 
creatures,  of  their  folidity,  truth  and  certainty,  con- 
fiils  that  freedom  of  the  underftanding  which  is  ne- 
ceifary  to  a  rational  creature,  and  without  which  it  is 
not  truly  an  underftanding.  It  is  conceit,  fancy,  ex 
travagance,  any  thing  rather  than  underftanding,  it" 
it  muft  be  under  the  conftraiut  of  receiving  and  hold- 
ing  opinion's  by  the  authority  of  any  thing  but  their 
own,  iiOt  fancied,  but  perceived  evidence.  This  was 
righily  called  impofition,  and  is  of  all  other  the  word 
and  moil  dangerous  fort  of  it;  for. 'we  impofe  upon 
Ourfelves,  which  is  the  ftrongeft  impofition  of  all 
others  j  and  we  impofe  upon  ourfelves  in  that  part 
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.-•which  ought  with  the  greateit  care  to  be  kept  free 
from  all  impofition.  The  world  is  apt  to  caft  great 
blame  on  thole  who  have  an  indifferency  for  opinions, 
efpecially  in  religion.  I  fear  this  is  the  foundation  of 
great  error  and  worfe  confequences.  To  be  indifferent 
which  of  two  opinions  is  true,  is  the  right  temper  of 
the  mind  that  preferves  it  from  being  impofed  on,  and 
difpofes  it  to  examine  with  that  indifferency,  till  it  has 
done  its  beft  to  find  the  truth ;  and  this  is  the  only  di 
rect  and  fafe  way  to  it ;  but  to  be  indifferent  whe 
ther  we  embrace  falfehood  or  truth  or  no,  is  the  great 
road  to  error.  Thofe  who  are  not  indifferent  which 
opinion  is  true,  are  guilty  of  this  ;  they  fuppofe,  with 
out  examining,  that  what  they  hold  is  true,  and  then 
think  they  ought  to  be  zealous  for  it.  Thole,  it  is 
plain  by  their  warmth  and  eagernefs,  are  not  indiffe 
rent  for  their  own  opinions,  but  methinks  are  very 
indifferent  whether  they  be  true  or  falfe,  fince  they 
cannot  endure  to  have  any  doubts  raifed,  or  objections 
made  againit  them  ;  and  it  is  viiible  they  never  have 
made  any  themfeives,  and  fo  never  having  examined 
them,  know  not,  nor  are  concerned,  as  they  iiiould 
be,  to  know  whether  they  be  true  or  falfe, 

Thefe  are  the  common  and  moil  general  mifcar- 
riages  which  I  think  men  mould  avoid  or  rectify  in  a 
right  conduct  of  their  understandings,  and  fhould  be 
particularly  taken  care  of  in  education ;  the  bufmefs 
whereof,  in  refpect  of  knowledge,  is  not,  as  I  think,  to 
perfect  a  learner  in  all  or  any  one  of  the  fciences,  but 
to  give  his  mind  that  freedom,  that  diipofition,  and 
thole  habits  that  may  enable  him  to  attain  any  part 
of  knowledge  he  ihall  apply  himfelf  to,  or  Hand  in 
need  of,  in  the  future  courfe  of  his  life. 

This,  and  this  only  is  well  principling,  and  not  the 
inftiiling  a  reverence  and  veneration  for  certain  dog 
mas,  under  the  tpecious  title  of  principles,  which  are 
often  fo  remote  from  that  truth  and  evidence  which 
belongs  to  principles,  that  they  ought  to  be  rejected 
as  falfe  and  erroneous,  and  is  often  the  caufe  to  men 
io  educated,  when  they  come  abroad  into  the  world, 
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and  find  they  cannot  maintain  the  principles  fo   takes 
up  and  relied  in,  to  call  off  all    principles,  and  turn 
perfect  fceptics,  regardlefs  of  knowledge  and  virtue. 

There  are  feveral  weaknefTes  and  defects  in  the  un- 
derftanding,  either  from  the  natural  temper  of  the 
mind,  or  ill  habits  taken  up,  which  hinder  it  in  its 
progrefs  to  knowledge.  Of  thefe  there  are  as  many 
poflibly  to  be  found,  if  the  mind  were  thoroughly  ftu- 
died,  as  there  are  difeafes  of  the  body,  each  whereof 
clogs  and  difables  the  understanding  to  fome  degree, 
and  therefore  deferves  to  be  looked  after  and  cured. 
I  mall  fet  down  fome  few  to  excite  men,  efpecially 
thofe  who  make  knowledge  their  bufinefs,  to  look  in 
to  themfelves,  and  obferve  whether  they  do  not  in 
dulge  fome  weaknefs,  allow  fome  mifcarriages  in  the 
management  of  their  intellectual  faculty,  which  is 
prejudicial  to  them  in  the  fearch  of  truth. 

§  13.      Obfervation. 

PARTICULAR  matters  of  fact  are  the  undoubted  foun 
dations  on  which  our  civil  and  natural  knowledge  is 
built ;  the  benefit  the  underftanding  makes  of  them,  is 
to  draw  from  them  conclulions,  which  may  be  as 
Handing  rules  of  knowledge,  and  confequently  of  prac 
tice.  The  mind  often  makes  not  that  benefit  it  mould 
of  the  information  it  receives  from  the  accounts  of 
civil  or  natural  hiitorians,  in  being  too  forward  or 
too  flow  in  making  obfervations  on  the  particular  facts 
recorded  in  them. 

There  are  thofe  who  are  very  affiduous  in  reading, 
and  yet  do  not  much  advance  their  knowledge  by  it. 
They  are  delighted  with  the  tfories  that  are  told,  and 
perhaps  can  tell  them  again,  for  they  make  all  they 
read  nothing  but  hiftory  to  themfelves  ;  but  not  re 
flecting  on  it,  not  making  to  themfelves  obfervations 
from  what  they  read,  they  are  very  little  improved 
by  all  that  crowd  of  particulars,  that  either  pafs 
through,  or  lodge  themfelves  in  their  underftandings. 
They  dream  on  in  a  conftant  courfe  of  reading  and 
cramping  themfelves,  but,  not  digefting  any  thing,  it 
produces  nothing  but  an  heap  of  crudities. 
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If  their  memories  rttain  well,  one  may  fay  they 
have  the  materials  of  knowledge,  but  like  thofe  for 
building,  they  are  of  no  advantage,  if  there  be  no 
other  ufe  made  of  them  but  to  let  them  lie  heaped  up 
together.  Oppclite  to  thefe  there  are  others  who  lofe 
the  improvement  they  mould  make  of  matters  of  fact 
by  a  quite  contrary  conduct  ;  they  are  apt  to  draw 
general  conclulions,  and  raife  axioms  from  every  par 
ticular  they  may  meet  with.  Thefe  make  as  little 
true  benefit  of  hiftory  as  the  other  ;  nay,  being  of 
forward  and  active  fpirits,  receive  more  harm  by  it  ; 
it  being  of  worfe  confequence  to  fleer  one's  thoughts 
by  a  wrong  rule,  than  to  have  none  at  all,  error  doing 
to  bufy  men  much  more  harm,  than  ignorance  to  the 
flow  and  iluggifh.  Between  thefe,  thofe  feem  to  do 
belt,  who  taking  material  and  ufeful  hints  fometimes 
from  fingle  matters  of  fad,  carry  them  in  their  minds 
to  be  judged  of,  by  what  they  ihall  find  in  hiitory  to 
confirm  or  reverfe  thefe  imperfect  obfervations;  which 
may  be  eftablimed  into  rules  fit  to  be  relied  on,  when 
they  are  juftified  by  a  fufficient  and  wary  induction  of 
particulars.  He  that  makes  no  fuch  reflections  on 
what  he  reads,  only  loads  his  mind  with  a  ihapfody 
of  tales  fit  in  winter-nights  for  the  entertainment  of 
others  ;  and  he  that  will  improve  every  matter  of  fact 
into  a  maxim,  will  abound  in  contrary  obiervatio*s, 
that  can  be  of  no  other  ufe  but  to  perplex  and  pudder 
him  if  he  compares  them,  or  elfe  to  mifguide  him,  if 
he  gives  himfelf  up  to  the  authority  of  that,  which 
for  its  novelty,  or  for  fome  other  lancy,  belt  pleafes 
him. 

§  14.     Bias. 

NEXT  to  thefe,  we  may  place  thofe  who  fuffer  their 
own  natural  tempers  and  paflions  they  are  pofTefied 
with  to  influence  their  judgments,  eipeciaily  of  men 
and  things  that  may  any  way  relate  to  their  prefent 
circumflances  and  intereft.  Truth  is  all  fimple,  all 
pure,  will  bear  no  mixture  of  any  thing  elfe  with  it. 
It  is  rigid  and  inflexible  to  any  bye  intereils ;  and  fo 
fliould  the  understanding  be,  whole  ufe  and  excellency 
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lies  in  conforming  itfelf  to  it.  To  think  of  every 
thing  juft  as  if  is  in  itfelf,  is  the  proper  bufmefs  of 
the  undemanding,  though  it  be  not  that  which  men 
always  employ  it  to.  This  all  men,  at  firft  hearing, 
allow  is  the  right  ufe  every  one  fhould  make  of  his 
undemanding.  Nobody  will  be  at  fuch  an  open  de 
fiance  with  common  fenfe,  as  to  profefs  that  we  fhould- 
not  endeavour  to  know,  and  think  of  things  as  they 
are  in  themfelves,  and  yet  there  is  nothing  more  fre 
quent  than  to  do  the  contrary;  and  men  are  apt  to 
excufe  themfelves,  and  think  they  have  reafon  to  do 
fo,  if  they  have  but  a  pretence  that  it.  is  for  God,  or 
a  good  caufe,  that  is  in  effeft  for  themfelves,  their 
owi  perfuafioa  or  party;  for  to  thofe  in  their  turns 
the  feveral  fcdls  of  men,  efpecially  in  matters  of  reli 
gion,  entitle  God  and  a  good  caufe.  But  God  requires 
not  men  to  wrong  or  mifufe  their  faculties  for  him, 
nor  to  lie  to  others  or  themfelves  for  his  fake  ;  which 
they  purpofely  do,  who  will  not  fuffer  their  under- 
(landings  to  have  light  conceptions  of  the  things  pro- 
pofed  to  ^them,  and  defignedly  reftrain  themfelves 
from  having  juft  thoughts  of  every  thing,  as  far  as 
they  are  concerned  to  inquire.  And  as  for  a  good 
caufe,  that  needs  not  fuch  ill  helps  ;  if  it  be  good,, 
truth  will  fupport  it,  and  it  has  no  need  of  fallacy  or 
faliehood. 

$  15.     Arguments. 

VERY  much  of  kin  to  this,  is  the  hunting  after  argu 
ments  to  make  good  one  fide  of  a  quellion,  and 
wholly  to  negleft  and  refufe  thofe  which  favour  the 
other  fide.  What  is  this  but  wilfully  to  miiguide  the 
V&d er {landing,  and  is  fo  far  from  giving  truth  its  due 
value,  that  it  wholly  debafes  it ;  efpoufe  opinions  that 
beft  comport  with  their  power,  "profit,  or  credit,  and 
then  feck  arguments  to  fupport  them  ?  Truth  light 
upon  this  way  is  of  no  more  avail  to  us  than  error  ;- 
for  what  is  fo  taken  up  by  us,  maybe  falfe  as  well  as. 
true;  and  he  has  not  done  his  duty  who  has  thus 
ftumbled  upon  truth  in  his  way  to  preferment. 
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There  is  another  but  more  innocent  way  of  collecl:- 
ing  arguments,  very  familiar  among  bookifh  men, 
which  is  to  furnifh  themfelves  with  the  arguments 
they  meet  with  pro  and  con  in  the  queilions  they 
ftndy.  This  helps  them  not  to  judge  right,  nor  ar 
gue  ftrongly,  but  only  to  talk  copioufly  on  either  fide, 
without  being  fteady  and  fettled  in  their  own  judg 
ments  j  for  fuch  arguments  gathered  from  other  mens 
thoughts,  floating  only  in  the  memory,  are  there 
ready  indeed  to  fupply  copious  talk  with  foine  ap 
pearance  of  reafon,  but  are  far  from  helping  us  to 
judge  right.  Such  variety  of  arguments  only  dirtract 
the  underftanding  that  relies  on  them,  unlefs  it  has 
gone  farther  than  fuch  a  fuperficial  way  of  examining  : 
This  is  to  quit  truth  for  appearance,  only  to  ferve  our 
vanity.  The  fure  and  only  way  to  get  true  know 
ledge,  is  to  form  in  our  minds  clear  fettled  notions  of 
things,  with  names  annexed  to  thofe  determined  ideas. 
Thefe  we  are  to  confider,  and  with  their  feveral  rela 
tions  and  habitudes,  and  not  amufe  ourfelves  with 
floating  names,  and  words  of  indetermined  fignifica- 
tion,  which  ^v •>  can  ufe  in  feveral  fenfes  to  ferve  a 
turn.  It  is  in  the  perception  of  the  habitudes  and  re- 
fpects  our  ideas  have  one  to  another,  that  real  know 
ledge  confifts  ;  and  when  a  man  once  perceives  how 
far  they  agree  or  difagree  one  with  another,  he  will 
be  able  to  judge  of  what  other  people  fay,  and  will 
not  need  to  be  led  by  the  arguments  of  others, 
which  are  many  of  them  nothing  but  plaufible  fophif- 
try.  This  will  teach  him  to  ftate  the  queftion  right, 
and  fee  whereon  it  turns  ;  and  thus  he  will  Hand  upon, 
his  own  legs,  and  know  by  his  own  underllanding  ; 
whereas  by  coile&ing  and  learning  arguments  by 
heart,  he  will  be  but  a  retainer  to  others  ;  and  when 
any  one  queflions  the  foundations  they  are  built  upon, 
he  will  be  at  a  nonplus,  and  be  fain  to  give  up  his 
implicit  knowledge. 

§  1 6.     Hafle. 

LABOUR  for  labour- fake  is  again  ft  nature.     The  un- 
derftanding,  as  well  as  all  the  other  faculties,  choofes 
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always  the  {riorteft  way  to  its  end,  would  prefently 
obtain  the  knowledge  it  is  about,  and  then  fet  upon 
foine  new  inquiry.  But  this,  whether  lazinefs  or 
hafte,  often  mifleads  it,  and  makes  it  content  itfelf 
with  improper  ways  of  fearch,  and  fuch  as  will  not 
ferve  the  turn  ;  fometimes  it  refts  upon  teftimony, 
when  teftimony  of  right  has  nothing  to  do,  becaufe  it 
is  eafier  to  believe  than  to  be  fcientifically  instructed  ; 
fometimes  it  contents  itfelf  with  one  argument,  and  refts 
fatisfied  with  that,  as  it  were  a  demonft ration  j  whereas 
the  thing  under  proof  is  not  capable  of  demonftration, 
and  therefore  mult  be  fubmitted  to  the  trial  of  probabi 
lities,  and  all  the  material  arguments  pro  and  con  be 
examined  and  brought  to  a  balance.  In  fome  cafes 
the  mind  is  determined  by  probable  topics  in  inquiries, 
where  demonftration  may  be  had.  All  thefe  and  fe- 
veral  others,  which  lazinefs,  impatience,  cuftem,  and 
want  of  ufe  and  attention,  lead  men  into,  are  mifap- 
plications  of  the  underftanding  in  the  fearch  of  truth. 
In  every  queftion  the  nature  and  manner  of  the  proof 
it  is  capable  of  mould  be  confidered,  to  make  our  in 
quiry  fuch  as  it  fhouid  be.  This  woi^l  fave  a  great 
deal  of  frequently  employed  pains,  and  lead  us  fooner 
to  that  difcovery  and  poiTtffion  of  truth  we  are  capable 
of.  The  multiplying  variety  of  arguments,  efpecially 
frivolous  ones,  fuch  as  are  all  that  are  merely  verbal, 
is  not  only  loll  labour,  but  cumbers  the  memory  to 
no  purpofe,  and  ferves  only  to  hinder  it  from  feizing 
and  holding  of  the  truth  in  all  thofe  cafes  which  are 
capable  of  demonftration.  In  fuch  a  way  of  proof  the 
truth  and  certainty  is  feen,  and  the  mind  fully  poflcf- 
fes  itfelf  of  it;  when  in  the  other  way  of  aflent,  it  only 
hovers  about  it,  is  amnfed  with  uncertainties.  In 
this  fuperficial  way  indeed  the  mind  is  capable  of 
more  variety  of  plaufible  talk,  but  is  not  enlarged  as 
it  ihould  be  in  its  knowledge.  It  is  to  this  fame  hafte 
and  impatience  of  the  mind  alfo,  that  a  not  due  tra 
cing  of  the  arguments  to  their  true  foundation,  is  ow 
ing  ;  men  fee  a  little,  prefume  a  great  deal,  and  fo 
jump  to  the  conclufion.  This  is  a  fhort  way  tofaucy 
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and  conceit,  and  (if  firmly  embraced)  to  opiniatry, 
but  is  certainly  the  fartheil  way  about  to  knowledge. 
For  he  that  will  know,  muft  by  the  connection  of  the 
proofs  fee  the  truth,  and  the  ground  it  Hands  on  ;  and 
therefore,  if  he  has  for  haftefkipped  over  what  hefhould 
have  examined,  he  mud  begin  and  go  over  all  again, 
or  elfe  he  will  never  come  to  knowledge. 

§  17.      Defultory. 

ANOTHER  fault  of  as  ill  confequence  as  this,  which 
proceeds  alfo  from  lazinefs  with  a  mixture  of  vanity, 
is  the  Ikipping  from  one  fort  of  knowledge  to  another. 
Some  mens  tempers  are  quickly  weary  of  any  one 
thing  ;  conftancy  and  affiduity  is  what  they  cannot 
bear  ;  the  fame  lludy  long  continued  in,  is  as  intoler 
able  to  them,  as  the  appearing  long  in  the  fame  clothes 
or  falhion  is  to  a  court-lady. 

j  i 8.      Smattering. 

OTHERS, that  they  may  feem  universally  knowing,  get  a 
little  f  matter  ing  in  every  thing.  Both  thefeniay  fill  their 
heads  with  fuperficial  notions  of  things,  but  are  very 
much  out  of  the  way  of  attaining  truth  or  knowledge. 

§   19.      Univerfality. 

I  DO  not  here  fpeak  againft  the  taking  a  tafte  of  every 
fort  of  knowledge  ;  it  is  certainly  very  uieful  and  ne- 
ceiTary  to  form  the  mind  j  but  then  it  muft  be  done  in 
a  different  way,  and  to  a  different  end  ;  not  for  talk 
and  vanity,  to  fill  the  head  with  fbreds  of  all  kinds, 
that  he  who  is  polFeffed  of  fuch  a  frippery,  may  be 
able  to  match  the  difcourfes  of  all  he  mall  meet  with, 
as  if  nothing  could  come  amifs  to  him  ;  and  his  head 
was  fo  well  ftored  a  magazine,  that  nothing  could  be 
propofed  which  he  was  not  matter  of,  and  was  readily 
furniihcd  to  entertain  any  one  on.  This  is  an  excel 
lency  indeed,  and  a  great  one  too,  to  have  a  real  and 
true  knowledge  in  all,  or  moil  of  the  objects  of  con 
templation.  But  it  is  what  the  mind  of  one  and  the 
fame  man  can  hardly  attain  unto  ;  and  the  instances 
are  fo  few  of  thofe  who  have  in  any  meafure  ap 
proached  towards  it,  that  I  know  not  whether  they 
are  to  be  propofed  as  examples  in  the  ordinary  con* 
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duct  of  the  underilanding.  For  a  man  to  underftand 
fully  the  bafinefs  of  his  particular  calling  in  the  com 
monwealth,  and  of  religion,  which  is  his  calling  as 
he  is  a  man  in  the  world,  is  ufually  enough  to  take 
up  his  whole  time  ;  and  there  are  few  that  inform 
themfelves  in  thefe,  which  is  every  man's  proper  and 
peculiar  bufinefs,  ib  to  the  bottom  as  they  mould  do. 
But  though  this  be  fo,  and  there  are  very  few  men 
that  extend  their  thoughts  towards  univerfal  know 
ledge,  yet  I  do  not  doubt,  but  if  the  right  way  were 
taken,  and  the  methods  of  inquiry  were  ordered  as 
they  Ihould  be,  men  of  little  bufinefs  and  great  leifure 
might  go  a  great  deal  farther  in  it  than  is  ufually  done. 
To  return  to  the  bufinefs  in  hand,  the  end  and  ufe  of 
a  little  infight  in  thofe  parts  of  knowledge,  which  are 
not  a  man's  proper  bufinefs,  is  to  accuftom  our  minds 
to  all  forts  of  ideas,  and  the  proper  ways  of  examin 
ing  their  habitudes  and  relations.  This  gives  the 
mind  a  freedom ;  and  the  exerciiing  the  understanding 
in  the  feveral  ways  of  inquiry  and  reafoning,  which 
the  moft  fkilful  have  made  ufe  of,  teaches  the  mind 
fagacity  and  warinefs,  and  a  fupplenefs  to  apply  itfelf 
more  clofely  and  dexteroufly  to  the  bents  and  turns  of 
the  matter  in  all  its  refearches.  Befides,  this  univer 
fal  tafte  of  all  the  fciences,  with  an  indifferency  before 
the  mind  is  pofleiTed  with  any  one  in  particular,  and 
grown  into  love  and  admiration  of  what  is  made  its 
darling,  will  prevent  another  evil  ve^y  commonly  to 
be  obferved  in  thofe  who  have  from  the  beginning 
been  feaibned  only  by  one  part  of  knowledge.  Let  a 
man  be  given  up  to  the  contemplation  of  one  fort  of 
knowledge,  and  that  will  become  every  thing.  The 
mind  will  take  fuch  a  tindure  from  a  familiarity  with 
that  object,  that  every  thing  elfe,  how  remote  foever, 
will  be  brought  under  the  fame  view.  A  metaphy- 
fician  will  bring  ploughing  and  gardening  immediately 
to  abflracT;  notions  ;  the  hiftory  of  nature  (hall  fignify 
nothing  to  him.  An  alchymiii,  on  the  contrary,  (hall 
reduce  divinity  to  tr.e  in.ixims  of  his  laboratory,  ex 
plain  morality  b.y  Jatt  ful^>hur>  and  mercury,  and  alle- 
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gorife  the  fcripture  itfelf,  and  the  facred  myfleries 
thereof,  into  the  philofopher's  ftone.  And  I  heard 
once  a  man  who  had  a  more  than  ordinary  excellency 
in  mufic,  feriouily  accommodate  Mofes's  feven  days  of 
the  firft  week  to  the  notes  of  mufic,  as  if  from  thence 
had  been  taken  the  meafure  and  method  of  the  crea 
tion.  It  is  of  no  fmall  confequence  to  keep  the  mind 
from  fuch  a  pofleffion,  which  I  think  is  befl  done  by 
giving  it  a  fair  and  equal  view  of  the  whole  intellec 
tual  world,  wherein  it  may  fee  the  order,  rank,  and 
beauty  of  the  whole,  and  give  a  juft  allowance  to  the 
diftinct  provinces  of  the  feveral  fciences  in  the  due 
order  and  ufefulnefs  of  each  of  them. 

If  this  be  that  which  old  men  will  not  think  necef. 
fary,  nor  be  eafily  brought  to,  it  is  fit  at  leaft  that  it 
fhould  be  practifed  in  the  breeding  of  the  young.  The 
bufinefs  of  education,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  is 
not,  as  I  think,  to  make  them  perfect  in  any  one  of 
the  fciences,  but  fo  to  open  and  difpofe  their  minds  as 
may  beil  make  them  capable  of  any,  when  they  mail 
apply  themfelves  to  it.  If  men  are  for  a  long  time 
accuflomed  only  to  one  fort  or  method  of  thoughts, 
their  minds  grow  ftiff  in  it,  and  do  not  readily  turn 
to  another.  It  is  therefore  to  give  them  this  freedom 
that  I  think  they  fhould  be  made  look  into  all  forts  of 
knowledge,  and  exercife  their  underftandings  in  fo 
wide  a  variety  and  flock  of  knowledge.  But  I  do  not 
propofe  it  as  a  variety  and  (lock  of  knowledge,  but  a 
variety  and  freedom  of  thinking  ;  as  an  increafe  of  the 
powers  and  activity  of  the  mind,  not  as  an  enlarge 
ment  of  its  pofleflions. 

§  20.      Reading. 

THIS  is  that  which  I  think  great  readers  are  apt  to 
be  miftaken  in.  Thofe  who  have  read  of  every  thing, 
are  thought  to  underfland  every  thing  too  ;  but  it  is 
not  always  fo.  Reading  furniihes  the  mind  only  with 
materials  of  knowledge  ;  it  is  thinking  makes  what  we 
read  ours.  We  are  of  the  ruminating  kind,  and  it  is 
not  enough  to  cram  ourfelvcs  with  a  great  load  of 
unlefs  we  chew  them  over  again,  they 
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will  not  give  us  ftrength  and  nourifiHment.  There 
are  indeed  in  fome  writers  vifible  inftances  of  deep 
thoughts,  clofe  and  acute  reafoning,  and  ideas  well 
purfued.  The  light  thefe  would  give  would  be  of 
great  ufe,  if  their  reader  would  obferve  and  imitate 
them ;  all  the  reft  at  beft  are  but  particulars  fit  to  be 
turned  into  knowledge;  but  that  can  be  done  only  by 
our  own  meditation,  and  examining  the  reach,  force, 
and  coherence  of  what  is  faid  ;  and  then  as  far  as  we 
apprehend  and  fee  the  connection  of  ideas,  fo  far  it  is 
ours  ;  without  that*'  it  is  but  fo  much  loofe  matter 
floating  in  our  brain.  The  memory  may  be  flored, 
but  the  judgment  is  little  better,  and  the  (lock  of 
knowledge  not  increafed,  by  being  able  to  repeat  what 
others  have  faid,  or  produce  the  arguments  we  have 
found  in  them.  Such  a  knowledge  as  this  is  but 
knowledge  by  hearfay,  and  the  oftentation  of  it  is  at 
beft  but  talking  by  rote,  and  very  often  upon  weak 
and  wrong  principles  ;  for  all  that  is  to  be  found  in 
books,  is  not  built  upon  true  foundations,  nor  always 
rightly  deduced  from  the  principles  it  is  pretended  to 
be  built  on.  Such  an  examen  as  is  requifite  to  dif- 
cover  that,  every  reader's  mind  is  not  forward  to 
make-,  efpecially  in  thofe  who  have  given  themfelves 
up  to  a  party,  and  only  hunt  for  what  they  can  f crape 
together,  that  may  favour  and  fupport  the  tenets  of 
it.  Such  men  wilfully  exclude  themfelves  from  truth, 
and  from  all  true  benefit  to  be  received  by  reading. 
Others  of  more  indifferency  often  want  attention  and 
induftry.  The  mind  is  backward  in  itfelf  to  be  at 
the  pains  to  trace  every  argument  to  its  original,  and 
to  fee  upon  what  bafis  it  ftands,  and  how  firmly  ;  but 
yet  it  is  this  that  gives  fo  much  the  advantage  to  one 
man  more-than  anoiher  in  reading.  The  mind  ftiould, 
by  fevere  rules,  be  tied  down  to  this  at  firft  uneafy 
talk  ;  ufe  and  exercife  will  give  it  facility  j  fo  that 
thofe  who  are  accuftomed  to  it,  readily,  as  it  were 
with  one  caft  of  the  eye,  take  a  view  of  the  argu 
ment,  and  prefently,  in  moft  cafes,  fee  where  it  bot 
toms.  Thofe  who  have  got  this  faculty,  one  may 
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fay,  have  got  the  true  key  of  books,  and  the  clue 
to  lead  them,  through  the  mizmaze  of  variety  of 
opinions  and  authors,  to  truth  and  certainty.  This 
young  beginners  fliould  be  entered  in,  and  mowed  the 
ufe  of,  that  they  may  profit  by  their  reading.  Thofe 
who  are  ftrangers  to  it  will  be  apt  to  think  it  too 
great  a  clog  in  the  way  of  mens  iludies,  and  they 
will  fufpect  they  fliall  meet  but  fmall  progrefs,  if,  in 
the  books  they  read,  they  mull  (land  to  examine  and 
unravel  every  argument,  and  follow  it  ftepby  ftep  up 
to  its  original. 

I  anfwer,  this  is  a  good  objection,  and  ought  to 
weigh  with  thofe  whofe  reading  is  defigned  for  much 
talk  and  little  knowledge,  and  I  have  nothing  to  fay 
to  it.  But  I  am  here  inquiring  into  the  conduct  of 
the  underftanding  in  its  progrefs  towards  knowledge  ; 
and  to  thofe  who  aim  at  that,  I  may  fay,  that  he, 
who  fair  and  foftly  goes  fleadily  forward  in  a  courfe 
that  points  right,  will  fooner  be  at  his  journey's  end, 
than  he  that  runs  after  every  one  he  meets,  though 
he  gallop  all  day  fuJl-fpeed. 

To  which  let  me  add,  that  this  way  of  thinking  on, 
and  profiting  by  what  we  read,  will  be  a  clog  and 
rub  to  any  one  only  in  the  beginning  ;  when  cuftom 
and  exercife  has  made  it  familiar,  it  will  be  difpatched 
in  moft  occafions,  without  refting  or  interruption  in 
the  courfe  of  our  reading.  The  motions  and  views  of 
a  mind  exercifed  that  way,  are  wonderfully  quick ; 
and  a  man  ufed  to  fuch  fort  of  reflections,  fees  as 
much  at  one  glimpfe  as  would  require  a  long  diicourfe 
to  lay  before  another,  and  make  out  in  an  entire  and 
gradual  deduction.  Befides,  that  when  the  firft  diffi 
culties  are  over,  the  delight  aod  fenfib'e  advantage  it 
brings,  mightily  encourages  and  enlivens  the  mind  in 
reading,  which  without  this  is  very  improperly  call 
ed  itudy. 

§  21.     Intermediate  Principles. 

As  an  help  to  this,  I  think,  it  may  be  propofed,  that, 
for  the  faving  the  long  progreffion  of  the  thoughts  to 
remote  and  firft  principles  in  every  cafe,  the  mind 
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fliould  provide  it  feveral  flages ;  that  is  to  fay,  inter 
mediate  principles,  which  it  might  have  recourfe  to 
in  the  examining  thofe  pofitions  that  come  in  its  way. 
Thefe,  though  they  are  not  felf-evident  principles,  yet 
if  they  have  been  made  out  from  them  by  a  wary  and 
unqueftionable  deduction,  may  be  depended  on  as  cer 
tain  and  infallible  truths,  and  ferve  as  unqueftionable 
truths  to  prove  other  points  depending  on  them  by  a 
nearer  and  morter  view  than  remote  and  general  max 
ims.  Thefe  may  ferve  as  land-marks  to  mow  what 
lies  in  the  direct  way  of  truth,  or  is  quite  befides  it. 
And  thus  mathematicians  do,  who  do  not  in  every 
new  problem  run  it  back  to  the  firft  axioms,  through 
all  the  whole  train  of  intermediate  propofitions.  Cer 
tain  theorems,  that  they  have  fettled  to  themfelves 
upon  fure  demonftration,  ferve  to  refolve  to  them 
multitudes  of  propofitions  which  depend  on  them,  and 
are  as  firmly  made  out  from  thence,  as  if  the  mind 
went  afrefti  over  every  link  of  the  whole  chain  that 
ties  them  to  firft  felf-evident  principles.  Only  in 
other  fciences  great  care  is  to  be  taken  that  they  efta- 
blifli  thofe  intermediate  principles  with  as  much 
caution,  exa&nefs,  and  indifferency,  as  mathematici 
ans  ufe  in  the  fettling  any  of  their  great  theorems. 
When  this  is  not  done,  but  men  take  up  the  principles 
in  this  or  that  fcience  upon  credit,  inclination,  intereft, 
&.C.  in  hafte,  without  due  examination,  and  moft  un 
queftionable  proof,  they  lay  a  trap  for  themfelves,  and 
as  much  as  in  them  lies  captivate  their  underftandings 
to  miftake,  falfehood,  and  error. 

§  22.     Partiality. 

As  there  is  a  partiality  to  opinions,  which,  as  we  have 
already  obferved,  is  apt  to  miflead  the  underftanding ; 
fo  there  is  often  a  partiality  to  ftudies,  which  is  pre 
judicial  alfo  to  knowledge  and  improvement.  Thofe 
fciences,  which  men  are  particularly  verfed  in,  they 
are  apt  to  value  and  extol,  as  if  that  part  of  know 
ledge,  which  every  one  has  acquainted  himfelf  with, 
were  that  alone  which  was  worth  the  having,  and  all 
the  reft  were  idle,  and  empty  amufements,  ccmpara- 
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lively  of  no  ufe  or  importance.  This  is  the  effeft  of 
ignorance  and  not  knowledge,  the  being  vainly  puffed 
up  with  a  flatulency,  arifmg  from  a  weak  and  narrow 
comprehenfion.  It  is  not  amiis  that  every  one  mould 
reliih  the  fcience  that  he  has  made  his  peculiar  ftudy  ; 
a  view  of  its  beauties,  and  a  fenfe  of  its  ufefulnefs,  car 
ries  a  man  on  with  the  more  delight  and  warmth  in  the 
purfuit  and  improvement  of  it ;  but  the  contempt  of 
all  other  knowledge,  as  if  it  were  nothing  in  comparifon 
of  law  or  phyfic,  of  aftronomy  or  chemiftry,  or  perhaps 
fome  yet  meaner  part  of  knowledge,  wherein  I  have  got 
fome  (mattering,  or  am  fomewhat  advanced,  is  not  only 
the  mark  of  a  vain  or  little  mind,  but  does  this  preju 
dice  in  the  conduct  of  the  underftanding,  that  it  coops 
it  up  within  narrow  bounds,  and  hinders  it  from  look- 
iifg  abroad  into  other  provinces  of  the  intellectual  world, 
more  beautiful  poffibly,  and  more  fruitful  than  that 
which  it  had  till  then  laboured  in  ;  wherein  it  might 
find,  befides  new  knowledge,  ways  or  hints  whereby  it 
might  be  enabled  the  better  to  cultivate  its  own. 

§  23.     Theology. 

THERE  is  indeed  one  fcience  (as  they  are  now  diftin- 
guifhecl)  incomparably  above  all  the  reft,  where  it  is 
not  by  corruption  narrowed  into  a  trade  or  faction,  for 
mean  or  ill  ends,  and  (ocular  interefts  ;  I  mean  theolo 
gy,  which  containing  the  knowledge  of  God  and  his 
creatures,  our  duty  to  him  and  our  fellow- creatures,  and 
a  view  of  our  prefent  and  future  ftate,  is  the  compre 
henfion  of  all  other  knowledge  directed  to  its  true  end ; 
*.  e.  the  honour  and  veneration  of  the  Creator,  and  the 
happinefs  of  mankind.  This  is  that  noble  ftudy  which 
is  every  man's  duty,  and  every  one  that  can  be  called  a 
rational  creature  is  capable  of.  The  works  of  nature, 
and  the  words  of  revelation,  difplay  it  to  mankind  in 
characters  fo  large  and  vifible,  that  thofe  who  are  not 
.quite  blind  may  in  them  read  and  fee  the  firft  prin 
ciples  and  moil  nece&iry  parts  of  it ;  and  from  thence, 
as  they  have  time  and  induftry,  may  be  enabled  to  go  on 
to  the  more  abilrufe  parts  of  it,  and  penetrate  into  thofe 
infinite  depths  filled  with  the  treafures  of  wifdom  .and 
VOL.  III.  M 
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knowledge.  This  is  that  fcience  which  would  truly  en 
large  mens  minds,  were  it  iludied,  or  permitted  to  be 
iludied  every  where,  with  that  freedom,  love  of  truth 
and  charity  which  it  teaches,  and  were  not  made,  con 
trary  to  its  nature,  the  occafion  of  ft rife,  faction,  ma 
lignity,  and  narrow  impositions.  I  (hall  fay  no  more 
here  of  this,  but  that  it  is  undoubtedly  a  wrong  ufe  of 
my  undemanding,  to  make  it  the  rule  and  meafure  of 
another  man's  j  a  ufe  which  it  ia  neither  fit  for,  nor  ca 
pable  of. 

()  24.      Partiality. 

THIS  partiality,  where  it  is  not  permitted  an  authority 
to  render  all  other  fludies  infignificant  or  contemptible, 
is  often  indulged  fo  far  as  to  be  relied  upon,  and  made 
ufe  of  in  other  parts  of  knowledge,  to  which  it  does  not 
at  all  belong,  and  wherewith  it  has  no  manner  of  aifi- 
nity.  Some  men  have  fo  ufed  their  heads  to  mathema 
tical  figures,  that,  giving  a  preference  to  the  methods 
of  that  fcience,  they  introduce  lines  and  diagrams  into 
their  ftudy  of  divinity,  or  politic  inquiries,  as  if  nothing, 
could  be  known  without  them  ;  and  others,  accuftomed 
to  retired  fpeculations,  run  natural  philofophy  into  me- 
taphyfical  notions,  and  the  ahftracl:  generalities  of  lo 
gic  ;  and  how  often  may  one  meet  with  religion  and 
morality  treated  of  in  the  terms  of  the  laboratory,  and 
thought  to  be  improved  by  the  methods  and  notions  of 
chemiftry  ?  But  he  that  will  take  care  of  the  conduct 
of  his  underitanding  to  direct  it  right  to  the  knowledge 
of  things,  mult  avoid  thofe  undue  mixtures,  and  not, 
by  a  fondnefs  for  what  he  has  found  ufeful  and  neceflary 
in  one,  transfer  it  to  another  fcience,  where  it  ferves  on 
ly  to  perplex  and  confound  the  underftanding.  It  is  a 
certain  truth,  that  res  nolunt  male  adminifirari,  it  is  no 
leis  certain  res  nolunt  male  inteiligi.  Things  themfelves 
are  to  be  confidered  as  they  are  in  themfelves,  and  then 
they  will  fhow  us  in  what  way  they  are  to  be  underftood ; 
for  to  have  right  conceptions  about  them,  we  mud  bring 
our  undei (landings  to  the  inflexible  natures,  and  unal 
terable  relations  of  things,  and  not  endeavour  to  bring 
things  to  any  preconceived  notions  of  our  own. 
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There  is  another  partiality  very  commonly  obfervable 
in  men  of  ftudy,  no  lefs  prejudicial  nor  ridiculous  than 
the  former  ;  and  that  is  a  fantaftical  and  wild-atrributing 
all  knowledge  to  the  ancients  alone,  or  to  the  moderns. 
This  raving  upon  antiquity  in  matter  of  poetry,  Horace 
has  wittily  defcribed  and  expofed  in  one  of  his  fatires. 
The  fame  fort  of  madncfs  may  be  found  in  reference  to 
all  the  other  fciences.  Some  will  not  admit  an  opinion 
not  uu'horifed  by  men  of  old,  who  were  then  all  giants 
in  knowledge.  Nothing  is  to  be  put  into  the  treafury 
of  truth  or  knowledge,  which  has  not  the  ftamp  of 
Greece  or  Rome  upon  it ;  and,  fince  their  days,  will 
fcarce  allow  that  men  have  been  able  to  fee,  think  of 
write.  Others  with  a  like  extravagancy,  contemn  all 
that  the  ancients  have  left  us,  and  being  taken  with  the 
modern  inventions  and  difcoveries,  lay  by  all  that  went 
before,  as  if  whatever  is  called  old  muft  have  the  decay 
of  time  upon  it,  and  truth  too  were  liable  to  mould  and 
rottennefs.  Men,  I  think,  have  been  much  the  fame 
for  natural  endowments  in  all  times.  Faihion,  difci- 
plhrj  and  education,  have  put  eminent  differences  in 
the  ages  of  feveral  countries,  and  made  one  generation 
much  differ  from  another  in  arts  and  fciences  ;  but 
truth  is  always  the  fame  ;  time  alters  it  not,  nor  is  it 
the  better  or  worfe  for  being  of  ancient  or  modern  tra 
dition.  Many  were  eminent  in  former  ages  of  the 
world  for  their  ciifcovrry  and  delivery  of  it;  but  though 
the  knowledge  they  have  left  us  be  worth  our  ftudy,  yet 
they  exhaufted  not  all  its  treafure;  they  left  a  great  deal 
fcr  the  indultry  and  fagacity  of  after  ages,  and  fo  (hall 
we.  That  was  once  new  to  them,  which  any  one  now 
receives  with  veneration  for  its  antiquity,  nor  was  it  the 
worfe  for  appearing  as  a  novelty  ;  and  that  which  is  now 
embraced  for  its  newnefs,  will  to  pofterity  be  old,  but 
not  thereby  be  lefs  true  or  lefs  genuine.  There  is  no 
occafion  on  this  account  to  cppofe  the  ancients  and  the 
moderns  to  one  another,  or  to  be  fqueamifh  on  either 
fide.  He  that  wifely  condutb  his  mind  in  the  purfuit 
of  knowledge,  will  gather  what  lights,  and  get  what 
helps  he  can  from  either  of  them,  from  whom  they  arc 
M  2 
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befl  to  be  had,  without  adoring  the  errors,  or  rejecting 

the  truths,  which  he  may  find  mingled  in  them. 

Another  partiality  may  be  obferved,  in  fome  to  vul 
gar,  in  others  to  heterodox  tenets  :  Some  are  apt  to 
conclude,  that  what  is  the  common  opinion  cannot  but 
be  true  ;  fo  many  mens  eyes  they  think  cannot  but  fee 
right ;  fo  many  mens  understandings  of  all  forts  cannot 
be  deceived,  and  therefore  will  not  venture  to  look  be 
yond  the  received  notions  of  the  place  and  age,  nor  have 
fo  prefumptuous  a  thought  as  to  be  wifer  than  their 
neighbours  :  They  are  content  to  go  with  the  crowd, 
and  fo  go  eafily,  which  they  think  is  going  right,  or  at 
leaft  ferves  them  as  well.  But  however  vox  populi  vox 
Dei  has  prevailed  as  a  maxim,  yet  I  do  not  remember 
wherever  God  delivered  his  oracles  by  the  multitude,  or 
nature  truths  by  the  herd.  On  the  other  fide,  fome  fly 
all  common  opinions  as  either  falfe  or  frivolous.  The 
title  of  many-headed  beaft  is  a  fufficient  reafon  to  them 
to  conclude,  that  no  truths  of  weight  or  confequence 
can  be  lodged  there.  Vulgar  opinions  are  fuited  to  vul 
gar  capacities,  and  adapted  to  the  ends  of  thofe  that  go 
vern.  He  that  will  know  the  truth  of  things,  mufl  leave 
the  common  and  beaten  track,  which  none  but  weak 
and  fervile  minds  are  fatisfied  to  trudge  along  continu 
ally  in.  Such  nice  palates  relifh  nothing  but  itrange 
notions  quite  out  of  the  way  :  Whatever  is  commonly 
received,  has  the  mark  of  the  beafi  on  it  j  and  they 
think  it  a  leflening  to  them  to  hearken  to  it,  or  receive 
it  •,  their  mind  runs  only  after  paradoxes  ;  thefe  they 
feek,  thefe  they  embrace,  thefe  alone  they  vent,  and  fo, 
as  they  think,  diftinguifh  themfelves  from  the  vulgar  ; 
but  common  or  uncommon  are  not  the  marks  to  diitin- 
guifh  truth  or  falfehood,  and  therefore  mould  not  be 
any  bias  to  us  in  cur  inquiries.  We  fhould  not  judge 
of  things  by  mens  opinions,  but  of  opinions  by  things. 
The  multitude  reafon  but  ill,  and  therefore  may  be  well 
fufpe6led,  and  cannot  be  relied  on,  nor  (hould  be  fol 
lowed  as  a  fure  guide  j  but  philofophers,  who  have  quit 
ted  the  orthodoxy  of  the  ccmmumty,  and  the  popular 
-doctrines  of -their  countries,  have  fallen  into  as  extrava- 
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gant  and  as  abfurd  opinions  as  ever  common  reception 
countenanced.  It  would  be  madnefs  torefufe  to  breathe 
the  common  air,  or  quench  one's  third  with  water,  be- 
caufe  the  rabble  ufe  them  to  thefe  purpofes  ;  and  if  there 
are  conveniencies  of  life  which  common  ufe  reaches  not, 
it  is  not  reafon  to  reject  them,  becaufe  they  are  not 
grown  into  the  ordinary  fafhion  of  the  country,  and  eve 
ry  villager  doth  not  know  them. 

Truth,  whether  in  or  out  of  fafhion,  is  the  meafurc 
of  knowledge,  and  the  bufinefs  of  the  underftanding  j 
whatfoever  is  bcfides  that,  however  authorised  by  con-* 
fent,  or  recommended  by  rarity,  is  nothing  but  igno 
rance,  or  fomething  worie. 

Another  fort  of  partiality  there  is,  whereby  men  im- 
pofe  upon  themfelves,  and  by  it  make  their  reading  lit 
tle  ufeful  to  themfelves  ;  I  mean  the  making  ufe  of  the 
opinions  of  writers,  and  laying  ftrefs  upon  their  autho 
rities,  wherever  they  find  them  to  favour  their  own  o* 
pinions. 

There  is  nothing  almofl  has  done  more  harm  to  men 
dedicated  to  letters,  than  giving  the  name  of  ftudy  to 
reading,  and  making  a  man  of  great  reading  to  be  the 
fame  with  a  man  of  great  knowledge,  or  at  lead  to  be 
a  title  of  honour.  All  that  can  be  recorded  in  writing, 
are  only  fa£ts  or  reafonings.  Facls  are  of  three  forts  : 

1.  Mereiy  of  natural  agents,  obfervable  in  the  ordi 
nary  operations  of  bodies  one  upon  another,  whether  in 
the  vifible  courfe  of  things  left  to  themfelves,  or  in  ex 
periments  made  by  men,  applying  agents  and  patients 
to  one  another  after  a  peculiar  and  artificial  manner. 

2.  Of  voluntary  agents,  more   efpecially  the  actions 
of  men  in  fociety,  which  makes  civil  and  moral  hiftory. 

3.  Of  opinions. 

In  thefe  three  confifts,  as  it  feems  to  me,  that  which 
commonly  has  the  name  of  learning,  to  which  perhaps 
forne  may  add  a  diftincl:  head  of  critical  writings,  which 
indeed  at  bottom  is  nothing  but  matter  of  fa£t,  and  re- 
folves  itfelf  into  this,  that  fuch  a  man,  or  fet  of  men* 
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ufed  fuch  a  word   or  phrafe  in  fuch   a   fenfe,  *'.  e.  that 

they  made  fuch  founds  the  marks  of  fuch  ideas. 

Under  reaionings  1  comprehend  al)  the  difcoveries  of 
general  truths  made  by  human  teafon,  whether  fcund 
by  intuition,  demonstration,  or  probable  deductions: 
And  this  is  that  which  is,  if  not  aione  knowledge  (be- 
caufe  the  truth  or  probability  of  particular  propofiiions 
may  be  known  too),  yet  is,  as  may  be  fuppofed,  raoft 
properly  the  bufinefs  of  thofe  who  pretend  to  .mprove 
their  underitandings,  and  make  mcmfelves  knowing  by 
reading. 

Books  and  reading  are  looked  upon  to  be  the  great 
helps  of  the  underftanding,  and  inftruments  of  know 
ledge,  as  it  muft  be  allowed  that  they  are  ;  and  yet  I 
beg  leave  to  queftion  whether  thefe  do  not  prove  an  hin 
drance  to  many,  and  keep  feveral  bookiih  men  from 
attaining  to  folid  and  true  knowledge.  This,  I  think, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  fay,  that  there  is  no  part  wherein 
the  underftanding  needs  a  more  careful  and  warv  con 
duct,  than  in  the  ufe  o(  books;  without  which  they 
will  prove  rather  innocent  am-ufements  than  profitable 
employments  of  our  time,  and  bring  but  fmall  additions 
to  our  knowledge. 

There  is  not  feldom  to  be  found  even  amongft  thofe 
who  aim  at  knowledge,  who  with  an  unwearied  induftry 
employ  their  whole  time  in  books,  who  fcarce  allow 
themfelves  time  to  eat  or  ileep,  but  read,  and  read,  and 
read  on,  but  yet  make  no  great  advances  in  real  know- 
Jecige,  though  there  be  no  defect  in  their  intellectual 
faculties,  to  which  their  little  progrefs  can  be  imputed. 
.The  miftake  here  is,  that  it  is  ufually  fuppofed,  that  by 
reading,  the  author's  knowledge  is  transfufed  into  the 
reader's  underftanding ;  and  fo  it  is,  but  not  by  bare 
reading,  but  by  reading  and  underftanding  what  he 
\vnt ;  whereby  I  mean,  not  barely  comprehending 
wL  it  is  affirmed  or  denied  in  each  propofition,  (though 
that  great  readers  do  not  always  think  themfelves  con 
cerned  precilely  to  do)  but  to  fee  and  follow  the  train 
of  his  reaff  -rungs,  obferve  the  ftrength  and  clearnefs  of 
their  connection,  and  examine  upon  what  they  bottom. 
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Without  this  a  man  may  read  the  difcourfes  of  a  very- 
rational  author,  writ  in  a  language,  and  in  propofitions 
that  he  very  well  understands,  and  yet  acquire  not  one 
jot  of  his  knowledge,  which  confiding  only  in  the  per 
ceived,  certain,  or  probable  connection  of  the  ideas  made 
ufe  of  in  his  reafonings,  the  reader's  knowledge  is  no 
farther  increafed  than  he  perceives  that ;  fo  much  as  he 
fees  of  this  connection,  fo  much  he  knows  of  the  truth 
or  probability  of  that  author's  opinions. 

All  that  he  relies  on  without  this  perception,  he  takes 
upon  truft  upon  the  author's  credit,  without  any  know 
ledge  of  it  at  all.  This  makes  me  not  at  all  wonder  to 
fee  fome  men  fo  abound  in  citations,  and  build  fo  much 
upon  authorities,  it  being  the  fole  foundation  on  which 
they  bottom  moft  of  their  own  tenets  ;  fo  that  in  effect 
they  have  but  a  fecond-hand,  or  implicit  knowledge,  /.  e* 
are  in  the  right,  it  fuch  an  one,  from  whom  they  bor 
rowed  it,  were  in  the  right  in  that  opinion  which  they 
took  from  him,  which  indeed  is  no  knowledge  at  all. 
Writers  of  this  or  former  ages  may  be  good  witneffes  of 
matters  of  fa 61;  which  they  deliver,  which  we  may  do 
well  to  take  upon  their  authority  ;  but  their  credit  can 
go  no  farther  than  this  j  it  cannot  at  all  affect  the  truth 
and  falfehood  of  opinions,  which  have  no  other  fort  of 
trial  but  reafon  and  proof,  which  they  themfelves  made 
ufe  of  to  make  themfelves  knowing,  and  fo  muft  others 
"too  that  will  partake  in  their  knowledge.  Indeed  it  is  an 
advantage  that  they  have  been  at  the  pains  to  find  out 
the  proofs,  and  lay  them  in  that  order  that  may  mow 
the  truth  or  probability  of  their  conclusions  ;  and  for 
this  we  owe  them  grrar  acknowledgments  for  faving  us 
the  pains  in  fearching  out  thofe  proofs  which  they  have 
collected  for  us,  and  which  pollibly,  after  all  our  pains, 
we  m'^bt  not  have  found,  nor  been  able  to  have  fet 
thorn  in  fo  good  a  light  as  that  which  they  left  them  us 
in.  Upon  this  account  we  are  mightily  beholden  to  ju 
dicious  writers  of  all  ages,  for  thofe  difcoveries  and  dif 
courfes  they  have  left  behind  them  for  our  inftruclion, 
if  *vc  know  how  to  make  a  right  ufe  of  them  ;  which  is 
uot  to  run  them  over  in  an  hafty  perufal,  and  perhaps 
M4 
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lodge  their  opinions,  or  forr.e  remarkable  paflages  in  our 
memories,  but  to  enter  into  their  reafonings,  examine 
their  proofs,  and  then  judge  of  the  truth  or  falfehood, 
probability  or  improbability  of  what  they  advance  ;  not 
by  any  opinion  we  have  entertained  of  the  author,  but 
by  the  evidence  he  produces,  and  the  conviction  he  af- 
foru's  us,  drawn  from  things  themfelvcs.  Knowing  is 
feeing;  and  if  it  be  fo,  it  is  madnefs  to  perfuade  ourfflves 
that  we  do  fo  by  another  man's  eyes,  let  him  ufe  ever  fo 
many  words  to  tell  us  that  what  he  arTerts  is  very  vifible. 
Till  we  ourfelves  fee  it  with  our  own  eyes,  and  perceive 
it  by  our  own  underftandings,  we  are  as  much  in  the 
dark,  and  as  void  of  knowledge  as  before,  let  us  believe 
any  learned  author  as  much  as  we  will. 

Euclid  and  Archimedes  are  allowed  to  be  knowing, 
and  to  have  demonstrated  what  they  fay  ;  and  yet  who 
ever  (hall  read  over  their  writings  without  perceiving 
the  connection  of  their  proofs,  and  feeing  what  they 
fhow,  though  he  may  understand  all  their  words,  yet  he 
is  not  the  more  knowing  :  He  may  believe  indeed,  but 
does  not  know  what  they  fay,  and  fo  is  not  advanced 
one  jot  in  mathematical  knowledge  by  all  his  reading  of 
thole  approved  mathematicians. 

§  25.     Hafle. 

THE  eagernefs  and  ftrong  bent  of  the  mind  after  know 
ledge,  if  not  warily  regulated,  is  often  an  hinderance  to 
it.  It  ftill  prtfles  into  farther  difcoveries  and  new  ob 
jects,  and  catches  at  the  variety  of  knowledge,  and  there 
fore  often  ftaye  not  long  enough  on  what  is  before  it,  to 
look  into  it  as  it  (hould,  for  hafle  to  purfue  what  is  yet 
out  of  fight.  He  that  rides  port  through  a  country, 
may  be  able,  from  the  tranfient  view,  to  tell  how  in  ge 
neral  the  parts  lie,  and  may  be  able  to  give  fome  loofe 
defcription  of  here  a  mountain,  and  there  a  plain,  here  a 
morafs,  and  there  a  river  ;  woodland  in  one  part,  and 
favannas  in  another.  Such  fuperficiaj  ideas  and  obfcrva- 
tions  as  thefe  he  may  collect:  in  gallopping  over  it  ;  but 
the  more  ufeful  obfervations  of  the  foil,  plants,  animals 
and  inhabitants,  with  their  fevernl  forts  and  properties, 
jnuft  neceffarily  efcape  him  j  and  it  is  feldom  men  ever 
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discover  the  rich  mines,  without  forne  digging.     Nature 
commonly   lodges  her    treafure    and   jewels    in    rocky 
ground.    If  the  matter  be  knotty,  and  the  fjnfe  lies  deep, 
the  mind  mud  itop  and  buckle  to  it,  and  (tick   upon  it 
with  labour  and  thought,  and  clofe  contemplation,  and 
not  leave  it  till  it  has  maftered  the  difficulty,  and  got  pof- 
fcflion  of  truth  :  But  here  care  mud  be  taken  to  avoid 
the  other  extreme  ;  a  man  mud  not  (tick  at  every  ufelefs 
nicety,  and  expect  myderies  of  fcience  in  every  trivial 
queftion  or  fcruple  that   he   may  raife.     He   that   will 
ftand  to  pick  up  and  examine  every  pebble  that  comes 
in  his  way,  is  as  unlikely  to  return  enriched  and   laden 
with  jewels,  as  the  other  that  travelled  full  fpeed.  Truths 
are  not  the  better  nor  the  worfe  for  their  obvioufnefs  or 
difficulty,  but  their  value  is  to  be  meafured  by  their  ufe- 
fulnefs  and  tendency.     lougnificant  obfervations  Ihould 
not  take  up  any  of  our  minutes,  and  thofe  that  enlarge 
our  view,  and  give  light  towards  farther  and  ufefui  dif- 
coveries,  mould  not  be  neglected,  though  they  (lop  our 
eourfe,  and  fpend  fome  of  our  time  in  a  fixed  attention. 
There  is  another  haile  that  does  often,  and  will  mil- 
lead  the  mind,  if  it  be  left  to  itfelf  and  its  own  conduct. 
The  underftanding  is  naturally  forward,  not  orvly  to  learn 
its  knowledge  by  variety  (which  makes  it  ikip  over  one 
to  get  fpeedily  to  another  part  of  knowledge ),  but  alfo 
eager  to  enlarge  its  views,  by  running  too  fait  into  gene 
ral  obfcrvatioiis  and  conclufions,  without  a  due  examina 
tion  of  particulars  enough  whereon  to  found  thole  gene 
ral  axioms.     This  fesms  to  enlarge  their  itock,  but  it  is 
of  fancies,  not  realities.     Such  theories,  built  upon  nar 
row  founvlations,  (land  but  weakly,  and  if  they  fall  not 
of  themfeives,   are  at  lead  \»ry  hardly  to  be   fupported 
againd  the  afiaults  of  oppofition  ;  and  thus  mea  being 
too  hady  to  erect  io  thernfelves  general  notions  and  ill- 
grounded  theories,  find   themfeives   deceived  in   their 
flock  of  knowledge,  when  they  come  to  examine   their 
hadily  .ifTumed  maxims  themfeives,  or  to  have  them  at 
tacked  by  others.     General  obfervations  drawn   from 
particulars,  are  the  jewels  of  knowledge,  comprehending 
great  ftore  in  a  little  room  ;  but  they  are  therefore  to  be 
M  5 
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made  with  the  greater  care  and  caution,  left,  if  we  take 
counterfeit  for  true,  our  lofs  and  fliame  be  the  greater 
when  our  ilock  comes  to  a  fevere  fcrutiny.  One  or  two 
particulars  may  fugged  hints  of  inquiry,  and  they  do 
well  to  take  thofe  hints  ;  but  if  they  turn  them  into  con- 
clufions,  and  make  them  prefently  general  rules,  they  are 
forward  indeed,  but  it  is  only  to  impofe  on  themfelves 
by  propofitions  affumed  for  truths  without  fufficient 
warrant.  To  make  fuch  obfervations,  is,  as  has  been 
already  remarked,  to  make  the  head  a  magazine  of  ma 
terials,  which  can  hardly  be  called  knowledge,  or  at  lead 
>t  is  but  like  a  collection  of  lumber  not  reduced  to  ufe  or 
order ;  and  he  that  makes  every  thing  an  obfervation, 
has  the  fame  ufelcfs  plenty,  and  much  more  falfehood 
mixed  with  it.  The  extremes  on  both  fides  are  to  be 
nvoided,  and  he  will  be  able  to  give  the  bed  account  of 
his  dudies  who  keeps  his  undcrftanding  in  the  right 
mean  between  them. 

§  26.      Anticipation. 

WHETHER  it  be  a  love  of  that  which  brings  the  firft 
light  and  information  to  their  minds,  and  want  of 
vigour  and  indu £ry  to  inquire,  or  elfe  that  men  content 
themfelves  with  any  appearance  of  knowledge,  right  or 
wrong,  which,  when  they  have  once  got,  they  will  hold 
fad  ;  this  is  vifible,  that  many  men  give  themfelves  up 
to  the  firft  anticipations  of  their  minds,  and  are  very  te 
nacious  of  the  opinions  that  firft  polTefs  them  ;  they  are 
often  as  fond  of  their  fird  conceptions  as  of  their  firft 
born,  and  will  by  no  means  recede  from  the  judgment 
they  have  once  made,  or  any  conjecture  or  conceit  which 
they  have  once  entertained.  This  is  a  fault  in  the  con 
duct  of  the  understanding,  fince  this  firmnefs,  or  ra 
ther  ftiffnefs  of  the  mind,  is  not  from  an  adherence  to 
truth,  but  a  fubmiflion  to  prejudice.  It  is  an  unreafon- 
able  homage  paid  to  prepofleflion,  whereby  we  mow  a 
reverence  not  to  (what  we  pretend  to  feek)  truth,  but 
what  by  hap-hazard  we  chance  to  light  on,  be  it  what  it 
will.  This  is  vifibly  a  prepofterous  ufe  of  our  faculties, 
and  is  a  downright  nroftituting  of  the  mind  to  refign  it 
tlius,  and  put  it  under  the  power  of  the  firft  comer. 
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This  can  never  be  allowed,  or  ought  to  be  followed  as  a 
right  way  to  knowledge,  till  the  underftanding  (vihofe 
bufmcfs  it  is  to  conform  itfelf  to  what  it  finds  on  the  ob 
jects  without)  can  by  its  own  opiniatry  change  that, 
and  make  the  unalterable  nature  of  things  comply  with 
its  own  hafty  determinations,  which  will  never  be<> 
Whatever  we  fancy,  things  keep  their  courfe ;  and  their 
habitudes,  correfpondencies  and  relations,  keep  the  fame 
to  one  another. 

§27.      Reftgnatwn. 

CONTRARY  ro  thefe,  but  by_a  like  dangerous  excefs  on 
the  other  fide,  are  thofe  who  always  refign  their  judg 
ment  to  the  laft  man  they  heard  or  read.  Truth  never 
finks  into  thefe  mens  minds,  nor  gives  any  tincture  to 
them,  but  cameleon-Hke,  they  take  the  colour  of  what 
is  laid  before  them,  and  as  foon  lofe  and  rqfign  it  to  the 
next  that  happens  to  come  in  their  way.  The  order 
wherein  opinions  are  propcfed  or  received  by  us,  is  no 
rule  of  their  redlitade,  nor  ought  to  be  a  caufe  of  their 
preference.  Firft  or  lail  in  this  cafe,  is  the  efre£b  of 
chance,  and  not  the  meafure  of  truth  or  falfehood. 
This  every  one  muft  confefs,  and  therefore  (hould,  in 
the  purfuit  of  truth,  keep  his  mind  free  from  the  influ 
ence  of  any  fuch  accidents.  A  man  may  as  reafonably 
draw  cuts  for  his  tenets,  regulate  his  perfuafion  by  the 
caft  of  a  die,  as  take  it  up  for  its  novelty,  or  retain  it  be- 
caufe  it  had  his  firit  afient,  and  he  was  never  of  another 
mind.  Well-weighed  reafons  are  to  determine  the 
judgment  j  thofe  the  mind  fhould  be  always  ready  to 
hearken  and  fubmit  to,  and  by  their  teftimony  and  fuf- 
frage  entertain  or  reject  any  tenet  indifferently,  whe-  • 
ther  it  be  a  perfect  iiranger  or  an  old  acquaintance. 

§  28.     Practice. 

THOUGH  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  improved  by  ex- 
ercife,  yet  they  muft  not  be  put  to  a  flrefs  beyond  their 
ftrength.  H$uid  v&leant  burner it  quidfeiTe  recufentt  muft 
be  made  the  meaiure  of  every  one's  underftanding,  who 
has  a  defire  not  only  to  perform  well,  but  to  keep  up  the 
vigour  of  his  faculties,  and  not  to  baulk  his  underftand- 
jng  by  what  is  too  hard  for  it.  The  mind,  by  being  en« 
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gaged  in  a  tafk  beyond  its  rtrength,  like  the  body,  drained 
by  lifting  at  a  weight  too  heavy,  has  often  its  force  bro 
ken,  and  thereby  gets  an  unaptnefs  or  an  averfion  to  any 
vigorous  attempt  ever  after.  A  finew  cracked  felclom 
recovers  its  former  ftrength,  or  at  leaft  the  tendernefs  of 
the  fprain  remains  a  good  while  after,  and  the  memory 
of  it  longer,  and  leaves  a  lading  caution  in  the  man  not 
to  put  the  part  quickly  again  to  any  robuft  employment. 
So  it  fares  in  the  mind  once  jaded  by  an  attempt  above 
its  power  •,  it  either  is  difabled  for  the  future,  or  elfe 
checks  at  any  vigorous  undertaking  ever  after,  at  leaft  is 
very  hardly  brought  to  exert  its  force  again  on  any  fub- 
je6t  that  requires  thought  and  meditation.  The  under- 
Handing  mould  be  brought  to  the  difficult  and  knotty 
parts  of  knowledge,  that  try  the  ftrength  of  thought  •, 
and  a  full  bent  of  the  mind,  by  infenfible  degrees,  and  in 
fuch  a  gradual  proceeding,  nothing  is  too  hard  for  it. 
Nor  let  it  be  objected,  that  fuch  a  flow  progrefs  will  ne 
ver  reach  the  extent  of  fome  fciences.  It  is  not  to  be 
imagined  how  far  conftancy  will  carry  a  man  ;  however, 
it  is  better  walking  flowly  in  a  rugged  way,  than  to  break 
a  leg  and  be  a  cripple.  He  that  begins  with  the  calf 
may  carry  the  ox  ;  but  he  that  will  at  firft  go  to  take  up 
an  ox,  may  fo  difahle  himfelf,  as  not  be  able  to  lift  a  calf 
after  that.  When  the  mind  by  infenfible  degrees  has 
brought  itfelf  to  attention  and  clofe  thinking,  it  will  be 
able  to  cope  with  difficulties,  and  matter  them  without 
any  prejudice  to  itfeif,  and  then  it  may  go  on  roundly  ; 
every  abftrufe  problem,  every  intricate  queftion,  will  not 
baffle,  difcourage,  or  break  it.  But  though  putting  the 
mind  unprepared  upon  an  unufual  ftrefs,  that  may  dif-* 
courage  or  damp  it  for  the  future,  ought  to  be  avoided, 
yet  this  muft  not  run  it,  by  an  over-great  fhynefs  of  dif 
ficulties,  into  a  lazy  fauntering  about  ordinary  and  ob 
vious  things,  that  demand  no  thought  or  application  ; 
this  debafes  and  enervates  the  understanding,  makes  it 
weak  and  unfit  for  labour.  This  is  a  fort  of  hovering 
about  the  furface  of  things,  without  any  infight  into 
them,  or  penetration  ;  and  when  the  mind  has  been  once 
-habituated  to  this  lazy  recumbency  and  fatisfaftion  Q» 
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the  obvious  furface  of  things,  it  is  in  danger  to  reft  fa- 
tibfied  there,  and  go  no  deeper,  fince  it  cannot  do  it  with 
out  pains  and  digging.  He  that  has  for  fome  time  ac- 
cuftomed  hiihfelf  to  take  up  with  what  eafily  offers  itfelf 
at  firfl  view,  has  reafon  to  fear  he  (hall  never  reconcile 
hlmfelf  to  the  fatigue  of  turning  and  tumbling  of  things 
in  his  mind,  to  discover  their  more  retired  and  more 
valuable  fecrets. 

It  is  not  ftrange  that  methods  of  learning,  which  fcho- 
lars  have  been  accuftomed  to  in  their  beginning  and  en 
trance  upon  the  fcience?,  mould  influence  them  all  their 
livep,  and  be  fettled  in  their  minds  by  an  over-ruling  re 
verence,  efpecially  if  they  be  fuch  as  univerfal  ufe  has 
cftablidied.  Learners  mufl  at  firft  be  believers,  and 
their  mafters  rules  having  been  once  made  axioms  to 
them,  it  is  no  wonder  they  mould  keep  that  dignity,  and 
by  the  authority  they  have  once  got,  miflead  thofe  who 
thii:k  it  fufficient  to  excufe  them,  if  they  go  out  of  their 
way  in  a  well-beaten  track. 

§  29.      Words. 

I  HAVE  copioufly  enough  fpoken  of  the  abufe  of  words  iti 
another  place,  and  therefore  (hall,  upon  this  reflection 
that  the  fciences  are  full  of  them,  warn  thofe  that  would 
condutl  their  underftandings  right,  not  to  take  any  term, 
howfoever  authorifed  by  the  language  of  the  fchools,  to 
(land  for  any  thing  till  they  have  an  idea  of  it.  A  word 
may  be  of  frequent  ufe  and  great  credit  with  fcveral  au 
thors,  and  be  by  them  made  ufe  of  as  if  it  flood  for  fome 
re.tl  being  ;  but  yet  if  he  that  reads  cannot  frame  any 
di'ftindt  idea  ot  that  being,  it  is  certain  to  him  a  mere 
.empty  found  without  a  meaning,  and  he  learns  no  more 
by  all  that  is  faid  of  it,  or  attributed  to  it,  than  if  it  were 
affirmed  only  of  that  bare  empty  found.  They  who 
would  advance  in  knowledge,  and  not  deceive  and  fweli 
thkinfelves  with  a  little  articulated  air,  mould,  lay  down 
this  as  a  fundamental  rule,  not  to  take  words  for  things, 
nor  fuppofe  that  names  in  books  fignify  real  entities  in  na 
ture,  till  they  can  frame  clear  and  uiflindt  ideas  of  thofe  en 
tities.  It  will  .-not  perh.:  ps  be  allowed,  if  lihouldfet  down 
tial  forms  and  inUntknal fades  ^  as  fuch  that  may 
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juftlybefufpecledto  be  of  this  kind  of  infignificant  terms; 
but  this  I  am  fure,  to  one  that  can  form  no  determined 
ideas  of  what  they  iland  for,  they  fignify  nothing  at  all, 
and  all  that  he  thinks  he  knows  about  them  is  to  him  ft> 
much  knowledge  about  nothing,  and  amounts  at  molt 
but  to  a  learned  ignorance.  It  is  not  without  all  reafon 
fuppofed,  that  there  are  many  fuch  empty  terms  to  be 
found  in  fome  learned  writers  to  which  they  had  re- 
courfe  to  etch  out  their  fyitems  where  their  underftand- 
ings  could  not  furnifh  them  with  conceptions  from  things; 
but  yet  I  believe  the  fuppofing  of  fome  realities  in  na 
ture,  anfwering  thofe  and  the  like  words,  have  much  per 
plexed  fome,  and  quite  mifled  others  in  the  ftudy  of  na 
ture.  That  which  in  any  difcourfe  fignities,  /  know  not 
•what,  (hould  be  confidered  I  know  not  <when.  Where 
men  have  any  conceptions,  they  can,  if  they  are  ever  fo 
abftrufe  or  abftracted,  explain  them,  and  the  terms  they 
ufe  for  them  •,  for  our  conceptions  being  nothing  but 
ideas,  which  are  all  made  up  of  firhple  ones,  if  they 
cannot  give  us  the  ideas  their  words  (land  for,  it  is  plain 
they  Lave  none.  To  what  purpofe  can  it  be  to  hunt 
after  his  conceptions,  who  has  none,  or  none  diftin£t  ? 
He  that  knew  not  what  he  himfelf  meant  by  a  learned 
term,  cannot  make  us  know  any  thing  by  his  ufe  of  it, 
let  us  beat  our  heads  about  it  ever  fo  long.  Whether 
we  are  able  to  comprehend  all  the  operations  of  nature, 
and  the  manners  of  them,  it  matters  not  to  inquire  ;  but 
this  is  certain,  that  we  can  comprehend  no  more  of  them 
than  we  can  directly  conceive,  and  therefore  to  obtrude 
terms  where  we  have  no  diltincl:  conceptions,  as  if  they 
did  contain,  or  rather  conceal  fomething,  is  but  an  arti 
fice  of  learned  vanity,  to  cover  a  defect  in  an  hypothefis 
or  our  understandings.  Words  are  not  made  to  conceal, 
but  to  declare  and  (how  fomething  •,  where  they  are,  by 
thofe  who  pretend  to  inftruct,  otherwife  ufed,  they  con 
ceal  indeed  fomething  ;  but  that  which  they  conceal  is 
nothing  but  the  ignorance,  error,  or  fophiftry  of  the 
talker,  for  there  is,  in  truth,  nothing  elfe  under  them. 

§  30.      Wandering. 
THAT  there  is  conftant  fuccefljon  and  flux  of  ideas  in 
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our  minds,  I  have  obferved  in  the  former  part  of 
this  effay,  and  every  one  may  take  notice  of  it  in 
himfelf.  This,  I  fuppofc,  may  deferve  fome  part  of 
our  care  in  the  conduct  of  our  underftandings ;  and  I 
think  it  may  be  of  great  advantage,  if  we  can  by  ufe  get 
that  power  over  our  minds,  as  to  be  able  to  direct  that 
train  of  ideas,  that  fo,  fmce  there  will  new  ones  perpetu 
ally  come  into  our  thoughts  by  aconftant  fucceflion,  we 
may  be  able  by  choice  fo  to  direct  them,  that  none  may 
come  in  view  but  fuch  as  are  pertinent  to  our  prefent  in 
quiry,  and  in  fuch  order  as  may  be  mod  ufeful  to  the 
difcovery  we  are  upon  ;  or  at  lead,  if  fome  foreign  and 
unfought  ideas  will  offer  themfelvesi  that  yet  we  might 
be  able  to  reject  them,  and  keep  them  from  taking  off 
eur  minds  from  its  prefent  purfuit,  and  hinder  them 
from  running  away  with  our  thoughts  quite  from  the 
fubject  in  hand.  This  is  not,  I  fufpect,  fo  eafy  to  be 
done,  as  perhaps  may  be  imagined  ;  and  yet,  for  ought 
I  know,  this  may  be,  if  not  the  chief,  yet  one  of  the 
great  differences  that  carry  fome  men  in  their  reafoning 
fo  far  beyond  others,  where  they  feem  to  be  naturally  of 
equal  parts.  A  proper  and  effectual  remedy  for  this 
wandering  of  thoughts  I  would  be  glad  to  find.  He 
that  (hall  propofe  fuch  an  one,  would  do  great  fervice  to 
the  ftudious  and  contemplative  part  of  mankind,  and 
perhaps  help  unthinking  men  to  become  thinking.  I 
mull  acknowledge,  that  hitherto  I  have  difcovered  no 
other  way  to  keep  our  thoughts  clofe  to  their  bufmefs, 
but  the  endeavouring  as  much  as  we  can,  and  by  fre 
quent  attention  and  application,  getting  the  habit  of  at 
tention  and  application.  He  that  will  obferve  children, 
will  find,  that  even  when  they  endeavour  their  utmoft, 
they  cannot  keep  their  minds  from  draggling.  The  way 
to  cure  it,  I  am  fatisfied,  is  not  angry  chiding  or  beating, 
for  that  prefently  fills  their  heads  with  all  the  ideas  that 
fear,  dread,  or  confufion  can  offer  to  them.  To  bring 
back  gently  their  wandering  thoughts,  by  leading  them 
into  the  path,  and  going  before  them  in  the  train  they 
{hould  purfue,  without  any  rebuke,  or  fo  much  as  taking 
notice  (where  it  can  be  avoided)  of  their  roving,  I  fun- 
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pofe  would  fboner  reconcile  and  inure  them  to  attention, 
than  all   thofe   rougher   methods   which  more  diftra6t 
their  thought,  and,  hindering  the  application  they  would 
promote,  introduce  a  contrary  habit. 
§31.      Diftinfthn* 

DISTINCTION  and  divifion  are  (if  I  iniftake  not  the  im 
port  of  the  words)  very  different  things,  the  one  being 
the  perception  of  a  difference  that  nature  has  placed  i:i 
things,  the  other  our  making  a  divifion  where  there  is 
yet  none  ;  at  leaft  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  confidcr 
them  in  this  lenfe,  I  think  i  may  fay  of  them,  that  one 
of  them  is  the  moil  neceffary  and  conducive  to  true 
knowledge  that  can  be  j  the  other,  when  too  much 
made  ufe  of,  fcrves  only  to  puzzle  and  confound  the 
understanding.  To  obferve  every  the  leaft  difference 
that  is  in  things,  argues,  a  quick  and  clear  fight,  and 
this  keeps  the  under  (land  ing  fteady  and  right  i.i 
its  way  to  knowledge.  But  though  it  be  ufeful  to 
difcern  every  variety  that  is  to  be  found  in  nature, 
yet  it  is  not  convenient  to  confider  every  difference  that 
is  in  thing?,  and  divide  them  into  diilincl  claffes  under 
every  fuch  difference.  This  will  run  us,  if  followed, 
into  particulars  (for  every  individual  has  fomething 
that  differences  it  from  another),  and  we  (hall  be  able  to 
eftablilh  no  general  truths,  or  elfe  at  lead  (hall  be  apt  to 
perplex  the  mind  about  them.  The  collection  of  feveral 
things  into  feveral  claffes,  gives  the  mind  more  general 
and  larger  views  •,  but  we  mud  take  care  to  unite  then* 
only  in  rhut,  and  fo  far  as  they  do  agree,  for  fo  far 
they  may  be  united  under  the  confederation  j  for  entity 
itfeif,  thjt  comprehends  all  things,  as  general  as  it  is, 
may  afford  us  clear  and  rational  conceptions,  if  we 
would  weigh  and  keep  in  our  minds  what  it  is  we  are 
confulering,  that  would  beft  inflrucl:  us  when  we 
fhould  or  fhould  not  branch  into  farther  diftincHons, 
•which  are  to  be  taken  only  from  a  due  contemplation  of 
things,  to  which  there  is  nothing  more  oppofite  than 
the  art  of  verbal  diftlnclions,  made  at  pleafure  in  learn 
ed  and  arbitrarily  invented  terms,  to  be  applied  at  a 
venture,  without  comprehending  or  conveying  any  dif- 
tinft  notions,  a,n4  fo  altogether  fitted  to  artificial 
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or  empty  noife  in  difpute,  without  any  clearing  of  dif 
ficulties,  or  advance  in  knowledge.  Whatfoever  fubjecl 
we  examine  and  would  get  knowledge  in,  we  fhould,  I 
think,  make  as  gtneral  and  as  large  as  it  will  bear  ;  nor 
can  there  be  any  danger  of  this,  if  the  idea  of  it  be 
fettled  and  determined  j  for  if  that  be  fo,  we  {hall  ea- 
fily  diitinguifh  it  from  any  other  idea,  though  compre 
hended  under  the  fame  name  ;  for  it  is  to  fence  againft 
the  entanglements  of  equivocal  words,  and  the  great  art 
of  foplriftry  which  lies  in  them,  that  diftincTions  have 
been  multiplied,  and  their  ufe  thought  neccfTary.  But- 
had  every  diftincl:  abftracl  idea  a  diftintt  known  name, 
there  would  be  little  need  of  thefe  multiplied  fcholaftic 
diftincYions,  though  there  would  be  neverthelefs  as  much 
need  dill  of  ihe  mind's  obferving  the  differences  that  are 
in  things,  and  difcriminating  them  thereby  one  from 
another.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  right  way  to  know 
ledge,  to  hunt  after  and  fill  the  head  with  abundance 
of  artificial  and  fcholaftic  diftinftions,  wherewith  learn 
ed  mens  writings  are  often  filled  :  We  fometimes  find 
-what  they  treat  of  fo  divided  and  fubdivided,  that  the 
mind  of  the  moil  attentive  reader  lofes  the  fight  of  it, 
as  it  is  more  than  probable  the  writer  himfelf  did  ;  for 
in  things  crumbled  into  duft,  it  is  in  vain  to  affecl:  or 
pretend  order,  or  expect  clearnefs.  To  avoid  confuGon 
by  too  few  or  too  many  divifions,  is  a  great  fkiil  in 
thinking  as  well  as  writing,  which  is  but  the  copying 
our  thoughts  ;  but  \vhat  are  the  boundaries  of  the  mean 
between  the  two  vicious  excefles  on  both  hands,  I  think 
is  hard  to  fet  down  in  words  :  Clear  and  diitincT:  ideas  is 
all  that  I  yet  know  able  to  regulate  it.  But  as  to  verbal 
diftinctions  received  and  applied  to  common  terms,  i  e. 
equivocal  words,  they  are  more  properly,  I  think,  the 
bufmefs  of  criticifms  and  dictionaries  than  of  real  know 
ledge  and  philofophy,  fince  they,  for  the  mod  part,  ex 
plain  the  meaning  of  words,  and  give  us  their  feveral 
figniiications.  The  dexterous  management  of  terms, 
and  being  able  to  fend  and  prove  with  them,  I  know  has 
and  does  pafs  in  the  world  for  a  great  part  of  learning  j 
but  it  is  learning  diitinct  from  knowledge  ;  for  know 
ledge  confifts  only  in  perceiving  the  habitudes  and  relit- 
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tions  of  ideas  one  to  another,  which  is  done  without 
words;  the  intervention  of  a  found  helps  nothing  to  it.v 
And  hence  we  fee  that  there  is  lead  ufe  of  diftincHons 
where  there  is  mod  knowledge  •,  I  mean  in  mathema 
tics,  where  men  have  determined  ideas  with  known 
names  to  them  ;  and  fo  there  being  no  room  for  equivo 
cations,  there  is  no  need  of  diftin£Hons.  In  arguing, 
the  opponent  ufes  as  comprehenfive  and  equivocal  terms 
as  he  can,  to  involve  his  adverfary  in  the  doubtfulnefe 
of  his  expreiTions  :  This  is  expected,  and  therefore  the 
anfwerer  on  his  fide  makes  it  his  play  to  diftinguifh  as 
much  as  he  can,  and  thinks  he  can  never  do  it  too 
much,  nor  can  he  indeed  in  that  way,  wherein  victory 
may  be  had  without  truth  and  without  knowledge.  This 
feems  to  me  to  be  the  art  of  difputing:  Ufe  your  words 
as  captioufly  as  you  can  in  your  arguing  on  one  fide,  and 
apply  distinctions  as  much  as  you  can  on  the  other  fide 
to  every  term,  to  nonplus  your  opponent  ;  fo  that  in 
this  fort  of  fcholarfhip,  there  being  no  bounds  fet  to  dif- 
tinguifhingjfome  men  have  thought  all  acutenefs  to  have 
lain  in  it  ;  and  therefore  in  all  they  have  read  or  thought 
on,  their  great  bufinefs  has  been  to  amufe  themfelves 
with  diiliri<£Uons,  and  multiply  to  themfelves  divifions, 
at  leaft,  more  than  the  nature  of  the  thing  required. 
There  feems  to  me,  as  I  faid,  to  be  no  other  rule  for 
this,  but  a  due  and  right  confideration  of  things  as  they 
are  in  themfelves.  He  that  has  fettled  in  his  mind  de 
termined  ideas,  with  names  affixed  to  them,  will  be 
able  both  to  difcern  their  differences  one  from  another, 
which  is  really  diftinguifliing  ;  and,  where  the  penury 
of  words  affords  not  terms  anfwering  every  diftin6t  idea, 
will  be  able  to  apply  proper  diftinguifhing  terms  to  the 
comprehenfive  and  equivocal  names  he  is  forced  to  make 
ufe  of.  This  is  all  the  need  I  know  of  diflinguifhing 
terms;  and  in  fuch  verbal  diftinctions,  each  term  ot  the 
diftin&ion,  joined  to  that  whofe  fignification  it  diftin- 
guimes,  is  but  a  diftin£t  name  for  a  diftincl:  idea. 
Where  they  are  fo,  and  men  have  clear  and  diftinct 
conceptions  that  anfwer  their  verbal  diftin&ions,  they 
are  right,  and  are  pertinent  as  far  as  they  ferve  to  clear 
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any  thing  in  the  fubje<ft  under  confideration  ;  and  this 
is  that  which  feems  to  me  the  proper  and  only  meafure 
of  di(tin£iions  and  divilioris  ;  which  he  that  will  condu£t 
his  underftanding  right,  muft  not  look  for  in  the  acute- 
nefs  of  invention,  nor  the  authority  of  writers,  but  will 
find  only  in  the  confideration  of  things  themfelves,  whe 
ther  they  are  led  into  it  by  their  own  meditations,  or 
the  information  of  books. 

An  aptnefs  to  jumble  things  together,  wherein  can 
be  found  any  likenefs,  is  a  fault  in  the  underftanding  on 
the  other  fide,  which  will  not  fail  to  miflead  it,  and  by 
thus  lumping  of  things,  hinder  the  mind  from  diflincl: 
and  accurate  conceptions  of  them. 
§  32.  Similes. 

To  which  let  me  here  add  another  near  of  kin  to  this,  at 
leaft  in  name,  and  that  is  letting  the  mind,  upon  the  fug- 
geftion  of  any  new  notion,   run  immediately  after  fimi- 
les  to  make   it  the  clearer  to  itfelf ;  which,  though  it 
may  be  a  good  way,  and  ufeful  in  the  explaining  our 
thoughts  to  others,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  a  right   me 
thod  to  fettle  true  notions  of  any  thing  in  ourfelves,  be- 
caufe  fimiles  always  fail  in  fome  part,   and  come  (hort 
of  that  exaclnefs  which  our  conceptions  mould  hav?  to 
things,  if  we  would  think  aright.     This  indeed  makes 
men  plaufible  talkers  ;  for  thole  are  always  mod  accept 
able  in  difcourfe  who  have  the  way  to  let  their  thoughts 
into  other  mens  minds  with  the  greatefl  eafe  and  faci 
lity  ;  whether  thofe  thoughts  are  well  formed  and  cor- 
refpond  with  things,  matters  not ;  few  men  care  to  be 
inilructed  but  at  an  eafy  rate.    They,  who  in  their  dif 
courfe  ftrike  the  fancy,  and  take  the  hearers  conceptions 
aio«:g  with  them  as  faft  as  their  words  flow,  are  the  ap 
plauded    talkers,   r.nd   go   for   the  only  men   of  clear 
thoughts.    Nothing  contributes  fo  much  to  this  as  fimi 
les,   whereby  men  think    they  themfelves    undcrftand 
better,  becaufe  they  are  the  better  underftood.     But  it 
is  01  i  thiitg  to  si) ink  aright,  and  another  thing  to  know 
the  right  way  to  lay  our  thoughts  before  o*J  ers  with  ad 
vantage  and  clearnefs,.  be   they  right  or  wrong.      Well 
ehofen  fimiles,  metaphors,  and  allegories,  with  method 
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and  order,  do  this  the  beft  of  any  thing,  becaufe  being 
taken  from  objects  already  known,  and  familiar  to  the 
understanding,  they  are  conceived  as  faft  as  fpoken  ; 
and  the  correfpondence  being  concluded,  the  thing  they 
are  brought  to  explain  and  elucidate  is  thought  to  be 
underftood  too.  Thus  fancy  pafTes  for  knowledge,  and 
what  is  prettily  faid  is  miitaken  for  folid.  I  fay  not 
this  to  decry  metaphor,  or  with  defign  to  take  away 
that  ornament  of  fpeech  ;  my  bufinefs  here  is  not  with 
rhetoricians  and  orators,  but  with  philofophers  and 
lovers  of  truth  ;  to  whom  I  would  beg  leave  to  give  this 
one  rule  whereby  to  try  whether,  in  the  application  of 
their  thoughts  to  any  thing  for  the  improvement  of  their 
knowledge,  they  do  in  truth  comprehend  the  matter  be 
fore  them  really  fuch  as  it  is  in  itfelf.  The  way  to  dif- 
cover  this  is  to  obferve,  whether  in  the  laying  it  before 
themfelves  or  others,  they  make  ufe  only  of  borrowed 
representations  and  ideas  foreign  to  the  things  which  are 
applied  to  it  by  way  of  accommodation,  as  bearing  fome 
proportion  or  imagined  likenefs  to  the  fubje£r.  under 
confideration.  Figured  and  metaphorical  expreilions  do 
v  ell  to  illuftrate  more  abftrufe  and  unfamiliar  ideas  which 
the  mind  is  not  yet  thoroughly  accuflomed  to  ;  but 
then  they  muft  be  made  ufe  of  to  illufcrate  ideas  that 
we  already  have,  not  to  paint  to  us  thofe  which  we  yet 
have  not.  Such  borrowed  and  allufive  ideas  may  follow 
real  and  folid  truth,  to  fet  it  off  when  found,  but  muft 
by  no  means  be  let  in  its  place,  and  taken  for  it.  If  all 
our  fearch  has  yet  reached  no  farther  than  fimile  or 
v  metaphor,  we  may  afTure  ourfelves  ws  rather  fancy  than 
know,  and  are  not  yet  penetrated  into  the  infide  and 
reality  of  the  thing,  be  it  what  it  will,  but  content  our 
felves  with  what  our  imaginations,  not  things  themfelves, 
furnifh  us  with. 

§  33.      A/ent. 

IN  the  whole  conduct  of  the  underftanding,  there  is  no 
thing  of  more  moment  than  to  know  when  and  where, 
and  how  far  to  give  aiient,  and  poffibly  there  is  nothing 
harder.  It  is  very  eafily  faid,  and  nobody  questions  it, 
that  giving  and  withholding  our  aflent,  and  the  degrees 
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of  it,  fhould  be  regulated  by  the  evidence  which  things 
carry  with  them  ;  and  yet  we  fee  men  are  not  the  bet 
ter  for  this  rule  ;  fome  firmly  embrace  doctrines  upon 
flight  grounds,  fome  upon  no  grounds,  and  fome  con 
trary  to  appearance  :  Some  admit  of  certainty,  and  are 
not  to  be  moved   in  what  they  hold  ;  others  waver  in 
every  thing  ;  and  there  want  not  thofe  that  reject  all  as 
uncertain.     What  then  {hall  a  novice,  an   inquirer,  a 
ftranger  do  in  the  cafe  ?  I  anfwer,  ufe  his  eyes.    There 
is  a  correfpondence  in  things,  an   agreement   and  difa- 
greement  in  ideas,  difcernible   in  very  different    de 
grees,  and  there  are  eyes  in  men  to  fee  them  if  they 
plcafe,  only   their  eyes  may  be  dimmed  or  dazzled, 
and  the  difcerning    fight   in    them   impaired  or  loft. 
Intereft  and   paflion   dazzles  ;  the  cuftom  of  arguing 
on  any  fide,  even  againft  our  perfuafions,  dims  the  un- 
derftanding,  and   makes  it  by  degrees  lofe  the  facul 
ty  of  difcerning   clearly  between  truth  and  falfehood, 
and   fo  of  adhering  to  the  right  fide.    It  is  not  fafe  to 
play  with  error,  and  drefs  it  up  to  ourfelves  or  others 
in  the  fnape  of  truth.    The  mind  by  degrees  lofes  its 
natural  reliih  of  real  folid  truth,  is  reconciled  infenfibly 
to  any  thing  that  can  be  drefied  up  into  any  faint  appear 
ance  of  it;  and  if  the  fancy  be  allowed  the  place  of  judg 
ment  at  firft  in  fport,  it  afterwards  comes  by   ufe  to 
ufurp  it,  and   what  is  recommended  by  this  flatterer 
(that  iludies  but  to  pleafe)  i*  received  for  good.    There 
are  fo  many  ways  of  fallacy,  fuch  arts  of  giving  colours, 
appearances,  and  refemblances  by  thiscourt-dreiTer,  the 
fancy,  that  he,  who  is  not  wary  to  admit  nothing  but 
truth  itfelf,  very  careful  not  to  make  his  mind  fubfer- 
vient  to  any  thing  elfe,  cannot  but  be  caught.     He  that 
has  a  mind  to  believe  has  half  aflented  already  ;  and  he 
that  by  often  arguing  againft  his  own  fenfe,  impofes  falfe- 
hoods  on  others,  is  not  far  from  believing  himlelf.    This 
takes  away  the  great  diftance  there  is  betwixt  truth  and 
falfehood  ;  it  brings  them  almoft  together,  and  makes  it 
no  great  odds,   in  things  that  approach  fo  near,  which 
you  take ;  and  when  .things  are  brought  to  that  pafs, 
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paflion  or  intercft,  &c.  eafily,  and  without  being  per 
ceived,  determine  which  (hall  be  the  right. 

§34.     Indffertnty. 

I  HAVE  faid  above,  that  we  fhould  keep  a  perfect  indif- 
ferency  for  all  opinions,  not  wifh  any  of  them  true,  or 
try  to  make  them  appear  fo  ;  but  being  indifferent,  re 
ceive  and  embrace  them  according  as  evidence,  and  that 
alone  gives  the  atteftation  of  truth.  They  that  do  thus, 
/'.  e.  keep  their  mind  indifferent  to  opinions,  to  be  deter 
mined  only  by  evidence,  wiil  always  find  the  under- 
flanding  has  perception  enough  to  diftinguifh  between 
evidence  or  no  evidence,  betwixt  plain  and  doubtful  -, 
and  if  they  neither  give  nor  refufe  their  aflent  but  by 
that  meafure,  they  will  be  fafe  in  the  opinions  they 
have,  which  being  perhaps  but  few,  this  caution  will 
have  alfo  this  good  in  it,  that  it  will  put  them  upon 
confidering,  and  teach  them  the  neceffity  of  examining 
more  than  they  do  ;  without  which,  the  mind  is  but  a 
receptacle  of  inconfiitencies,  not  the  ftorehou-fe  of 
truths.  They  that  do  not  keep  up  this  indifferency  in 
themfelves  for  all  but  truth,  not  fuppofed,  but  evidenced 
in  themfelves,  put  coloured  fpectacles  before  their  eyes, 
and  look  on  things  through  falfe  glaffea,  and  then  think 
themfelves  excufed  in  following  the  falie  appearances 
which  they  themfelves  put  upon  them.  I  do  not  ex 
pect  that  by  this  way  the  affent  fhould  in  every  one  be 
proportioned  to  the  grounds  and  clearnefs  wherewith 
every  truth  is  capable  to  be  made  out,  or  that  men  fliould 
be  perfectly  kept  from  error  ;  that  is  more  than  human 
nature  can  by  any  means  be  advanced  to  :  I  aim  at  no 
fuch  unattainable  privilege;  I  am  only  fpeaking  of  what 
they  fliould  do,  who  would  deal  fairly  with  their  own 
minds,  and  make  a  right  ufe  of  their  faculties  in  the  pur- 
fuit  of  truth  ;  we  fail  them  a  great  deal  more  than  they 
fail  us.  It  is  mifmanagement  more  than  want  of  abili 
ties  that  men  have  reafon  to  complain  of,  and  which 
they  actually  do  complain  of,  in  thofe  that  differ 
from  them.  He  that  by  an  indifferency  for  all  but 
truth,  fuffers  not  his  affent  to  go  fader  than  his  evi 
dence,  nor  beyond  it,  will  learn  to  examine,  and  exa- 
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mine  fairly  inftead  of  prefuming,  and  nobody  will  beat 
a  lofs  or  in  danger,  for  want  of  embracing  thofe  truths 
which  are  ncceliary  in  his  ftation  and  circumftances.  In 
any  other  way  but  this,  all  the  world  are  born  to  ortho 
doxy  ;  they  imbibe  at  fird  the  allowed  opinions  of  theip 
country  and  party,  and  fo  never  queftioning  their  truth, 
not  one  of  an  hundred  ever  examines  ;  they  are  ap 
plauded  for  prefuming  they  are  in  the  right.  He  that 
confiders,  is  a  foe  to  orthodoxy,  becaufe  poilibly  he  may 
deviate  from  fome  of  the  received  doctrines  there  ;  and 
thus  men,  without  any  induftry  or  acquifition  of  their 
own,  inherit  local  truths  (for  it  is  not  the  fame  every 
where),  and'are  inured  to  aflent  without  evidence.  This 
influences  farther  than  is  thought  ;  for  what  one  of  an 
hundred  of  the  zealous  bigots  in  all  parties  ever  exa 
mined  the  tenets  he  is  fo  (tiff  in,  or  ever  thought  it  his 
bufinefs  or  duty  fo  to  do  ?  It  is  fufpe£ted  of  luke- 
warmnefs  to  fuppofe  it  neceflary,  and  a  tendency  to  apo- 
ftacy  to  go  about  it;  and  if  a  man  cn.n  bring  his  mind 
once  to  be  pofitive  and  fierce  for  portions,  whofe  evi 
dence  he  has  never  once  examined,  and  that  in  matters 
of  greatefl.  concernment  to  him,  what  fhall  keep  him 
from  this  fliort  and  eafy  way  of  being  in  the  right,  in 
cafes  of  lefs  moment  ?  Thus  we  are  taught  to  clothe 
our  minds,  as  we  do  our  bodies,  after  the  fafiiion  in 
vogue,  and  it  is  accounted  fantafticalnefs,  or  fomething 
worfe,  not  to  do  fo.  This  cuitom  (which  who  dares 
oppofe)  makes  the  mort-fighted  bigots,  and  the  warier 
fceptics,  as  far  as  it  prevails  ;  and  thofe  that  break  from 
it  are  in  danger  of  herefy  •,  for  taking  the  whole  world, 
how  much  of  it  doth  truth  and  orthodoxy  poflefs  toge 
ther  ?  though  it  is  by  the  laft  alone  (which  has  the 
good  luck  to  be  every  where)  that  error  and  herefy  are 
judged  of;  for  argument  and  evidence  fignify  nothing 
in  the  cafe,  and  excufe  no  where,  but  are  fure  to  be 
borne  down  in  all  focieties  by  the  infallible  orthodoxy  of 
the  place.  Whether  this  be  the  way  to  truth  and  right 
aflent,  let  the  opinions  that  take  place  and  prefcribe  in 
the  feveral  habitable  parts  of  the  earth,  declare.  I  never 
faw  any  reafon  yet  why  truth  might  not  1  e  trufted  to 
its  own  evidence  :  I  am  fure  if  that  be  not  able  to  fup- 
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port  it,  there  is  no  fence  againft  error,  and  then  truth 
and  faliehood  are  but  names  that  (land  for  the  fame 
things.  Evidence,  therefore,  is  that  by  which  alone  every 
man  is  (and  fhould  be)  taught  to  regulate  his  aflent,  who- 
is  then,  and  then  only,  in  the  right  way  when  he  fol 
lows  it. 

Men  deficient  in  knowledge  are  ufually  in  one  of  thefe 
three  dates ;  either  wholly  ignorant,  or  as  doubting  of 
fome  propofition  they  have  either  embraced  formerly, 
or  at  prefent  are  inclined  to  5  or,  laftly,  they  do  with 
aflurance  hold  and  profefs  without  ever  having  examin 
ed,  and  being  convinced  by  well-grounded  arguments. 

The  firft  of  thefe  are  in  the  belt  ftate  of  the  three,  by 
having  their  minds  yet  in  their  perfect  freedom  and  in- 
differency,  the  likelier  to  purfue  truth  the  better,  having 
no  bias  yet  clapped  on  to  miflead  them. 

?3£ 

FOR  ignorance,  with  an  indifrerency  for  truth,  is  nearer 
to  it  than  opinion  with  ungrounded  inclination,  which 
is  the  great  fource  of  error ;  and  they  are  more  in  dan 
ger  to  go  out  of  the  way,  who  are  marching  under  the 
conduct  of  a  guide,  that  it  is  an  hundred  to  one  will 
miflead  them,  than  he  that  has  not  yet  taken  a  ftep, 
and  is  likelier  to  be  prevailed  on  to  inquire  after  the 
right  way.  The  la  ft  of  the  three  forts  are  in  the  word 
condition  of  all  ;  for  if  a  man  can  be  perfuadcd  and 
fully  aiTured  of  any  thing  for  a  truth,  without  having 
examined  what  is  there  that  he  may  not  embrace  for 
truth,  and  if  he  has  given  himfelf  up  to  believe  a  lie, 
what  means  is  there  left  to  recover  one  who  can  be  af- 
fured  without  examining  ?  To  the  other  t\vo  this  I 
crave  leave  to  fay,  that  as  he  that  is  ignorant  is  in  the 
bed  date  of  the  two,  fo  he  fhould  purfue  truth  in  a  me 
thod  fuitable  to  that  dute,  /.  e.  by  inquiring  directly  in 
to  the  nature  of  the  thing  itfelf,  without  minding  the 
opinions  of  others,  or  troubling  himfelf  with  their 
quedions  or  difputes  about  it,  but  to  fee  what  he  him 
felf  can,  fincerely  fearching  after  truth,  find  out.  He 
that  proceeds  upon  other 'principles  in  his  inquiry  into 
any  fciences,  though  he  be  refolvcd  to  examine  them, 
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and  judge  of  them  freely,  does  yet  at  lead  put  him- 
feif  on  that  lide,  and  poft  himfelf  in  a  party  which 
he  will  not  quit  till  he  be  beaten  out ;  by  which  the 
mind  is  infeniibly  engaged  to  make  what  defence  it 
can,  and  fo  is  unawares  biaiTed.  I  do  not  fay  but  a 
man  iliould  embrace  fonie  opinion  when  he.  has  ex 
amined,  elfe  he  examines  to  no  purpofe  ;  but  the 
furefl  and  fafeil  way  is  to  have  no  opinion  at  all  till 
he  has  examined,  and  that  without  any  the  leafl  re 
gard  to  the  opinions  or  fyftems  of  other  men  about 
it.  For  example,  were  it  my  bulinefs  to  underftand 
phyfic,  would  not  the  fafer  and  readier  way  be  to  con- 
fult  nature  herfelf,  and  inform  myfelf  in  the  hiliory 
of  difeafes  and  their  cures,  than,  efpouling  the  princi 
ples  of  the  dognaatifls,  methoditls  or  chemifts,  engage 
in  all  the  difputes  concerning  either  of  thofe  fyftems, 
and  iuppofe  it  to  be  true,  till  I  have  tried  what  they 
can  fay  to  beat  me  out  of  it  ?  Or,  fuppofing  that  Hip 
pocrates,  or  any  other  book,  infallibly  contains  the 
whole  art  of  phyfic,  would  not  the  dirc6l  way  be  to  flu- 
dy,  read,  and  confider  that  book,  weigh  and  compare 
the  parts  of  it  to  find  the  truth,  rather  than  efpoufe 
the  doftrines  of  any  party,  who,  though  they  ac 
knowledge  his  authority,  have  already  interpreted 
and  wire-drawn  all  his  text  to  their  own  fenfe,  the 
tincture  thereof  when  I  have  imbibed,  I  am  more  in 
danger  to  mifunderftand  his  true  meaning,  than  if  I 
had  come  to  him  with  a  mind  iinprepoflefTed  by  doctors 
and  commentators  of  my  fe6r,  whofe  reafonings,  in 
terpretation  and  language  which  I  have  been  ufed  to, 
will  of  courfe  make  all  chime  that  way,  and  make 
another,  and  perhaps  the  genuine  meaning  of  the  au 
thor  feem  harfli,  itrained  and  uncouth  to  me  ?  For 
words  having  naturally  none  of  their  own,  carry  that 
fignification  to  the  hearer,  that  he  is  ufed  to  put  upon 
them,  whatever  be  the  fenfc  of  him  that  ufes  them. 
This,  'I  think,  is  vifibly  fo  j  and  if  it  be,  he  that  be 
gins  to  have  any  doubt  of  any  of  his  tenet',  which, 
he  received  without  examination,  ought,  as  much  as 
he  can,  to  put  liimfelf  wholly  into  this  ftate  of  igno- 
VOL.  III.-  N 
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ranee,  in  reference  to  that  queftion,  and  throwing 
wholly  by  all  his  former  notions,  and  the  opinions  of 
others,  examine  with  a  perfect  indifferency  the  que- 
flion  in  its  fource,  without  any  inclination  to  either 
fide,  or  any  regard  to  his  or  others  unexamined  opi 
nions.  This,  I  own,  is  no  eafy  thing  to  do  ;  but  I  am 
not  inquiring  the  eafy  way  to  opinion,  but  the  right 
way  to  truth,  which  they  muft  follow  who  will  deal 
fairly  with  their  own  underltandings  and  their  own. 
fouls. 

§  35-     Qwjtion- 

THE  indifferency  that  I  here  propofe,  will  alfo  enable 
them  to  flate  the  queftion  right  which  they  are  in 
doubt  about,  without  which  they  can  never  come  to 
a  fair  and  clear  decifion  of  it. 

§  36.      Per/uverance. 

ANOTHER  fruit  from  this  indifferency,  and  the  confi- 
dering  things  in  themfelves  abftracl  from  our  own 
opinions  and  other  mens  notions  and  difcourfes  on 
them,  will  be,  that  each  man  will  purfue  his  thoughts 
in  that  method  which  will  be  moil  agreeable  to  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  and  to  his  apprehenfion  of  what 
it  i'uggefis  to  him  ;  in  which  he  ought  to  proceed 
with  regularity  and  conilancy,  until  he  come  to  a 
•well  grounded  resolution  wherein  he  may  acquiefce. 
If  it  be  objected  that  this  will  require  every  man  to 
be  a  fcholar,  and  quit  all  his  other  bufinefs,  and  be 
take  himfelf  wholly  to  ftudy,  I  anfwer,  1  propofe  no 
mo.e  to  any  one  than  he  has  time  for.  Some  mens 
ilate  and  condition  requires  no  great  extent  of  know 
ledge,  the  neceflary  provifion  for  life  fwallows  the 
greateft  part  of  their  time  j  but  one  man's  want  of 
leifure  is  no  excufe  for  the  ofcitancy  and  ignorance  of 
thofe  who  have  time  to  fpare  ;  arid  every  one  has 
enough  to  get  as  much  knowledge  as  is  required  and 
expected  of  him  ;  ana  he  that  does  not  that,  is  in  love 
wita  ignorance,  and  is  accountable  for  it. 

§37.     ljrefumpti»n. 

THE  variety  qf  diitempers  in  mms  minds  is  as  great 
as  of  thole  in  tneir  bodies  j  iome  are  epidemic,  few 
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efcape  them  and  every  one  too,  if  he  would  look  in 
to  himfelf,  would  find  fome  defect  of  his  particular 
genius.  There  is  fcarce  any  one  without  fome  idio- 
fyncrafy  that  he  fufrers  by.  This  man  prefumes  upon 
his  parts,  that  they  will  not  fail  him  at  time  of  need, 
and  fo  thinks  it  fuperfluous  laboiir  to  make  any  pro- 
viiion  before-hand.  His  underftanding  is  to  him  like 
Fortunatus'>s  purfe,  which  is  always  to  furniih  him, 
without  ever  putting  any  thing  into  it  before-hand  ; 
and  fo  he  fits  ilill  fatisfied,  without  endeavouring  to 
flore  his  undemanding  with  knowledge.  It  is  the 
fpontaneous  product  of  the  country,  and  what  need 
of  labour  in  tillage?  Such  men  may  fpread  their  na 
tive  riches  before  the  ignorant,  but  they  were  bed 
not  come  to  itrefs  and  trial  with  the  fkilful.  We  are 
born  ignorant  of  every  thing  :  The  luperficcs  of 
things  that  furround  them,  make  impreffions  on  the 
negligent,  but  nobody  penetrates  into  the  infide  with 
out  labour,  attention  and  induflry.  Stones  and  timber 
grow  of  themfelves,  but  yet  there  is  no  uniform  pile 
with  fymmetry  and  convenience  to  lodge  in,  without 
toil  arid  pains.  God  has  made  the  intellectual  world 
harmonious  and  beautiful  without  us  ;  but  it  will  ne 
ver  come  into  our  heads  all  at  once,  we  mult  bring  it 
home  piece-meal,  and  there  fct  it  up  by  our  own  in- 
duftry,  or  eife  we  Ihall  have  nothing  but  darknefs  and 
a  chaos  within,  whatever  order  and  light  there  be  iu 
things  without  us. 

§  38.      Defpondcncy. 

ON  the  other  fide,  there  are  others  that  deprefs  their 
own  minds,  defpond  at  the  firfl  difficulty,  and  con 
clude  that  the  getting  an  infight  in  any  of  the  fciences, 
or  making  any  progrefs  in  knowledge  farther  than 
ferves  their  ordinary  bufmefs,  is  above  their  capa 
cities.  Thefe  fit  ftill,  becaufe  they  think  they  have 
not  legs  to  go,  as  the  others  I  lafl  mentioned  do,  be 
caufe  they  think  they  have  wings  to  fly,  and  can  foar 
on  high  when  they  pleafe.  To  thefe  latter  one  may  for 
anfwer  apply  the  proverb,  ufelegs  andhave  legs.  Nobody 
knows  what  ftrength  of  parts  he  has,  till  he  has  tried 
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them.     And  of  the  underftanding  one  may  moft  truly 
fa}-,   that  its  force  is  greater  generally  than  it  thinks, 
till  it  is  put  to  it.      Virtfque  ccquirlt  cundo. 

And  therefore  the  proper  remedy  here  is  but  to  fet 
the  mind  to  work,  and  apply  the  thoughts  vigoroufly 
to  the  bufinefs  ;  for  it  holds  in  the  ilruggles  of  the 
mind  as  in'  thofe  of  war,  Diim putunt  fe  viffcere,  vicere. 
A  perfuafion  that  we  ihall  overcome  any  difficulties 
that  we  meet  with  in  the  fciences,  feldom  fails  to  car 
ry  us  through  them.  Nobody  knows  the  flrength  of 
his  mind,  and  the  force  of  flcady  and  regular  appli 
cation,  till  he  has  tried.  This  is  certain,  he  that  fets 
out  upon  weak  legs,  will  not  only  go  farther,  but 
grow  ilronger  too,  thax  one,  who,  with  a  vigorous 
conflitution,  and  firm  limbs,  only  fits  ftill. 

Something  of  kin  to  this,  men  may  obferve  in 
themfelves,  when  the  mind  frights  itfelf  (as  it  often 
does)  with  any  thing  reflected  on  in  grols,  and  tran- 
liently  viewed  confufedly,  and  at  a  diilance.  Things 
thus  offered  to  the  mind,  carry  the  iliow  of  nothing 
but  difficulty  in  them,  and  are  thought  to  be  wrapped, 
up  in  impenetrable  obfcurity.  But  the  truth  io,  thefe 
are  nothing  but  fpe&res  that  the  underftanding  raifes 
to  itfelf,  to  flatter  its  own  lazinefs  :  It  fees  nothing 
diftinclly  in  things  remote,  and  ia  a  huddle,  and 
therefore  concludes  too  faintly,  that  there  is  nothing 
more  clear  to  be  difcovered  in  them.  It  is  but  to  ap 
proach  nearer,  and  that  mifl  of  our  own  railing  that 
enveloped  them  will  remove  ;  and  thofe  lhat  in  that 
rnift  appeared  hideous  giants  not  to  be  grappled  with, 
will  be  found  to  be  of  the  ordinary  and  natural  fize 
nnd  fhape.  Things,  that  in  a  remote  and  confuted 
'view  feem  very  obfcure,  mufl  be  approached  by  gentle 
and  regular  fleps,  and  what  is  molt  vifible,  eafy  and 
obvious  in  them,  firft  confidered.  Reduce  them  into 
their  diftinft  parts,  and  then  in  their  due  order  bring 
all  that  fhould  be  known  concerning  every  one  of  thofe 
parts  into  plain  and  fimple  questions  ;  and  then  what 
was  thought  obfcure,  perplexed,  and  too  hard  for  our 
weak  parts,  will  lay  itfdf  open  to  the  underftanding 
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in  a  fair  view,  and  let  the  mind  into  that  which  be 
fore  it  was  awed  with,  and  kept  at  a  diftance  from,  as 
wholly  myfterious.  I  appeal  to  my  reader's  expe 
rience,  whether  this  has  never  happened  to  him,  efpe- 
cially  when,  bufy  on  one  thing,  he  has  occafionally 
reflected  on  another.  I  afk  him,  whether  he  has  never 
thirs  been  feared  with  a  fudden  opinion  of  mighty 
difficulties,  which  yet  have  vaniihed,  when  he  has 
ferioufly  and  methodically  applied  himfelf  to  the  con- 
fideration  of  this  feeming  terrible  fubjecl:  ;  and  there 
has  been  no  other  matter  of  aflonitnment  left,  but 
that  he  amufed  himfelf  with  fo  difcouraging  a  pro- 
fpedl  of  his  own  raifi  ng,  about  a  matter,  which  in 
the  handling  was  found  to  have  nothing  in  it  more 
ilrange  nor  intricate  than  feveral  other  things  which 
he  had  long  fmce  and  with  eafe  maftered.  This  ex 
perience  would  teach  us  how  to  deal  with  fuch  bug 
bears  another  time,  which  fhould  rather  ferve  to  excite 
our  vigour,  than  enervate  our  induilry  :  The  fureft 
way  for  a  learner  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cafes,  is  not 
to  advance  by  jumps  and  large  ilrides  ;  let  that  which 
he  fets  himfelf  to  learn  next  be  indeed  the  next,  i.  e. 
as  nearly  conjoined  with  what  he  knows  already  as  is 
poffible  ;  let  it  be  diftinct,  but  not  remote  from  it  ; 
let  it  be  new,  and  what  he  did  not  know  before,  that 
the  underftanding  may  advance  ;  but  let  it  be  as  little 
at  once  as  may  be,  that  its  advances  may  be  clear  and 
fare.  All  the  ground  that  it  gets  tnis  way  it  will 
hold.  This  diilind  gradual  growth  in  knowledge  is 
firm  and  fure  ;  it  carries  its  own  light  wich.it  in  every 
ftep  of  its  progfeffion,  in  aa  eafy  and  orderly  train, 
than  which  thu-re  is  nothing  of  more  life  to  the  under 
ftanding.  And  though  this  perhaps  may  feem  a  very 
flow  and  lingering  way  to  knowledge,  yet  I  dare  con 
fidently  arnrrn,  that  whoever  will  try  it  in  himfelf,  or 
any  one  he  will  teach,  mall  find  the  advances  greater 
in  this  method,  than  they  would  in  th:  fame  fpace  of 
time  have  been  in  any  other  he  could  have  taken. 
The  greatell  part  of  true  knowledge  lies  ia  a  diltincl 
perception  of  things  in  thenifelves  diftinc~t  :  And  fome 
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men  give  more  clear  light  an.l  knowledge  by  the  bare 
diftincl  flating  of  a  queftio:;,  than  others  by  talking  of 
it  in  grofs  whole  hours  together.  In  this,  they 
who  fo  Hate  a  queftion,  do  no  more  but  feparate  and 
difentangle  the  parts  of  it  one  from  another,  and  lay 
them,  when  fo  diicntangkd,  in  tneir  due  order.  This 
often,  without  any  thing  more  ado,  refolves  the  doubt, 
and  (hows  the  mind  where  the  truth  lies.  The  agree 
ment  or  difagreement  of  the  ideas  in  queftion,  when 
they  are  once  feparated  and  diftinftly  confidered,  is,  in 
many  cafes,  prefently  perceived,  and  thereby  clear  and 
laft  ing  knowledge  gained;  whereas,  things  in  grofs  tak 
en  up  together,  and  fo  lying  together  in  confufion,  can 
produce  in  the  mind  but  a  confufed,  which  in  effe&is 
no  knowledge,  or  atleaft  when  it  comes  to  be  examined 
and  made  ufe  of,  will  prove  little  better  than  none.  I 
therefore  take  the  liberty  to  repeat  here  again  what  I 
have  faid  elfewhere,  that  in  learning  any  thing,  as  lit 
tle  mould  be  propofed  to  the  mind  at  once  as  is  poffi- 
ble,  and  that  being  underflood  and  fully  mattered,  to 
proceed  to  the  next  adjoining  part,  yet  unknown,  fim- 
ple,  unperplexed  proportion,  belonging  to  the  matter 
in  hand,  and  tending  to  the  clearing  what  is  princi 
pally  deiigned. 

§  39.     Analogy. 

ANALOGY  is  of  great  ufe  to  the  mind  in  many  cafes, 
efpecially  in  natural  philofophy  ;  and  that  part  of  it 
chiefly,  which  confiits  in  happy  and  fuccefsful  experi 
ments.  Bat  here  we  muft  take  care  that  we  keep 
ourfelves  within  that  wherein  the  analogy  confifts  : 
For  example,  the  acid  oil  of  vitriol  is  found  to  be 
good  in  fuch  a  cafe,  therefore  the  fpirit  of  nitre  or 
vinegar  may  be  ufed  in  the  like  cafe.  If  the  good  ef- 
fecl  of  it  be  owing  wholly  to  the  acidity  of  it,  the 
trial  may  be  juttified  ;  but  if  there  be  fomething  elfe 
beiides  the  acidity  in  the  oil  of  vitriol t  which  pro 
duces  the  good  we  delire  in  the  cafe,  we  mi  flake  that 
for  analogy  which  is  not,  tnd  fuffer  our  underiland- 
ing  to  be  rnifguided  fay  a  wrong  fuppoiitlon  of  ana 
logy,  where  there  is  none. 
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§  40.      AJJociatian. 

THOUGH  I  have  in  the  fecond  book  cf  my  Effay  con 
cerning  Human  Underftanding,  treated  of  the  aflbcia- 
tion  of  ideas,  yet  having  done  it  there  hiftorically, 
as  giving  a  view  of  the  underftanding  in  this  as  well 
as  its  feveral  other  ways  of  operating,  nther  than 
defigning  there  to  inquire  into  the  remedies  that  ought 
to  be  applied  to  it,  it  will,  under  this  latter  confi- 
deration,  afford  other  matter  of  thought  to  thofe  who 
have  a  mind  to  inilruft  themfelves  thoroughly  in  the 
right  w^y  of  conducing  their  underftandings  ;  and  that 
the  rather,  becaufe  this,  if  I  millake  not,  is  as  frequent 
a  cnufe  of  miftake  and  error  in  us,  as  perhaps  any 
thing  elfe  that  can  be  named,  and  is  a  difeafe  of  the 
mind  as  hard  to  be  cured  as  any  ;  it  being  a  very  hard 
thing  to  convince  any  one  that  things  are  not  fo,  and 
naturally  fo,  as  they  conitantly  appear  to  him. 

By  this  one  eafy  and  unheeded  mifcarriage  of  the 
nnderftaihling,  fandy  and  loofe  foundations  become  in 
fallible  principles,  and  will  not  fuffer  themfelves  to 
be  touched  or  questioned  :  Such  unnatural  connections 
-become  by  cuftom  as  natural  to  the  mind  as  fun  and 
light :  Fire  and  warmth  go  together,  and  fo  feem  to 
carry  with  them  as  natural  an  evidence  as  felf-evident 
truths  themfelves.  And  where  then  fhall  one,  with 
hopes  of  fuccefs,  begin  the  cure  ?  Many  men  firmly 
embrace  fallehood  for  truth,  not  only  becaufe  they 
never  thought  otherwife,  but  alfo,  becaufe  thus  blind 
ed  as  they  have  been  from  the  beginning,  they  never 
could  think  otherwife  ;  at  leail  without  a  vigour  of 
mind  able  to  contett  the  empire  of  habit,  and  look  in 
to  its  own  principles  j  a  freedom  which  few  men  have 
the  notion  of  in  themfelves,  and  fewer  are  allowed 
the  practice  of  by  others  j  it  being  the  great  art  and 
bu  mefs  of  the  teachers  and  guides  in  mofl  feels,  to 
fupprei's,  as,  much  as  they  can,  this  fundamental  duty 
which  every  man  owes  himielf,  and  is  the  firfl  fleady 
Hep  towards  right  and  truth  in  the  whole  train  of  his 
athons  and  opinions.  This  would  give  one  reafon  to 
fufpecl:,  that  fuch  teachers  are  confcious  to  themfelves 
N4 
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of  the  falfehood  or  weaknefs  of  the  tenets  they  pro- 
fefs,  fince  they  will  not  fuller  the  grounds  whereon 
they  are  built  to  be  examined  ;  whereas  thofe  who 
ieek  truth  only,  and  defire  to  own  and  propagate  no 
thing  elfe,  freely  expofe  their  principles  to  the  tell, 
are  pleafed  to  have  them  examined,  give  men  leave 
to  reject  them  if  they  can  ;  and  if  there  be  any  thing 
weak  and  unfound  in  them,  are  willing  to  have  it  de 
tected,  that  they  themfelves,  as  well  as  others,  may 
not  lay  any  Orel's  upon  any  received  proportion,  be 
yond  what  the  evidence  of  its  truth"  will  warrant  and 
allow. 

There  is,  I  know,  a  great  fault  among  all  forts  of 
people,  of  principling  their  children  and  fcholars  ; 
"which  at  laft,  when  looked  into,  amounts  to  no  more 
but  making  them  imbibe  their  teacher's  notions  and 
tenets,  by  an  implicit  faith,  and  firmly  to  adhere  to 
them,  whether  true  or  falfe.  Vv  hat  colours  may 
be  given  to  this,  or  of  what  ufe  it  may  be  when 
pradtifed  upon  the  vulgar,  deftined  to  labour,  and  giv 
en  up  to  the  fervice  of  their  bellies,  I  will  not  here 
inquire  ;  but  as  to  the  ingenious  part  of  mankind, 
•whofe  condition  allows  them  leifure  and  letters,  and 
inquiry  after  truth,  I  can  fee  no  other  right  way  of 
principling  them,  but  to  take  heed,  as  much  as  may 
be,  that  in  their  tender  years,  ideas  that  have  no 
natural  cohefion  come  not  to  be  united  in  their  heads, 
and  that  this  rule  be  often  inculcated  to  them,  to  be 
their  guide  in  the  whole  courfe  of  their  lives  and 
ftudies,  vix.  That  they  never  fuller  any  ideas  to  be 
joined  in  their  underftandings,  in  any  other  or  ftrong- 
er  combination  than  what  their  own  nature  and  cor- 
refpondence  give  them  ;  and  that  they  often  examine 
thofe  that  they  find  linked  together  in  their  minds, 
•whether  this  a  fie  ci  at  ion  of  ideas  be  from  the  vifible 
agreement  that  is  in  the  ideas  themfelves,  or  from  the 
habitual  and  prevailing  cuftom  of  the  mind  joining 
them  thus  together  in  thinking. 

This  is  for  caution  agajnft  this  evil,  before  it  be 
thoroughly  riveted  by  c  ftoui  in  the  imderftamiing  j 
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but  he  that  would  cure  it  when  habit  has  eftabli'ihed 
it,  muft  nicely  obferve  the  very  quick  and  almclt  im- 
perceptible  motions  of  the  mind  in  its  habitual  actions. 
What  1  have  faid  in  another  place  about  the  change 
-of  the  ideas  of  fenfe  into  thofe  of  judgment,  may  be 
proof  of  this.  Let  any  one  not  {killed  in  painting  be 
told,  when  he  fees  bottles  and  tobacco-pipes,  and  other 
things  fo  painted,  as  they  are  in  fome  places  mown, 
that  he  does  not  fee  protuberances,  and  you  will  not 
convince  him  but  by  the  touch  :  He  will  not  believe 
that,  by  an  inftantaneous  legerdemain  of  his  own, 
thoughts,  one  idea  is  fubftituied  for  the  other.  How 
frequent  inftances  may  one  meet  with  of  this  in  the 
arguings  of  the  learned,  who  not  feldom  in  two  ideas 
that  they  have  been  accuftomed  to  join  in  their  minds, 
fubRitute  one  for  the  other,  and  I  am  apt  to  think, 
often  without  perceiving  ii  themfelves  ?  This,  whilft 
they  are  under  the  deceit  of  it,  makes  them  incapable 
of  conviction,  and  they  applaud  themfelves  as  zealous 
champions  for  truth,  \vhen  indeed  they  are  contend 
ing  for  error  ;  and  the  confuiion  of  two  different 
ideas,  which  a  cuilornary  connection  of  them  in  their 
minds  hath  made  to  them  almoft  one,  fills  their  head 
with  falfe  views,  and  their  realonings  with  falfe  con- 
i'equences. 

§  41.      Fallacies. 

RIGHT  underftanding  confjits  in  the  difcovery  and  ad 
herence  to  truth,  and  that  in  the  perception  of  the  vi- 
fible  or  probable  agreement  or  difagreement  of  ideas, 
as  they  are  affirmed  and  denied  one  of  another  :  From 
whence  it  is  evident,  that  the  right  ufe  and  conduct 
of  the  underiinnding,  whole  buiinefs  is  purely  truth 
and  nothing  elfe,  is,  that  the  mind  mould  be  kept  in 
a  perfect  indifferency,  not  inclining  to  either  fide,  any 
farther  than  evidence  fettles  it  by  knowledge,  or  the 
over-balance  of  probability  gives  it  the  turn  of  silent 
and  belief  ;  but  yet  it  is  very  hard  to  meet  with  any 
difcourfe,  wherein  one  may  not  perceive  the  author  not 
only  maintain  (for  that  is  reafonabia  and  fit),  but  in- 
diaed  and  bia(T:d  to  one  fide  of  the  queftion 
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marks  of  a  defire  that  that  fhould  be  true.  If  it  be 
aiked  me,  how  authors  who  have  fuch  a  bias,  and 
lean  to  it,  may  be  discovered  ?  I  anfwer,  by  obferving 
how  in  their  writings  or  arguings  they  are  often  led 
by  their  inclinations  to  change  the  ideas  of  the  que- 
ftion,  either  by  changing  the  terms,  or  by  adding  and 
joining  others  to  them,  whereby  the  ideas  under  con- 
iideration  are  fo  varied,  as  to  be  more  ierviceable 
to  their  purpofe,  and  to  be  thereby  brought  to  an 
eafier  and  nearer  agreement,  or  more  vifible  and  re 
moter  difagreement  one  with  another.  This  is  plain 
and  direct  fophiftry;  but  I  am  far  from  thinking, 
that  wherever  it  is  found,  it  is  made  ufe  of  with  de- 
fign  to  deceive  aqd  miflead  the  readers.  It  is  vilible 
that  mens  prejudices  and  inclinations  by  this  way  im- 
pofe  often  upon  themfelves  ;  and  their  affeftion  for 
truth,  under  their  prepofleffion  in  favour  of  one  fide, 
is  the  very  thing  that  leads  them  from  it.  Inclina 
tion  fuggelts  and  Hides  into  their  difcourfe  favourable 
terms,  which  introduce  favourable  ideas  ;  till  at  laft 
by  this  means  that  is  concluded  clear  and  evident,  thus 
dreued  up,  which,  taken  in  its  native  ftate,  by  mak 
ing  ufe  of  none  but  the  precife  determined  ideas, 
would  find  no  admittance  at  all.  The  putting  thefe 
glofies  on  what  they  affirm,  thefe,  as  they  are  thought, 
handfome,  eafy  and  graceful  explications  of  what  they 
are  difcourfing  on,  is  fo  much  the  character  of  what  is 
called  and  efleemed  writing  well,  that  it  is  very  hard 
to  think  that  authors  will  ever  be  perfuaded  to  leave 
what  ferves  fo  well  to  propagate  their  opinions,  and 
procure  themfelves  credit  in  the  world,  for  a  more 
jejune  and  dry  way  of  writing,  by  keeping  to  the  fame 
terms  precifely  annexed  to  the  fame  ideas,  a  four  and 
blunt  ftiflhefs,  tolerable  in  mathematicians  only,  who 
force  their  way,  and  make  truth  prevail  by  irrefifiible 
demonflration. 

But  yet  if  authors  cannot  be  prevailed  with  to  quit 
the  loofer,  though  more  infinuating  ways  of  writing, 
if  they  will  not  think  fit  to  keep  clofe  to  truth  and 
inftrudion  by  unvaried  terms,  and  plain  unibphifli- 
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rated  arguments,  yet  it  concerns  readers  not  to  be 
impofed  on  by  fallacies,  and  the  prevailing  ways  of 
infinuation.  To  do  this,  the  fureft  and  moft  eff.  dual 
remedy,  is  to  fix  in  the  mind  the  clear  and  diftind: 
ideas  of  the  queftion  ftripped  of  word;-  ;  and  fo  like- 
wife  in  the  train  of  argumentation,  to  uk.-i  up  the 
author's  ideas,  neglecting  his  words,  obferving  how 
they  connect  or  feparate  thofe  in  the  queftion.  He 
that  does  this  will  be  able  to  cafe  off  all  that  is  fuper- 
fluous  ;  he  will  fee  what  is  pertinent,  what  coherent, 
what  is  direcb  to,  what  flides  by,  the  queftion.  This 
will  readily  (how  him  all  the  foreign  ideas  in  the  dif- 
courfe,  and  where  they  were  brought  in  ;  and  though 
they  perhaps  dazzled  the  writer,  yet  he  will  perceive 
that  they  give  no  light  nor  ftrength  to  his  reafonings. 

This,  though  it  be  the  ihorteft  and  eafieft  way  of 
reading  books  with  profit,  and  keeping  one's  felf  from 
being  milled  by  great  names  or  plauiible  difcourfes, 
yet  it  being  hard  and  tedious  to  thofe  who  have  not 
accuftomed  themftlves  to  it,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  every  one  (amongft  thofe  few  who  really  purfue 
truth)  ftiould  this  way  guard  his  underftanding  from 
being  impofed  on  by  the  wilful,  or  at  leaft  undefigned 
fophiftry,  which  creeps  into  moft  of  the  books  of  ar 
gument.  They  that  write  againrt  their  convidion, 
or  that,  next  to  them,  are  refolvcd  to  maintain  the 
tenets  of  a  party  they  are  engaged  in,  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed  to  rejed  any  arms  that  may  help  to  defend  their 
caufe,  and  therefore  fuch  fhould  be  read  with  the 
greateft  caution  ;  and  they  who  write  for  Opinions 
they  are  fincerely  perfuaded  of;  and  believe  to  be  true, 
think  they  may  fo  far  allow  themfelves  to  indulge 
their  laudable  afftdion  to  truth,  as  to  permit  their 
elieem  of  it  to  give  it  the  bell  colours,  and  fet  it  off 
with  the  belt  expreffions  and  drefs  they  can,  thereby 
to  gain  it  the  eaiieft  entrance  into  the  minds  of  their 
readers,  and  fix  it  deepeit  there. 

One  of  thofe  being  the  ftate  of  mind  we  may  juflljr 
fuppofe  moft  writer  to  be  in,  it  is  fit  their  readers, 
who  apply  to  them  for  inftruftion,  fhould  not  lay  by 
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that  caution  which  .becomes  a  fincere  purfuit  of  truth, 
and  fhould  make  them  always  watchful  againft  what 
ever  might  conceal  or  miircprefent  it.  If  they  have 
not  the  ikill  of  reprefenting  to  themfelves  the  author's 
fenfe,  by  \  ure  id-^as  feparated  from  founds,  and  there 
by  diverted  of  die  falfe  lights  and  deceitful  ornaments 
•of  fpeech,  this  yet  they  il-ould  do,  they  fhoulci  keep 
the  p.reciie  queftiou  fleadily  in  their  minds, .  tarry  it 
.along  with  them  through  the  whole  difcouric,  and  luf- 
fcr  not  the  leait  alteration  in  the  terms,  either  by  ad'- 
•dition,  Attraction,  or  i'ubilituting  any  other.  This 
every  one  can  do  who  has  a  mind  to  it  ;  and  lie  that  has 
not  a  mind  to  it  it  is  plain  makes  his  on der (landing  on 
ly  the  warehoufe  of  oilier  mens  lumber  ;  1  mean  falfe 
andunconcluding  reafoning,  rather  than  n  repertory  of 
truth -for  his  own  life,  which  will  prove  fubftruuinl, 
and  ftand  him  in  Head,  when  he  has  cccafion  for  it. 
And  whether  fuel:  an  one  deals  fairly  by  his  own  mind, 
and  conducts  his  own  underflanding  ri^ht,  1  leave  to 
his  own  u  ride  rii  and  ing  to  judge. 

§42.      Fun.lamtntal  Verities. 

THE  mind  of  man  being  very  narrow,  and  fo  ftow  in 
making  acquaintance  with  tilings,  arid  taking  in  new 
truths,  that  no  one  man  is  capable,  m  a  much  longer 
life  than  ours,  to  know  all  truths  ;  it  becomes  our  pru 
dence,  in  our  fearch  aft^r  knowledge,  to  employ  our 
thoughts  about  fundamental  p.nd  material  qucftions-, 
carefully  avoiding  thofe  that  are  trifling,  and  not  fuf- 
fering  ourfelves  to  be  diverted  from  our  main  even 
purpofe,  by  thofe  that  are  merely  incidental.  How 
much  of  many  young  mens  time  is  thrown  away  in 
purely  logical  inquiries,  I  i.eed  not  mention.  This 
is  no  better  than  if  a  man,  who  was  to  be  a  painter, 
fhould  fperid  all  his  time  in  examining  the  threads  of 
the  feveral  cloths  he  is  to  paint  upon,  and  counting 
the  hairs  cf  each  pencil  and  brulh  he  intends  to  ufe  ia 
the  laying  on  of  his  colours.  Nay,  it  is  much  worfe 
than  for  a  young  painter  to  fpend  his  apprenticefhlp 
in  fuch  ufelefs  niceties  ;  for  he,  at  the  end  of  all  his 
pains  to  uo  purpofe,  finds  that  it  is  not  painting,. nor- 
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sny  help  to  it,  and  fo  is  really  to  no  punofe  :  Where 
as  men  defigned  for  fcholars  have  often  their  heads  fo 
filled  and  warmed  with  difputes  on  logical  qucflicns, 
that  they  take  thofe  airy  ufelels  notions  for  leal  and 
fubftantial  knowledge,  and  think  their  undet (landings 
ib  well  furniihed  with  fcience,  tb.at  they  need  not  look 
any  farther  into  the  nature  of  things,  or  defcend 
to  the  mechanical  drudgery  of  experiment  and  in 
quiry.  This  is  fo  obvious  a  mifmanagement  of  the 
Tinder  Handing,  and  that  in  the  profeffed  way  to  know 
ledge,  that  it  could  not  be  palled  by  ;  to  which  might 
be  joined  abundance  of  queltions,  and  the  way  of 
handling  them  in  the  fchools.  What  faults  in  parti 
cular  of  this  kind,  every  man  is,  or  may  be  guilty  of, 
would  be  infinite  to  enumerate  ;  it  f offices  to  have 
fhown,  that  fuperficial  and  flight  difcoveries  and  ob- 
fervations  that  contain  nothing  of  moment  in  them- 
felves,  nor  ferve  as  clues  to  lead  us  into  farther  know 
ledge,  mould  not  be  thought  worth  our  fearching 
after. 

There  are  fundamental  truths  that  lie  at  the  bot 
tom,  the  bafis  upon  which  a  great  many  otHers  reft, 
and  in  which  they  have  their  confifcency.  Thefe  are 
teeming  truths,  rich  in  ftore,  with  which  they  furnifh 
the  mind,  and  like  the  lights  of  heaven,  are  not  only 
beautiful  and  entertaining  in  themfelves,  but  give 
-light  and  evidence  to  other  things,  that  without  them 
could  not  be  leen  or  known.  Such  is  that  admirable 
difcovery  of  Mr.  Newton,  that  all  bodies  gravitate  to 
one  another,  which  may  be  counted  as  the  bafis  of  na 
tural  philofophy  ;  which  of  what  ufe  it  is  to  the  nn- 
derftanding  of  the  great  frame  of  our  folar  fyftem,  he 
has  to  the  aflonimment  of  the  learned  world  fhown, 
.and  how  much  farther  it  would  guide  us  in  other 
things,  if  rightly  puifucd,  is  r.ot  yet  known.  Our 
Saviour's  great  rule,  that  ice  Jlould  love  our  ?ieighbcur 
as  Gin-Jellies^  is  fuch  a  fundamental  tiuth  for  the  regu. 
lating  iiuman  fociety,  that,  I  think,  by  that  alone 
one  might  without  difficulty  determine  all  the  cafes 
and  doubts  in  facial  morality.  Thefe;  and  fuch  as 
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thefe,  are  the  truths  we  fhouid  endeavour  to  find  out, 
and  ftore  our  minds  with  ;    which  leads   me   to  ano 
ther  thing  in  the  condud  of  the  underftanding  that  is 
no  leL  neceiTary,  viz. 

§  43.      Bottoming. 

To  accuftom  ourfelves  in  any  queftion  propofed,  to 
examine  and  find  out  upon  what  it  bottoms.  Mofl  of 
the  difficulties  that  come  in  our  way,  when  well  con- 
fidered  and  traced,  lead  us  to  fome  propofition,  which 
known  to  be  true,  clears  the  doubt,  and  gives  an  eafy 
folutiori  of  the  queftion,  whilit  topical  and  fuperficial 
arguments,  of  which  there  is  ftore  to  be  found  on  both 
fides,  filling  the  head  with  variety  of  thoughts,  and 
the  mouth  with  copious  diiccurfe,  ferve  only  to  amufe 
the  underftanding,  and  entertain  company,  without 
corning  to  the  bottom  of  the  queftion,  the  only  place 
of  reft  and  (lability  for  an  inquiiitive  mind,  whofe  ten 
dency  is  only  to  truth  and  knowledge. 

For  example,  if  it  be  demanded,  whether  the  Grand 
Signior  can  lawfully  take  what  he  will  from  any  of 
his  people  ?  This  ijueflion  cannot  be  refolved  without 
coming  to  a  certairty,  whether  all  men  are  naturally 
equal ;  for  upon  that  it  turns,  and  that  truth  well 
fettled  in  the  underiianding,  and  carried  in  the  mind 
through  the  various  debates  concerning  the  various 
rights  of  men  in  fociety,  will  go  a  great  way  in  put- 
t:  si  end  to  them,  and  fhowing  on  which  lide  the 
truth  is. 

§44.      Transferring  of  Tlougkts. 

THERE  is  fcarce  any  thii,.;  more  for  the  improvement 
of  knowledge,  for  the  eafe  ot  life,  and  the  difpatch  of 
bufiiiefs,  than  for  a  man  to  be  able  to  difpofe  of  his 
own  noughts  ;  and  there  is  fcarce  any  thing  harder 
in  the  whole  conduct  of  the  underiianding  than  to  get 
a  full  mattery  over  it.  The  mind,  in  a  waking  man, 
has  always  ionic  c.bje&  that  it  applies  nfeiftoj  which, 
when  we  are  lazy  or  unconcerned,  we  cr\n  eafily 
change,  and  at  pltafure  transfer  our  thoughts  to  ano 
ther,  and  from  thence  to  a  third,  which  has  no  rela 
tion  to  either  of  the  former.  Hence  men  Jtorwardi/ 
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conclude,  and  frequently  fay,  nothing  is  fo  free  as 
thought  ;  and  it  were  well  it  were  fo  ;  but  the  con 
trary  will  be  found  true  in  feveral  inftances  ;  and 
there  are  many  cafes  whtrein  there  is  nothing  more 
reiiy  and  ungovernable  than  our  thoughts  ;  they  will 
not  be  directed  what  objects  to  purfue,  nor  be  taken 
off  from  thofe  they  have  once  fixed  on,  but  run  away 
with  a  man  in  purfuit  of  thofe  ideas  they  have  in 
view,  let  him  do  what  he  can. 

I  will  not  here  mention  again  what  I  have  above 
taken  notice  of,  how  hard  it  is  to  get  the  mind,  nar 
rowed  by  a  cuftom  of  thirty  or  forty  years  Handing 
to  a  fcanty  collection  of  obvious  and  common  ideas,  to 
enlarge  itfelf  to  a  more  copious  flock,  and  grow  into 
an  acquaintance  with  thofe  that  would  afford  more 
abundant  matter  of  ufeful  contemplation  ;  it  is  not  of 
this  1  am  here  fpeaking  :  The  inconveniency  I  would 
here  reprefent  and  find  a  remedy  for,  is  the  difficulty 
there  is  fometimes  to  transfer  our  minds  from  one 
fubjecl;  to  another,  in  cafes  where  the  ideas  are  equally 
familiar  to  us. 

Matters  that  are  recommended  to  our  thoughts  by 
any  of  our  paffions,  take  pofTeffion  of  our  minds  with 
a  kind  of  authority,  and  will  not  be  kept  out  or  dif- 
lodged  ;  but  as  if  the  paffion  that  rules  were  for  the 
time  the  fheriff  of  the  place,  and  came  with  all  the 
poffe,  the  underftanding  is  feized  and  taken  with  the 
object  it  introduces,  as  if  it  had  a  legal  right  to  be 
alone  coniidered  there.  There  is  fcaice  any  body,  I 
think,  of  fo  calm  a  temper,  who  hath  not  fome  time 
found  this  tyranny  on  his  underftanding,  and  fuffered 
under  the  inconvenience  of  it.  Who  is  there  alrnoft, 
\vhofe  mind,  at  fome  time  or  other,  love  or  anger,  fear 
or  grief,  has  not  fo  faflened  to  fome  clog,  that  it  could 
not  turn  itfelf  to  any  other  objecl:  ?  I  call  it  a  clog,  for 
it  hangs  upon  the  mind  fo  as  to  hinder  its  vigour  and 
activity  in  the  purfuit  of  other  contemplations,  and 
advances  itfeif  little  or  not  at  all  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  thing  which  it  fo  clofely  hugs  and  conftantly  pores 
on.  Men  thus  pofieiled,  are  fometimes  as  if  they 
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\vere  fo  in  the  worft  fenfe,  and  lay  under  the  power 
of  an  enchantment.  They  fee  not  what  paiTes  before1 
their  eyes  ;  hear  not  the  audible  difcourfe  of  the  com 
pany  ;  and  when  by  any  flrong  application  to  them 
they  are  routed  a  little,  they  are  like  men  brought  to 
themfelves  from  fome  remote,  region  ;  whereas,  in 
truth  they  come  no  farther  than  their  fecret  cabinet 
-•within,  where  they  have  been  wholly  taken  up  with 
the  puppet,  which  is  for  that  time  appointed  for  their 
entertainment.  The  ihame  that  fuch  dumps  caufe  to 
well  bred  people,  when  it  carries  them  away  from  tha 
company  where  they  fhould  bear  a  part  in  the  con- 
verfation,  is  a  fumcient  argument,  that  it  is  a  fault 
in  the  conduct  of  our  understanding  not  to  have  that 
power  over  it  as  to  make  ufe  of  it  to  thofe  purpofes, 
und  on  thofe  occafions  wherein  we  have  need  of  its  af- 
iittance.  The  mind  ihould  be  always  free  and  ready 
to  turn  itfelf  to  the  variety  of  objects  that  occur,  and 
allow  them  as  much  confLieration  as  mail  for  that 
time  be  thought  fit.  To  be  engroired  fo  by  one  object, 
as  not  to  be  prevailed  on  to  leave  it  for  another  that 
we  judge  titter  for  our  contemplation,  is  to  make 
it  of  no  ufe  to  us.  Did  this  it.  tc  of  mind  remain  al 
ways  fo,  every  one  would,  without  fcrupie,  give  it 
the  name  of  perfect  madnefs  ;  and  whilit  it  does  hit, 
at  whatever  intervals  it  returns,  fuch  a  rotation  of 
thoughts  about  the  fame  object  no  more  carries  us 
forwards  towards  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  than 
getting  upon  a  miil-horfe,  whilit  he  jogs  on  in  his  cir 
cular  track,  would  carry  a  man  a  journey. 

I  grant  fomething  mult  be  allowed  to  legitimate 
pailions,  and  to  natural  inclinations.  Every  man, 
befides  poeafional  affections,  has  beloved  iludies,  and 
tli^ie  the  minci  will  more  clofciy  flick  to  ;  but  yet  it 
is  beil  that  it  ihould  be  always  at  liberty,  and  under 
the  free  difpofal  of  the  man,  to  act  how,  and  upon 
what  he  directs.  This  we  'hould  endeavour  to  obtain, 
unlefs  we  would  be  content  with  fuch  a  flaw  in. our 
undent  andi  rigs,  that  fome  times  \ve  ihouid  be  as  it 
Were  without  it  j  for.it  is  very  little  better  than  fa  ia 
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cafes  where  we  cannot  make  ufe  of  it  to  thofe  pur- 
pofes  we  would,  and  which  Hand  inprefent  need  of  it. 

But  b'efore  fit  remedies  can  be  thought  on  for  this 
difeafe,  we  muft  know  the  feveral  caofes  of  it,  and 
thereby  regulate  the  cure,  if  we  will  hope  to  labour 
with  fuccefs. 

One  we  have  already  inftanced  in,  whereof  all  men 
that  reflect  have  fo  general  a  knowledge,  and  fo  often 
an  experience  in  themfelves,  that  nobody  doubts  of 
it.  A  prevailing  paflion  fo  pins  down  our  thoughts 
to  the  object  and  concern  of  it,  that  a  man  paffionate- 
ly  in  love  cannot  bring  himfelf  to  think  of  his  ordi 
nary  affairs,  or  a  kind  mother,  drooping  under  the  lofs 
of  a  child,  is  not  able  to  bear  a  part  as  fbe  was  wont 
in  the  difcourfe  of  the  company  or  converfation  of  her 
friends. 

But  though  pafficn  be  the  moft  obvious  and  gene 
ral,  yet  it  is  not  the  only  caufe  that  binds  up  the  un- 
derftanding,  and  confines  it  for  the  time  to  one  object, 
from  which  it  will  not  be  taken  off. 

Befides  this,  we  may  often  find  that  the  underitand- 
ing,  when  it  has  a  while  employed  itfelf  upon  a  fub- 
jecT:  which  either  chance,  or  fome  flight  accident  of 
fered  to  it,  without  the  interefl  or  recommendation  of 
any  pafiion,  works  ittelf  into  a  warmth,  and  by  de 
grees  gets  into  a  career,  wherein,  like  a  bowl  down 
a  hill,  it  increafes  its  motion  by  going,  and  will  not 
be  (lopped  or  diverted,  though,  when  the  heat  is  over, 
it  lees  all  this  earne.ft  application  was  about  a  trifle 
not  worth  a  thought,  and  ail  the  pains  employed  abc'tit 
it  loll  labour. 

There  is  a  third  fort,  if  I  miftake  not,  yet  lower 
than  this  ;  it  is  a  fort  of  childiihnefs,  if  I  may  fo  fay, 
of  the  underftancling,  wherein,  during  the  fit,  it  plays 
with,  raid  dandles  fome  infignificant  puppet  to  no  end, 
nor  with  any  defign  at  all,  and  yet  cannot  ealily  be 
got  off  from  it.  Thus  fome  trivial  fentcnce,  or  a 
fcrap  of  poetry,  will  fometimes  get  into  mens  heads, 
and  make  fuch  a  chiming  thsre,  that  there  ij  no  frill 
ing  of  it ;  no  peace  to  be  obtained,  nor  attention  to 
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any  thing  elfe,  but  this  impertinent  gueft  will  take  up 
the  mind  and  poffefs  the  thoughts,  in  fpite  of  all  en 
deavours  to  get  rid  of  it.  W  hether  every  one  hath 
experimented  in  themfelves  this  troublefome  intrufion 
of  fome  friiking  ideas  which  thus  importune  the  un- 
derflanding,  and  hinder  it  from  being  better  employed, 
I  know  not  -,  but  perfons  of  very  good  parts,  and 
thofe  more  than  one,  I  have  heard  fpeak  and  com 
plain  of  it  themfelves.  The  reafon  I  have  to  make 
this  doubt,  is  from  what  I  have  known  of  a  cafe 
fomething  of  kin  to  this,  though  much  odder,  and 
that  is  of  a  fort  of  vifions  that  fome  people  have  lying 
quiet,  but  perfectly  awake,  in  the  dark,  or  with  their 
eyes  fhut.  It  is  a  great  variety  of  faces,  moft  com 
monly  very  odd  ones,  that  appear  to  them  in  train 
one  after  another ;  fo  that  having  had  juft  the  fight  of 
one,  it  immediately  paflfes  away  to  give  place  to  ano 
ther,  that  the  fame  inftant  fucceeds,  and  has  as  quick 
an  exit  as  its  leader,  and  fo  they  march  on  in  a  con- 
ftant  fucceflion  ;  nor  can  any  one  of  them  by  any  en 
deavour  be  Hopped  or  retained  beyond  the  inftant  of 
its  appearance,  but  is  thruft  out  by  its  followers, 
which  will  have  its  turn.  Concerning  this  fantaftic- 
al  phenomenon,  I  have  talked  with  feveral  people, 
whereof  fome  have  been  perfectly  acquainted  with  it, 
and  others  have  been  fo  wholly  Grangers  to  it,  that 
they  could  hardly  be  brought  to  conceive  or  believe  it. 
I  knew  a  lady  of  excellent  parts  who  had  got  pafl 
thirty,  without  having  ever  had  the  leaft  notice  of 
any  fuch  thing  ;  ilie  was  fo  great  a  ftranger  to  it,  that 
when  fhe  heard  me  and  another  talking  of  it,  could 
fcarce  forbear  thinking  we  bantered  her  j  but  fome 
time  after  drinking  a  large  dofe  of  dilute  tea  (as  fhe 
was  ordered  by  a  phyfician)  going  to  bed,  Hie  told  us 
at  next  meeting,  that  me  had  now  experimented  what 
our  difcourfe  had  much  ado  to  perfuade  her  of.  She 
had  feen  a  great  variety  of  faces  in  a  long  train,  fuc- 
ceeding  one  another,  as  we  had  defcribed  ;  they  were 
all  Grangers  and  intruders,  fuch  as  me  had  no  ac 
quaintance  with  before;  nor  fought  after  then,  and  as 
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they  came  of  themfelves,  they  went  too  ;  none  of  them 
flayed  a  moment,  nor  could  be  detained  by  all  the  en 
deavours  me  could  ufe,  but  went  on  in  their  folemn 
proceffion,  juft  appeared  and  then  vanimed.  This  odd 
phenomenon  feems  to  have  a  mechanical  caufe,  and  to 
depend  upon  the  matter  and  motion  of  the  blood  or 
animal  fpirits. 

When  the  fancy  is  bound  by  paffion,  I  know  no 
way  to  fet  the  mind  free,  and  at  liberty  to  profecute 
what  thoughts  the  man  would  make  choice  of,  but  to 
allay  the  prefent  paffion,  or  counterbalance  it  with 
another,  which  is  an  art  to  be  got  by  ftudy,  and  ac 
quaintance  with  the  paffions. 

Thofe  who  find  themfelves  apt  to  be  carried  away 
with  the  fpontaneous  current  of  their  own  thoughts, 
not  excited  by  any  paffion  or  intereft,  muft  be  very 
wary  and  careful  in  all  the  inflances  of  it  to  flop  it, 
and  never  humour  their  minds  in  being  thus  trifling- 
ly  bufy.  Men  know  the  value  of  their  corporal  li 
berty,  and  therefore  fuffer  not  willingly  fetters  and 
chains  to  be  put  upon  them.  To  have  the  mind  cap 
tivated,  is,  for  the  time,  certainly  the  greater  evil  of 
the  two,  and  deferves  our  utmoft  care  and  endeavours 
to  preferve  the  freedom  of  our  better  part.  And  in 
this  cafe  our  pains  will  not  be  loft  ;  Driving  and  ftrug- 
gling  will  prevail,  if  we  conftantly,  in  all  fuch  occa- 
fion,  make  ufe  of  it.  We  muft  never  indulge  thefe 
trivial  attentions  of  thought  ;  as  foon  as  we  find  the 
mind  makes  itfelf  a  bulinefs  of  nothing,  we  fhould 
immediately  difturb  and  check  it,  introduce  new  and 
more  ferious  conliderations,  and  not  leave  till  we  have 
beaten  it  off  from  the  purfuit  it  was  upon.  This,  at 
firft,  if  we  have  let  the  comrary  practice  grow  to  an 
habit,  will  perhaps  be  difficult ;  but  conftant  endea 
vours  will  by  degrees  prevail,  and  at  laft  make  it 
eafy.  And  when  a  man  is  pretty  well  advanced,  and 
can  command  his  mind  off  at  pleafure  from  incidental 
and  undeiigned  purfuits,  it  may  not  be  amiis  for  him 
to  go  on  farther,  and  make  attempts  upon  meditations 
of  greater  moment,  that  at  laft  he  may  have  a  full 
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power  over  his  own  mind,  and  be  fo  fully  matter  of 
his  own  thoughts,  as  to  be  able  to  transfer  them  from 
one  fubjecl  to  another,  with  the  fame  eafe  that  he  can 
lay  by  any  thing  he  has  in  his  hand,  and  take  fome- 
thing  elfe  that  he  has  a  mind  to  in  the  room  of  it. 
This  liberty  of  mind  is  of  great  ufe  both  iu  bufinefs 
and  fludy,  and  he  that  has  got  it  will  have  no  fmall 
advantage  of  eafe  and  difpatch  in  all  that  is  the  chofen 
and  ufeful  employment  of  his  underflanding. 

The  third  and  laft  way  which  I  mentioned  the  mind 
to  be  fo  me  times  taken  up  with,  I  mean  the  chiming 
of  fome  particular  words  or  fentence  in  the  memory, 
and,  as  it  were,  making  a  noife  in  the  head,  and  the 
like,  feldom  happens  but  when  the  mind  is  lazy  or 
very  loofely  and  negligently  employed.  It  were  bet 
ter  indeed  be  without  fuch  impertinent  and  ufelefs 
repetitions  ;  any  obvious  idea,  when  it  is  roving 
caufelefsly  at  a  venture,  being  of  more  ufe,  and  apter 
to  fuggeft  fomething  worth  confideration,  than  the  in- 
fignificant  buzz  of  purely  empty  founds.  But  fince 
the  roofing  of  the  mind,  and  fetting  the  underftanding 
on  work  with  fome  degrees  of  vigour,  does  for  the 
moft  part  prefently  fet  it  free  from  thefe  idle  com 
panions,  it  may  not  be  amifs,  whenever  we  find  our- 
felves  troubled  with  them,  to  make  ufe  of  fo  profit 
able  a  remedy  that  is  always  at  hand. 
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